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The bank itself will have twenty-four 
cages and room for fifteen offices, and 
ihe banking room will receive light from 
all three sides. A great many novel 
features are being introduced which will 


The style of achitecture adopted for 
the design is based on Greek motifs, 
which lend themselves so aptly to the 
production of the appearance of both 
strength and dignity, elements essential 





Interior of safe deposit vault of the National Bank of Baltimore, 
installed by York Safe and Lock Co. 
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Massive entrance door to the vault of the National Bank of 
Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 


make the bank’s new building rank 
ahead of any other structure of its kind 
in the northern part of New York State. 
The lights to be installed on the top of 
the two flanking towers will be visible 
from Lake Erie, and undoubtedly this 
building will form a landmark con- 
spicuous throughout this section for the 
next 100 years. 





in modern bank and office building 
architecture. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF BALTIMORE 


HE doors of the new National Bank 

of Baltimore and of the Century 

Trust Company were recently formally 
opened to the public. 

The new building at Baltimore and 
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St. Paul streets is the fourth which ‘‘the 
oldest bank in Maryland” has occupied 
on the same site since the bank was 
organized in 1795. 

The bank’s resources are now in ex- 
cess of $23,000,000. 

The main banking room of the 
National Bank of Baltimore was de- 
signed to effect the utmost convenience 
and saving of the depositors’ time. Com- 
mercial, savings, collection, loan and 
discount, and foreign departments are 
all grouped conveniently on one floor. 

The opening of the Century Trust 
Company under the same management 
as the National Bank of Baltimore 


ay 


brings together under one roof al! of 
the services that can be rendered by a 
national bank and a trust company. 

The massive, impregnable 30 inch cir- 
cular main entrance to the bank’s vault 
is conceded to be the last word in arch- 
itectural beauty and modern protection, 
and was built at the factory of the 
York Safe & Lock Company. 

There are 3000 safe deposit boxes, 
which conveniently provide unsurpassed 
safe deposit facilities to the patrons of 
both the bank and the trust company. 
The boxes are of assorted sizes of all 
polished steel finish, and add much to 
the beauty of the safe deposit vault. 


Electrical Banks 


HAT happens when a 100,000 horse- 

power hydro-electric station is con- 
structed in a western mining and agricul- 
tural district? These things: 

Some 60,000 persons buy and use current. 
About 1300 persons are employed in the 
electric industry at salaries aggregating 
$2,000,000. About 9000 miles of wire are 
strung. More than $37,000,000 is invested in 
generating plants, and in equipment for 
transmission and distribution. About 25,000 
homes in which 100,000 people live are elec- 
trified. Some 240 miles of railroad are 
operated at an investment of over $27,000,- 
000, employing 1200 men and women, carry- 
ing 45,000,000 passengers and expending 
$413,000,000 each year. Mines and produc- 
tion plants are opened, producing ore worth 
$18,000,000 yearly and employing 4000 
miners. Also 1300 factories are started, 
with investments of $100,000,000, employing 
27,000 operatives who produce goods each 
year worth $140,000,000. And 125,000 acres 
of land are irrigated, resulting in improve- 
ments costing more than $6,000,000, produc- 
ing nearly $10,000,000 in crops a year and 
employing 5000 persons. 

Thus Waldemar Kaempffert states the 
case in The Forum. ‘This one case of a 
western electrical development points the 
moral of what he expects the nation as a 
whole to witness. When the era of super- 
power comes—and it is not so very far away 
great electrical banks from which energy 
can be drawn at will in any amount, large 





or small, will supply electricity by transmis- 
sion lines threading the whole country and 
reaching both cities and remote villages and 
producing such an extraordinary co-ordina- 
tion of industry and agriculture as the world 
does not now conceive possible. 

Power despatchers will be stationed at 
strategic points in structures which do not 
generate but distribute power. Their main 
equipment at each station will be a great 
switchboard. And “from every community 
within a radius of hundreds of miles will 
come frequent reports by telegraph or tele- 
phone. New York needs 200,000 kilowatts 
at once; a thunderstorm has turned day into 
night, and every electric lamp will be in 
use. The despatcher at Binghamton throws 
a switch or two and shoots to New York 
power from Niagara Falls, where the sun 
happens to be shining brightly and where 
there is an excess of energy. Philadelphia 
will want more power about 5 o’clock for its 
streets cars. The factories of the Susque- 
hanna region are beginning to close at that 
time; the throwing of more switches diverts 
its power to Philadelphia. Thus the power- 
despatcher will draw upon the Potomac, the 
Delaware, for hydro-electric power, and 
from great steam-driven power plants in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia at the 
mouths of coal mines. 

A wonderful “dip into the future.” Will 
that time come? And will it come soon? 
Perhaps sooner than most of us expect.— 
Editorial from Boston News Bureau. 
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Editorial Comment 


Oil on the Troubled Waters 


HE troubled waters of American 
politics, instead of being calmed 
by oil, are being greatly disturbed 
by it. Revelations in regard to the 
leasing of oil reserves, held for the 
use of the United States Navy, have 
seriously damaged the reputations of 
several gentlemen prominent in the 
political life of the country, and have 
perhaps put out of the running at least 
one leading aspirant for the Presidency, 
whose offense so far as revealed merely 
consisted in acting as attorney for one 
of the great oil concerns. Since official 
and judicial inquiries are being made 
in regard to the leasing of the reserves, 
opinion respecting the matter may well 
be delayed until the result of these 
inquiries is known. There has been so 
much smoke, dust and fog already raised 
by the various charges and counter- 
charges that the facts have been largely 
obscured, though what can be discerned 
does not present a pleasing appearance. 
On the contrary, it has a very ugly look. 
Not for a long while has there been such 
a serious scandal in American politics. 
Serious as the affair looks, however, the 
public will do well to ascertain the exact 
truth before reaching conclusions. Pres- 
ident Coolidge has promised a complete 
investigation, and full punishment of 
those whose guilt may be established. 
This oil controversy has renewed in- 
terest in a question of considerable 
public importance. It is this: Can a 
former cabinet officer accept retainers 
from large corporations without damag- 


ing his chances of future political 
preferment, and especially without 
making him ineligible as a candidate for 
the Presidency? The question is one to 
be settled according to ethical rather 
than legal principles, for there is no 
statute covering the case. Hence the 
question of legal guilt can not arise. 
Indeed, the matter is not ethical in the 
strict sense, for a man who has been a 
cabinet officer hardly infringes any 
moral law by accepting, on his retire- 
ment, retainers for legal services from 
individuals, rich or poor, or corpora- 
tions, large or small. There can not be 
said to be anything illegal or immoral 
in doing so. It is rather a matter of 
taste, and of taste it has been well 
declared, de gustibus non est disputan- 
dum. There the matter might rest, for 
why argue about things that can not be 
disputed? 

The fact is that a cabinet officer who 
becomes an attorney for large interests, 
while violating neither statutory nor 
moral law, does violate an unwritten 
tradition of great sanction. This is the 
feeling on the part of the people of the 
United States that any one so acting has 
shown a lack of recognition of this tra- 
dition and is thus unfitted for the 
Presidency. Is this tradition well 
founded? Very likely it is. One can 
hardly suppose that the great corpora- 
tions employ these ex-cabinet officials 
solely for their legal abilities, and pay 
them fabulous salaries for such services. 
Better lawyers could be hired at a lower 
price. No; these ex-cabinet officers are 
employed because of their real or sup- 
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posed political influences, and they are 
expected to perform services which 
much keener lawyers could not supply. 
The ex-cabinet officers have thus, when 
they leave office, capitalized their public 
service. From a legal and moral stand- 
point this action scarcely admits of 
criticism. But it is opposed to the fine 
American tradition that no one who 
aspires to the Presidency ought ever to 
be open to the suspicion of having 
placed his political influence at the dis- 
position of private interests. He who 
does so use his influence, or who even 
lays himself open to the suspicion of 
having so used it, has made his choice 
between monetary reward and the Pres- 
idency, and should be content with his 
corporation fees. He can not expect to 
have these and the Presidency also. It 
is a question of taste, of propriety. 
Offenses against these are not readily 
overlooked. 

Frequently men have gone from the 
Treasury to high offices in banks, as 
they had a perfect right to do; but this 
would hardly add to their availability 
as Presidential candidates. It would be 
unreasonable for the public to expect 
that men who have occupied high official 
station should for this reason be de- 
barred from serving banks ‘or other 
corporations in any manner consistent 
with law. If there were any such rule 
in force, it would keep many of the best 
men out of public life, whose rewards 
are notoriously meager. It would call 
for a sacrifice greater than most men 
are prepared to make. There is no call 
for anything of the kind. But it is en- 
tirely reasonable for the public to insist 
that men who have held high office, and 
who immediately on their retirement 
have apparently put their political ex- 
perience at the service of great corpora- 
tions, shall not again be entrusted with 
high political honors, and more especial- 
ly the Presidency of the United States. 
This demand will be all the more rea- 
sonable when the corporation employ- 
ing such former cabinet officers is itself 
the object of public suspicion. 


Foreign Loans by American 
Banks 


HE large loans which American 

banks are making to foreign coun- 

tries are not in all cases productive 
of the unalloyed satisfaction supposed 
to be the usual concomitant of the grant- 
ing of credit. Complaints of foreign 
borrowers generally relate to the terms 
of the loan, though in some instances 
details of the issues have been subjected 
to criticism. It may be pointed out, 
however, that the complaint is not 
altogether one-sided, American bankers 
having insisted that some of the borrow- 
ing countries have acted indiscreetly in 
prematurely making public certain of 
the loan arrangements. 

In regard to the rate of interest which 
most foreign borrowers are required to 
pay in the New York market, several 
factors must be taken into consideration. 
Prior to the war such borrowings were 
made chiefly at London, Paris and Ber- 
lin. At that time the United States 
itself figured more frequently as bor- 
rower than lender. The reason why the 
great capitals named could make loans 
at a low rate was due to several causes. 
In the first place, the countries of which 
these cities were the respective financial 
centers were so highly developed that 
the demand for capital funds was not 
so strong as in the newer countries of 
the world; there was, besides, at these 
centers a great accumulation of wealth 
which had grown through centuries of 
successful trading with the world, aided 
by laws and habits which tended to con- 
serve this wealth; again, there was in 
existence a gigantic yet flexible financial 
mechanism thoroughly experienced in 
the making of foreign loans. 

Although the war reversed some of 
these conditions, and gave to New York 
a larger control of capital funds than 
it had ever known before, nevertheless 
the situation was less completely 
changed than many think. As before, 
the United States continues to offer 
within its own borders the most inviting 
field for the investment of capital. In- 
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deed, without reflecting on any other 
country in the least, it may be truthfully 
said that hardly anywhere else in the 
world can capital be more profitably or 
safely invested. This constitutes a 
factor of immense importance in main- 
taining a high domestic interest rate, for 
it implies an almost continuously active 
demand for investment funds. So great 
were the political and commercial dis- 
turbances growing out of the war, that 
many foreign countries do not at this 
time offer a specially inviting field for 
the investment of outside capital. The 
unsettled conditions in some countries 
reflect unfavorably on others where the 
situation is more satisfactory. 

The United States has not as yet 
developed as complete mechanism for 
handling foreign investments as exists 
at London and some other European 
centers, nor have our people, to any very 
great extent, shown a liking for foreign 
investments. 

It must be remembered, also, that a 
rate of 6 or 7 per cent., which seems 
high for foreign government loans, is 
far less attractive to American investors 
than the rate of interest indicates. There 
are plenty of high-grade local securities, 
issued by states and municipalities, 
which offer as satisfactory a return to 
large capitalists when it is considered 
that these securities are not subject to 
the income tax. 

As foreign investing gains in popu- 
larity among our people, the American 
market should be able to absorb a very 
large volume of outside securities. This 
will, of course, depend upon the general 
record for safety which such invest- 
ments make. 


& 


He Suspects the Banks 


EW Americans have a better right 
than Henry Ford to speak of 
the effect of high taxes upon in- 
dustry, and he has pointed out with 
creat clearness and truth how heavy 
iaxation operates to hamper industry. 
But Mr. Ford can not quite understand 


why the bankers favor lower taxes. He 
is thus quoted by Colliers Weekly: 


“If the surplus of industry be taken 
away, then in hard times a concern must 
borrow and soon we have industry 
owned by banks. That is what has 
happened in Europe. Sometimes I 
wonder if the support of the Mellon 
bill by the banks is sincere. 

“Tt is all rather funny in a way. The 
radicals support a high tax program, 
which would throw industry into the 
hands of the banks, while the banks sup- 
port a program which would keep in- 
dustry in the hands of the owners and 
operated for the benefit of the people!” 


Mr. Ford seems to think that what 
the bankers want is to get hold of the 
country’s industries and operate them. 
This shows that he is not a banker and 
has little understanding of the real 
nature of banking. For if there is any- 
thing a bank dreads it is precisely that 
for which Mr. Ford thinks they are 
planning. And therefore it is far less 
surprising than he thinks that the banks 
should “support a program which would 
keep industry in the hands of the 
owners and operated for the benefit of 
the people.” The banks are shrewd 
enough to realize that these owners can 
operate these industries far more profit- 
ably than could the banks that may have 
lent them money, and the banks also 
wish the industries operated for the ben- 
efit of the people, because in this way 
the general prosperity will be best pro- 
moted, and this is best for the banks as 
well as the people. This is merely a 
common-sense view of the matter, which 
none ought to be better able to take than 
Mr. Ford, did he not allow some feeling 
of prejudice against banks to warp his 
better judgment. 

But, at any rate, though the compli- 
ment is a trifle left-handed, Mr. Ford 
has recognized that the banks are sound 
on the taxation question, and has cor- 
rectly intimated, though in a roundabout 
way, that the interests of the banks and 
the people are the same. 
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Tax-Exempt Securities 


HATEVER hope there may 
W have been of securing addition- 

al income through putting a 
ban on tax-exempt securities was de- 
stroyed by the vote in the House of 
Representatives on February 8, when 
the proposal to amend the Constitution 
so as to permit the Federal taxation of 
incomes derived from investment in 
state securities received a vote of 247 to 
138, or seven votes less than the re- 
quired two-thirds. Any expectation of 
procuring revenue from this source that 
may have been entertained is upset, 
which makes the tax reductions pro- 
posed by Secretary Mellon all the more 
essential. For it will be recalled that 
the Secretary’s proposals for relieving 
the taxes on large incomes were based 
upon the fact that to avoid these high 
taxes the very wealthy were buying 
state securities, incomes on which are 
exempt from Federal taxation. It has 
been estimated that there are already 
outstanding tax-exempt securities to the 
amount of $11,000,000,000, and the 
readiness with which they are market- 
able on good terms tends to encourage 
state and municipal extravagance. 

Even should Congress authorize a 
constitutional amendment permitting 
Federal taxation of incomes derived 
from state and municipal securities, it is 
by no means certain that the amendment 
would be approved by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the states as is neces- 
sary to make it effective. The privilege 
of issuing tax-exempt securities is one 
which the states can hardly be expected 
to surrender without obtaining some 
compensating advantages. They are 
more directly concerned in obtaining 
loans on a favorable basis than in aug- 
menting the Federal revenue. But they 
may consent to the proposed change if 
they are made to realize that it is neces- 
sary in order to secure adequate capital 
for investment in business enterprise. 
The states at present probably look at 
the matter in the light of obtaining 
funds at a low rate for the public ex- 
penditures they are called on to make. 
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Still, in the long run, any policy which 
tends to dry up the sources of capital 
available for investment in business en- 
terprise, is a mistaken one. 


& 


Government Going Into 


Banking 


BSERVERS of American bank- 
ing developments must have 
observed that a most important 

step was taken in the direction of 
putting the Government into the bank- 
ing business when the Federal Reserve 
Act was passed. This was brought 
about in two ways. In the first place, 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Comptroller of the Currency were made 
ex-officio members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, whose other members were 
all appointed by the President. The 
Federal Reserve Board was also given 
the power to remove the directors of the 
Federal Reserve Banks. Moreover, the 
Federal Government became, through 
the Federal Reserve Act, the chief 
recipient of the profits of the Federal 
Reserve System. The Government of 
the United States was thus put into the 
business of banking, through control of 
the management and participation in 
the profits. 

The tendency thus so markedly in- 
augurated in 1913 has continued since 
that time, the war no doubt being 
partly responsible for it. This tendency 
was illustrated by the activities of the 
War Finance Corporation, which are 
still being exercised, and by the actual 
or proposed organizations designed to 
relieve the agricultural situation. 

By those who think the Government 
should take over an enlarged share of 
private business, the tendency men- 
tioned will be approved, as it will be as 
strongly condemned by those who look 
with disfavor upon this development. 

One thing has operated to encourage 
the encroachment of the Government 
into the domain of private business, and 
that is the fact that the war so com- 
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pletely demoralized enterprise in many 
directions that extraordinary measures 
of relief have been demanded, and the 
Government has been called on to 
supply them. Every distressful ex- 
perience, in any section of the country, 
is made the pretext for adopting ex- 
traordinary remedial measures by the 
Governmen!. olitical pressure is put 
upon the Adrainistration to an extent 
not easy to ignore. Thus we are coming 
more and more to rely upon palliative 
measures and to trust less and less to 
the working out of unhampered eco- 
nomic laws, which will probably have 
their way in the end. In the extra- 
ordinary expedients resorted to in recent 
American finance it will be found that 
the Government has participated to an 
extent which renders them decidedly 
socialistic in character. 


& 


Interest on Federal Reserves 


OME banks are making demands 
that they should receive interest of 
not less than 2 per cent. per annum 

on reserves or other balances with the 
Federal Reserve Banks. Not infre- 
quently banks have presented lengthy 
arguments to show that the payment of 
interest on deposits is both immoral and 
dangerous. They now see nothing wrong 
in receiving such interest themselves, 
though it is difficult to see why if the 
argument was sound in one instance it is 
not equally valid in the other. 

An ordinary commercial bank has a 
good excuse for offering to pay interest 
on deposits; it wants the deposits, and 
can get them in the desired volume in 
no other way. But the case is different 
with the Federal Reserve Banks so far 
as concerns the reserves they hold for 
other banks. The latter are compelled 
to deposit their reserves with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. This compulsory 
provision of the reserve law, as applied 
to member banks, apparently rests upon 
the theory that by thus aggregating the 
bank reserves of the country, a sufficient 


compensation is afforded the member 
banks, even if they receive no interest 
on their deposited reserves. They have 
contributed something to the public 
good, as others have to theirs, by pro- 
viding a fund in which all share. It 
may be shown that if the Federal Re- 
serve Banks paid interest on reserves of 
member banks, the rate of discount 
would be correspondingly raised, so that 
the bank receiving interest would in 
turn have to pay a higher rate when it 
rediscounted with the Federal Reserve 
Bank. 

A familiar argument against the pay- 
ment of interest on deposits runs to 
the effect that by paying interest a bank 
is placed under the necessity of keeping 
its loans well expanded, so that there 
shall be little idle money on hand, and 
that in doing this the tendency will be 
to exercise less discrimination in regard 
to its loans. It need hardly be said 
that these are influences from which it 
is desirable that Federal Reserve Banks 
should be exempt. 

The required reserve to be held in the 
Federal Reserve Banks is not large, and 
perhaps the loss of interest on it is a 
sacrifice the member banks may well 
make in behalf of the soundness of the 
general banking situation. Besides their 
reserves, they have considerable bal- 
ances which they may deposit with their 
correspondents at the most convenient 
points, and on which they are at liberty 
to receive such interest as the depository 
banks may see fit to pay. 


& 


National Bank Branches 


JTHORIZED branches of na- 
A tionai banks are provided for in 
a bill introduced in the House 
of Representatives by Hon. L. T. 
McFadden, Chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee. The pro- 
visions of the bill follow: 
“That section 5190 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States be amend- 
ed to read as follows: 
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“Sec. 5190 (a) The general business 
of each national banking association 
shall be transacted at only one office or 
banking house, which shall be located in 
the place specified in its organization 
certificate. 

“(b) The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency may, in his discretion, upon ap- 
plication to him, permit any national 
banking association to establish a 
branch or branches within the corporate 
limits of the municipality wherein such 
association is located, but he shall not 
permit the establishment of a branch 
or branches by any such association in 
any state which by law or regulation 
prohibits the establishment of branches 
by the state banks therein. All such 
branches of national banking associa- 
tions shall be subject to the general 
supervisory powers of the Comptroller 
of the Currency and shall operate under 
such regulations as he may prescribe. 

“That section 9 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, paragraph 1 thereof, be 
amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following language: 

“Provided, That on and after the ap- 
proval of the act the board shall not 


permit any such applying bank to be- 
come a stockholder of such Federal 
Reserve Bank except upon condition 
that such applying bank relinquish any 
branches which it may have established 
on or after the above-mentioned date 
veyond the corporate limits of the 
municipality in which the parent bank 
is located: Provided further, That no 
member bank shall, after the approval 
of this act, be permitted to establish a 
branch beyond the corporate limits of 
the municipality in which such bank is 
located. The board may, upon viola- 
tion of this provision by any member 
bank, exclude such member bank from 
the Federal Reserve System. 

“The term ‘branch or branches’ as 


used in this and the preceding section 


shall be held to embrace any additional 
office maintained by an association at 
which deposits are received or checks 
cashed outside of the parent bank.” 


It will be seen that the bill would 
limit branches of national banks to the 
same municipality as that of the parent 
bank, and that such branches would not 
be permitted except where branches of 
state banks are allowed. 


Ue 
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¢¢— AGREE perfectly with those who wish to relieve the small 

taxpayer by getting the largest possible contribution from 
the people with large incomes. But if the rates on large incomes 
are so high that they disappear, the’ small taxpayer will be left to 
bear the entire burden. If, on the other hand, the rates are placed 
where they will produce the most revenue from large incomes, then 
the small taxpayer will be relieved. The experience of the Treasury 
Department and the opinion of the best experts place the rate 
which will collect most from the people of great wealth, thus giving 
the largest relief to people of moderate wealth, at not over 25 per 
cent.” —Calvin Coolidge. 
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The Fundamental Balance Sheet 


Do You Analyze It in Extending Credit? 
By Roger W. Babson 


ONCE knew a banker who prided 
himself on his ability to analyze a 
balance sheet. He was extremely 

careful and conscientious; he insisted on 
a most thorough analysis of the figures 
on condition supplied by the depositor 
borrower. When the loan was finally 
made he was satisfied that it was safe. 
Yet it did not always prove so. 

One might assume that such a thor- 
ough and careful analysis would indi- 
cate conservative banking. This par- 
ticular banker believed that it did. As 
a matter of fact he gambled on every 
loan he made. 

He figuratively put to sea in an open 
boat after a painstaking examination of 
the boat itself to be sure that it is tight, 
but taking into account neither tide nor 
business weather. 

More recently, since the importance 
of fundamental progressive or outside 
conditions has been recognized by all 
bankers, I have been tempted to draw a 
second balance sheet with the idea of 
organizing this information as an aid 
to the banker’s judgment. I submit 
this Fundamental Balance Sheet in the 
hope that it may suggest some practical 
ideas which may help us all toward 
more thorough banking and sounder 
business. 

The basis of our present system of 
determining credits must be altered if 
we are to work on a basis that is scien- 
tific. The difficulty lies in the fact that 
credit is ordinarily determined by the 
borrower’s condition at the time the 
loan is made, whereas it really should 
be determined upon his ability to meet 
the obligation when it is due. Analysis 
indicates that it is developments be- 
tween these two dates that actually de- 
termine the risk involved, and a further 
examination shows that the majority of 
these developments are due to the trend 
of fundamental business conditions out- 


side the individual concern and entirely 
beyond the control of its management. 


IMPORTANCE OF OUTSIDE CONDITIONS 


These outside conditions, affecting the 
progress and profits of every individual 
concern, are quite as important as the 
comparative conditions reflected on the 
ordinary balance sheet. Let us assume, 
for instance, that two concerns approach 
the Second National Bank for a com- 
mercial loan in the early part of 1923. 
The first, doing a foundry business, is 
carrying a fairly large inventory of pig 
iron. The second, a building supply 
house, is interested in financing a large 
shipment of cement. Examining the 
balance sheet and comparative financial 
condition of the two concerns we find 
that they are almost identical, and in all 
the usual tests and ratios employed in 
determining credit, they are as near 
alike as two concerns can be. Both are 
in sound position and both succeed in 
negotiating a loan. 

Let’s see what happens. 

By July of 1923 pig iron declined 
approximately 30 per cent. in price. 
The foundry sustained a heavy loss and 
the bank is still involved. In the mean- 
time cement increased about 5 per cent. 
in price, and the building supply con- 
cern was in much better shape when 
the loan was paid than it was when the 
loan was made. If the banker had ex- 
amined the fundamental balance sheet 
as it affected each of these concerns 
when they applied for credit he would 
have found the statistical position of 
pig iron extremely weak, while that of 
cement was much stronger than the 
average. In this particular case the 
trend of commodity prices entirely out- 
side the individual concern was the most 
important single factor involved in the 
loan. 

Let us assume another and slightly 
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The Fundamental Balance Sheet 
Outlining conditions affecting 


Purchasing power of Consumer Industries 





(ifa. Care % Pavckee 
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The “Fundamental Balance Sheet,"’ outlining outside conditions affecting a particular business 


different case in which two borrowers 
present balance showing an 
equally sound current position. One of 
them is a manufacturing furrier, who 
has enjoyed unusually good business 
during the last year; the other is a 
maker of electrical who has 
turned a part of his production into the 


Both of 


sheets 


goods, 


making of radio apparatus. 


them are busy and want money to 
finance increased volume. Again the 
loans are made on conditions as reflected 
in the ordinary balance sheet, but the 
fur industry, as a whole, was over- 
expanded and headed for a decline. The 
borrowing concern, honest, industrious 
and efficient, in and of itself, suffered 
from the general decline of the industry. 
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Meanwhile the demand for radio ap- 
paratus increased and we find the radio 
parts manufacturer running his plant 
twenty-four hours a day in an effort to 
keep up with his orders as his loan be- 
comes due. A survey of the general 
trend of these individual industries as 
determined by fundamental conditions 
would have indicated these develop- 
ments in advance and would have en- 
abled the banker to protect himself in 
the matter of the manufacturing fur- 
rier, but at the same time to take ad- 
vantage of the profitable business 
offered by the equipment manufacturer. 


TRENDS MAY DIVIDE INDUSTRY INTO 
OPPOSING TERMS 


These fundamental trends may even 
divide a given industry into opposing 
terms. The risk involved in loaning 
money to an automobile manufacturer 
at this time, for instance, is determined 
very largely upon whether he is making 
light or heavy automobiles. Fundamen- 
tal conditions existing in the market 
today greatly favor the manufacturer of 
light, economically operated cars. 

The retailer’s ability to meet his ob- 
ligations when due depends to a large 
extent upon his own cash receipts. His 
sales and collections in turn depend to a 
large extent upon the psychology of his 
customers. 

If a community is favored by the cur- 
rent situation in fundamental conditions 
its income increases. Its citizens, enjoy- 
ing a greater income, begin to feel 
prosperous; they are in a buying mood 
and sales resistance diminishes even 
more rapidly than actual purchasing 
power has increased. Under these cir- 
‘umstances people buy a good many of 
the things they have wanted for a long 
time. Retail business is brisk, collec- 
tions are good, the retailer not only 
makes a fair profit on his business, but 
is able to meet his obligations without 
anv difficulty. 

Now suppose, for a moment, that ad- 
verse fundamental conditions set in be- 
tween the time the loan was made and 


the time it was due. The general pub- 
lic, suffering from a diminished pur- 
chasing power, begin to curtail expenses. 
Economy becomes the fashion, and 
sales resistance increases by leaps 
and bounds. The merchant, financially 
sound, faces diminished cash sales and 
slow collections. He has difficulty in 
getting money enough to meet his ob- 
ligations when due. 

This change in purchasing power due 
to fundamental conditions is much more 
radical than is popularly supposed. The 
purchasing power of half-a-dozen Iowa 
cities in February, 1919, measured 
$198,000,000; by March, 1920, this 
monthly purchasing power had _ in- 
creased to $422,000,000. It had doubled 
within twelve months. By February, 
1921, it had shrunk to $204,000,000, or 
approximately our first figure. It is 
apparent that the purchasing power of 
an agricultural community may be 
doubled or cut in half by changing fun- 
damental conditions. Examining the in- 
dustrial section of Michigan for this 
same period we find that purchases in 
February, 1919, amounted to $511,000,- 
000; by March, 1920, this monthly pur- 
chasing power had increased to $1,055,- 
000,000, almost exactly double the Feb- 
ruary figure. By February, 1921, it had 
fallen back to $535,000,000. 


BANKER SHOULD KNOW PURCHASING 
POWER OF ULTIMATE CUSTOMER 


It is particularly important that the 
banker know whether the purchasing 
power of the customer, who ultimately 
uses his client’s goods, is increasing or 
decreasing. 

As an experiment I suggest an addi- 
tion to the ordinary balance sheet; a 
form, if you like, which would provide 
spaces for information on the probable 
trend of the fundamental condition af- 
fecting commodities, production costs, 
markets, credit, and collection of the 
borrower, this sheet to be filled in with 
such information as is available on these 
facts, and to be considered with the 
usual balance sheet in the determination 
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of credit limit, and in deciding on in- 
dividual loans. 

I admit that it is more difficult to get 
information on the probable trend of 
the prices of pig iron than it is to ascer- 
tain the amount of a borrower’s receiv- 
ables. I know that a part of this in- 
formation is readily available and 
assume that the remainder of it may be 
estimated carefully by the banker him- 
self, to the benefit of all concerned. 
Even if conclusive figures are not avail- 
able on all of these factors, the fact 
that they have been considered individ- 
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ually in deciding on an application for 
extension of credit insures an added 
safeguard, and it is certain that the 
banker, as trustee of the public’s funds, 
as adviser to his clients and as business 
representative of the bank’s stockhold- 
ers, cannot afford to take unnecessary 
chances. He, if any one, should have 
the advantage of all the available facts, 

I submit the Fundamental Balartce 
Sheet as a starting point in the discus- 
sion which I hope will lead to better 
and more profitable banking for every- 
one concerned. 


ay 
The Rise of the Community Trust 
By Ralph Hayes 


Director The New York Community Trust 


EN years ago the Community 
Trust movement didn’t exist. To- 
day, it is established in more than 
fifty cities. It has resources of perhaps 
$15,000,000. It is distributing annually 


upwards of $500,000. And it has funds 
assigned to it in wills and otherwise, 
running no one knows how far into the 


hundreds of millions. Its propagation 
had no artificial stimulus. Much of its 
ten short years has been war time. But 
Topsy-like it has grown—grown from 
Boston and Providence to Spokane and 
Seattle; from Detroit and Minneapolis 
to Houston and New Orleans. 

These half-a-hundred scattered or- 
ganizations, however far from identical, 
do follow a common pattern. In the 
main it may be said that they exist to 
furnish an arrangement for directing 
philanthropic funds, great or small, into 
the safe-keeping of competent, corporate 
custodians; for preserving the name and 
identity of any fund while enabling it, 
nevertheless, to be associated with other 
funds when desirable; for centering fis- 
cal administration in the hands of per- 
manent, expert trustees; for concentrat- 
ing supervision over the employment 
of income in a common committee, 
appointed for the most part by public 
agencies; and finally and most im- 


portant, for giving that common com- 
mittee authority and instructions to 
prevent any gift ever becoming mori- 
bund through changing social and 
economic conditions. 

But despite the rapid growth of these 
foundations—or perhaps because of it— 
the Community Trust has not been 
wholly immune from criticism, nor 
should it be. Some few people say it 
is too conservative—they point to the 
members of the Distribution Committee 
subject to the control of banking houses. 
And some other few people say it is too 
liberal ; they point to the members of the 
Distribution Committee recruited from 
the public at large. That these two 
criticisms pretty much balance each 
other in number is dependable evidence 
that the Community Trust is neither 
revolutionary nor reactionary. 

A little while ago, the Community 
Trust was only a name—a hope and 
a promise. Now it has something of a 
past—more of a past and more of a 
future than ever it had before. It is 
here to stay. Some of us may fail to 
carry it on in our localities, but none 


‘of us can stop the march of it any more. 


It has acquired too many growing points 
and the logic of its development is too 
compelling to be successfully resisted. 
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The Outlook in 


the Wheat Belt 


By Carl H. Getz 


{The author has just completed a six weeks’ 
trip through twenty states, including the entire 
wheat belt and the states on the Pacific Coast. 
During that time he has had an excellent op- 
portunity to talk to bankers about existing 
business conditions locally and in that way to 
get a quick bird’s eye picture of economic con- 
ditions throughout all of these states.—THE 
EDITOR.) 


ALK to bankers and business men 

in twenty states extending from 

New York to California, Oregon 
and Washington and back through the 
wheat belt, and one will be impressed 
with two facts: 


The sane and sound economic growth 
and prosperity which most of the states 
are enjoying. 

The tragic conditions which exist in 
certain wheat states, notably Montana 
and the Dakotas. 

In most of the states the number and 
value of building permits, the amount 
of money on deposit in the banks, the 
bank clearings, the increase in the 
amount of life insurance written, the 
increase in the amount of money on de- 
posit in savings banks, the amount of 
local newspaper advertising, real estate 
sales and the sales of new motor 
ears, all indicate a most substantial 
prosperity. Even Los Angeles County 
in Southern California, which went 
through the post-war period without 
feeling any depression and which today 
boasts of a population of 1,250,000, is 
building soundly if rapidly. It is true 
that large fortunes have been made in 
Southern California selling real estate, 
motor cars and sunshine, but it is also 
true that the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce has been instrumental in at- 
tracting to Southern California a large 
numbe«r of industries which individually 
are small but which in the aggregate 
are large and important. 

It is inevitable that the tremendous 
growth of Los Angeles cannot continue 
at tle present rate forever and that 
som: day someone will find himself 
hold 1g the bag, but it is extremely 


doubtful whether Los Angeles will ever 
experience a serious depression unless 
the rest of the country is having more 
serious troubles. 


MONTANA AND THE DAKOTAS 


But in Montana and the Dakotas one 
finds an entirely different situation. To 
paint the picture accurately, dull and 
dark colors must be used, -because it is 
a genuinely tragic picture. It is com- 
mendable that the people of the United 
States should feed the starving chil- 
dren of Central Europe, but it would be 
entirely within reason to send relief ex- 
peditions to the wheat states. And the 
alarming fact is that the wheat farmer 
is charged with being a victim of his 
own follies and that it is up to him to 
work out his own salvation. The Amer- 
ican people never took that attitude 
toward the peoples of other lands. The 
same criticism might be leveled at Rus- 
sia, but America set to work just the 
same to alleviate the suffering of the 
people of that country. And there are 
families in Montana and the Dakotas 
that are actually suffering. 

Just why the wheat states are in 
trouble is a story familiar to most 
bankers and business men. But the 
seriousness of the situation even today 
is not as fully appreciated throughout 
the country as it should be. Regard- 
less of whether the wheat farmer is en- 
tirely responsible for his troubles today, 
the matter should be of nationa] con- 
cern when a substantial part of the 
country’s agricultural population is in 
distress. And in real distress is what 
certain wheat farmers are today. 

Whether the banking difficulties in the 
farm region have been due to poor 
banking or to distressed agriculture, it 
can not be denied that not only is better 
farming needed, but also better banking. 

In 1923 the gross farm income from 


all products was a half billion more 
627 
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than in 1922, and two billions more than 
in 1921. The distress in certain areas 
is due to the excess of credit to one- 
crop farmers by weak banks. The 
farmers and the banks had pyramided 
their war profits, and fell together at 
the first stress, which proved they both 
lacked capital in proportion to their 
risks. There are some who conscien- 
tiously believe that the banks which the 
farmers need are those of Chicago 
rather than the prairies, and that too 
much of the farmers’ credits come from 
commercial banks with too small a cap- 


ital. 


HAS WHEAT BELT BEEN OVERBANKED? 


A study of the troubles of the wheat 
belt will lead almost anyone to conclude 
that the country has been overbanked 
with too many banks of too many sorts, 
and especially with too limited capital. 

More than 8’ per cent. of the owner- 
farmers in fifteen corn and wheat pro- 
ducing states lost their farms with or 
without legal process between 1920 and 
the spring of 1923. And the interest- 
ing fact is that much of this has been 
due to unwise investments in enterprises 
other than farming. 

There are those who argue that 
branch banks, which the farmer fears, 
would serve him best. Even though 
it has been pointed out to the farmer 
that other things being equal, two banks 
together are stronger than one, and 
three are stronger than two, the farmer 
continues to be skeptical. But owner- 
ship of land appears to be conducive 
to independent thought and action, and 
the farmer still clings to the hope that 
he alone with the help of his local bank 
can work out of his own difficulties 
without the help of any city bank and 
its branches. 

There are many towns of considerable 
size in Montana which are without a 
single bank. 

Take the experience of a certain 
Montana farmer who owns one of the 
finest farms near Billings in the eastern 
part of the state. 

In two years he lost $750,000 because 


of the difference in the prices of the 
products which he had to sell and the 
things which he had to buy. Included 
in that sum was $60,000 which was lost 
when a certain bank closed its doors. 

To get liquid money this farmer de- 
cided to sell eighty acres of land for 
$15,000, and another strip of forty 
acres for $3000 cash and the balance 
on time. Within exactly forty-eight 
hours before the sale was to have been 
concluded, a bank which had this $18,- 
000 on deposit for two different farmers, 
closed. Imagine the state of mind of a 
farmer who has had to face a series of 
losses like this. And this man’s experi- 
ence is typical. 

Even from car windows, while trav- 
eling through the wheat states, one will 
see crowds of farmers attracted to farms 
which are about to be deserted. A 
sign which has attracted them reads, 
“Auction.” And the tragedy written on 
the faces of the farmer and his wife as 
they watch their last possessions sold 
for a song, and a cheap song at that, 
surpasses anything told on any stage. 


THE WHEAT FARMER AND THE MOTOR CAR 


The wheat farmer has been accused 
of buying automobiles when he should 
be buying tractors. It has been pointed 
out that last year Montana registered 
73,817 motor cars, an increase of 17.8 
per cent. over 1922. But out of fair- 
ness to the farmer it must be remem- 
bered that more than half of those cars 
were Fords, which to the farmer is 
simply a necessary investment in trans- 
portation. 

Many a farmer has gone into debt to 
buy a motor car and then gotten out 
of debt with the help of his improved 
means of transportation. 

The states which in 1923 showed the 
largest increase in registration of motor 
cars over 1922 were the most pros- 
perous states. And there is a distinct 
relationship between capacity to buy 
motor cars and the economic conditions 
which result following the purchase of 
those cars. The cars themselves played 
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an important part in making that pros- 
perity possible. 

“armers usually have difficulty in 
agreeing upon anything, but they are in 
accord that either one of two things 
must happen: 

1. They must be assured of a price 
for their products which will enable 
them to live decently, or else 

2. They intend to pay less for the 
things which they buy, which is but 
another way to express the same 
thought. 

The railroads of the country, say the 
farmers, are demanding that the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920 be left alone, that 
existing freight rates be unaltered. 
“All right,” says the farmer, “that is 
agreeable to us provided the railroads 
help us to get better prices for our 
products.” Either the farmer will get 
better prices or he intends to take such 
steps as he can to lower freight rates. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


The co-operative movement has 
helped the wheat farmers materially. 
The American Wheat Growers, Asso- 
ciated, has done a splendid piece of 
work, but even that organization is hav- 
ing its difficulties today. There are 
those who believe it is disintegrating. A 
man capable of administering the af- 
fairs of an organization able to borrow 
$10,000,000 from the Government, with 
60,000 members and 60,000,000 bushels 
of wheat te market, must be paid and 
paid well. But when such an executive 
receives, say $35,000 a year and the 
farmer himself is wondering how he is 
going to feed and clothe his family, an 
impossible situation is created. The 
wheat growers know this. 

But while the wheat growers are 
troubled, the apple growers in Wash- 
ington, Idaho and Oregon are proceed- 
ing to organize a great co-operative 
organization which will compare with 
similar organizations of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. The apple growers have made 
money because they haven’t attempted 


to control production. Scientific mar- 
keting is what they are interested in, 
and in that they have been amazingly 
successful. 

Alexander Hamilton at one time 
counseled, “Think continentally.” To 
do that takes a few trips from one end 
of the continent to the other, by dif- 
ferent routes. Then and then only will 
one realize the vastness of the United 
States. 

It takes three days to go from one 
end of California to another, to say 
nothing of Texas. 

It is as far across Montana as it is 
from New York to Cincinnati. 


RECOVERY WILL TAKE FOUR OR 
FIVE YEARS 


The nation today as a whole faces a 
period of sound prosperity. The coun- 
try has not yet forgotten the lessons of 
the post-war depression. Wheat farm- 
ers are in trouble, but with the Presi- 
dent of the United States profoundly 
appreciative of just what is the matter 
in the wheat states, it can confidently 
be expected that even where the depres- 
sion is most serious, everything will 
work out eventually. But make no mis- 
take about it, Montana and the Dakotas 
need all of four or five years to recover 
economically. That is more time than 
most people want to wait for a state to 
right itself. That is why as many as 
70 per cent. of the farms in certain 
counties of Montana have been aban- 
doned. 

The banking profession can learn 
much from the troubles of the Montana 
and Dakota banks. For one thing, the 
lesson can be learned that it takes 
money to operate a bank—also a banker. 
This sounds obvious, but many a bank 
didn’t seem to understand that when 
it opened for business in some Montana 
or Dakota town. 

A frozen bank is just as hard to 
liquidate as any other kind of an en- 
terprise that has been frozen up. 





Your Government 
By Carlton P. Fuller 


AXES—an ominous word, unless 

; modified by “lower” or “reduced.” 

No one has ever disputed the 
assertion that the power to tax is the 
power to destroy. Hence the keen 
interest which citizens take in tax laws 
as contrasted to their lethargy about 
other matters is merely one aspect of 
self-preservation. Unfortunately gov- 
ernments cannot run long without taxes, 
and the voter who wants more parks, 
more roads, more free seeds, must be 
prepared to pay for them at current 
rates by increased taxes. 

Just as each individual has found 
his expenses mounting incredibly, the 
Federal Government has had to meet 
rapidly increasing demands—and both 
can blame the war. As recently as 1916, 
the annual cost of the United States 
Government to each person was only 
$7.00, while last year it had grown to 
over $29.00. A significant item is the 
jump in interest charges from $.23 to 
$9.49 apiece. If distributed among in- 
habitants, the United States debt 
would now amount to $200 for each 
man, woman, and child, instead of the 
$9.82 of 1916. Another legacy of the 
war is a new Government department, 
the Veterans’ Bureau, which is third in 
expenditures, with 18 per cent. of the 
total, compared with 21 per cent. for 
the Navy and 20 per cent. for the 
War Department. 

During the last ten years, the local 
and state governments have also ex- 
panded their budgets: During 1922 
the average citizen paid 183 per cent. 
more taxes to the state than in 1912, 
141 per cent. more to the county, and 
80 per cent. more to the city. One large 
element in these expenses is the public 
payroll, which for all divisions now in- 
cludes 3,400,000 persons, or one to 
every eleven wage-earners over 16, 
and the cost of this payroll to each 
wage-earner is $91 a year. Debts of 
local and state governments play the 
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same important role as at Washington, 
and the total of all three amounts to 
$780 per worker. 

The final summing up shows annual 
taxes of $68 per person, $29 going to 
the Federal Government, and $39 to the 
state and local governments. Putting 
it another way, $7,000,000,000 out of a 
total national income of $65,000,000,000 
go for taxes. 

Of the occasional attempts to put a 
brake on this large expenditure, the 
most successful has been the budget 
system, which centralizes control in the 
hands of a committee interested solely 
in economy. This system has by con- 
stant whittling reduced expenses from 

57.72 a person in 1920 to $29.77 in 
1928. Since tax rates are still designed 
to cover larger outgo, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is receiving a surplus which 
can either be spent, or saved to the tax- 
payers. (Incidentally, every person is 
a taxpayer either directly or indirectly; 
theater admission and telephone taxes, 
for example, cost each resident 91 cents 
a year.) 


CLAIMANTS FOR NATIONAL SURPLUS 


The most extensive plan for spending 
the money is a soldier’s bonus, which 
would eventually cost each voter $93, 
starting with $3 in 1924. There would 
of course be additional incidental costs 
due to the rise in interest rates the Gov- 
ernment would have to pay and to 
administrative expenses. To this should 
be added the cost of the many state 
bonuses already paid. 

Other claimants for the surplus are 
the wheat farmers and the Shipping 
Board. Perhaps the Treasury Depart- 
ment should adopt as a motto, “Though 
the people support the Government, the 
Government should not support the 
people.” 

The idea of returning the surplus by 
reducing taxes was most effectively 
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framed by Secretary Mellon. His plan 
would have shaved $223,000,000 off the 
Federal tax bill; income tax reductions 
(42 per cent. from incomes less than 
$6000) would have received most relief 
and the rest would have come from elim- 
ination of nuisance taxes on telephone 
calls and admissions—so-called not be- 
cause they bother the payers (all taxes 
do that to some extent) but because they 
are hard to collect. 

Everyone agrees that tax reduction is 
a fine idea, but many differ as to who 
shall get the reduction. This should not 
be a question of politics; it is a question 
of economics. It is well known that all 
taxes have a well-defined limit of pro- 
ductivity; beyond that limit, evasion is 


certain. For the much-discussed surtax 
on incomes, Secretary Mellon after 
careful study believes that the limit is 
25 per cent. or thereabouts. Anything 
over that forces money into tax-exempt 
securities. He realizes that it is easy to 
kill the goose which lays the golden egg. 

Taxes have an all-pervading influence 
which familiarity sometimes obscures; 
for example, men will not start new 
enterprises at great risk if their major 
profits are taken by the Government. 
For the individual citizen, taxes are an 
overhead expense on the enjoyment of 
life. As such, they should be reduced 
to the minimum, and political expedi- 
ency should not be allowed to endanger 
sound economic policy. 


au 


The Remedy for Low Wheat Prices 
By George E. Roberts 


Vice-president National City Bank of New York 


F the Government is to guarantee a 

price for wheat, the natural question 
is—why not for copper, cotton goods 
and everything else? It is said that 
wheat is a necessity of life, and that for 
this reason the Government should be 
especially interested in its production. 
Now it is true that wheat is a very im- 
portant product and we wouldn’t want 
all the wheat-growers to suddenly go 
on a strike like the coal miners, and 
refuse to sow any wheat because the 
price was unsatisfactory. But I think 
that would be an unreasonable and mis- 
taken policy, for they have another and 
better remedy in their own hands. It is 
simply for some of them to stop grow- 
ing wheat and go into something else, 
or for them as a whole to scale down the 
production of wheat to such an extent 
as will bring the situation back into 
balance. And I am sure that this is what 
will happen unless some artificial in- 
ducement is offered to persuade them to 
kee} on at the present rate. 

It may be said, however, that there 
is nothing else that the farmers can turn 


to instead of wheat; that if they turn to 
other crops there will be over-produc- 
tion in these also. If that is true, it in- 
dicates that we have over-developed 
agriculture generally, and the remedy is 
a movement from agriculture into the 
other industries. Does that seem hard? 
There is nothing so hard to go up 
against as an economic fact. Hard times 
result from disregarding economic facts, 
not from being told about them. I do 
not believe, however, that there is any 
serious over-development of agriculture, 
although a moderate movement to the 
town industries would help to make 
our agriculture more independent of 
Europe. 

For some products the only remedy 
is to reduce production, but it is not 
for the Government to say who shall 
curtail or change his business. If it is 
desirable that some of the people on 
farms go to other occupations they will 
make the determination themselves, ac- 
cording to their circumstances. Those 
will go who can do so most conveniently 
and who will derive the most benefit. 





Federal Reserve Banks and the Rate of 
Discount 
By J. A. Estey 


MONG the various advantages 
A anticipated from the establish- 
ment of the Federal Reserve 
System, a high place has always been 
given to the central control over dis- 
count rates assumed to be in the power 
of the Federal Reserve Banks. And 
the recent widespread interest in the 
possibility of general changes in the 
rediscount rates of the reserve banks 
would seem to indicate that the import- 
ance thus taken for granted was not 
over-estimated. Moreover, there has 
gradually grown up a realization of the 
possible effects of discount policy which 
goes much beyond our former ideas, and 
makes the question of the proper use 
of discount rates one of very wide 
significance. 

It has always been common knowl- 
edge that the inability, under the unre- 
formed National Banking System, to 
control discount rates through any cen- 
tral authority, has made it impossible 
either to influence the inflow or outflow 
of gold, or, what is more important, to 
check those dangerous periods of infla- 
tion which preceded every crisis. But in 
addition to this, our greater knowledge 
of business cycles, and the contemporary 
realization that crises are only a part 
of a series of greater movements, have 
emphasized the necessity not merely of 


preventing crises, but of stabilizing the 
whole course of business; and in the 
very important part which the banks 
must play in this process, control of dis- 
count rates by reserve institutions 


naturally assumes first place. 
POSSIBLE USES OF DISCOUNT CONTROL 


Indeed the possible uses of discount 
control go even farther. For it is evi- 
dent that if the Reserve Banks could by 
discount policy do something to check 
and control inflation, they would by the 
same process check the rise in general 
prices that seems to be the invariable 
symptom of an inflationary period. And 


it has therefore been suggested that 
changes in discount rates, and manipula- 
tion of discount control in general, 
might be purposely employed not only 
to stabilize general business conditions, 
but also to achieve that stabilization of 
the price level which many economists 
regard as so desirable; so would they 
accomplish with greater ease and with 
less uncertainty the results aimed at by 
Irving Fisher’s “Compensated Dollar.” 

Now all these possible effects of cen- 
tral control over discount rates by the 
Federal Reserve Banks—control over 
gold movements, smoothing out the ex- 
cesses of the business cycle, stabiliza- 
tion of the price level—are based on 
the assumption that changes in the dis- 
count rates of the reserve banks will 
have corresponding effects on the gen- 
eral market rates of discount, and that 
these changes in their turn will serve to 
stimulate or check the general course of 
business. It would therefore be worth 
while to state briefly the problems in- 
volved in any such use of rediscount 
rates in this country. And one must 
bear in mind that although borrowing 
may be, and is, checked by direct action 
of banks through closer scrutiny of 
borrowers, through refusing certain 
kinds of loans, and so on, there is an 
undoubted impression that the much 
simpler device of raising rates of redis- 
count will, of itself, and as it were 
automatically, effect the desirable result 
of keeping business within wholesome 
limits. 

The whole problem centers about two 
questions: 1. Will increasing the rates 
of Federal Reserve Banks raise the 
market rates for business borrowing? 
That is, will the banks be compelled to 
pass on to their customers the increase 
in rates of rediscount? 2. Will the in- 
crease in market rates (granting it takes 
place) affect borrowing as it ought to? 
That is, will it reduce or shut off the 
borrowing of that business whose bor- 
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rowing ought to be reduced or shut off? 
And perhaps we may reasonably assume 
that those who should be thus affected 
are (a) speculative borrowers, because 
of their evil effects in the matter of 
crises; (b) producers of luxuries be- 
cause of their relatively uncertain busi- 
ness, and to allow more essential bor- 
rowers access to credit and goods; and 
(c) marginal producers, those who are 
barely getting along, who are, presum- 
ably, the least efficient, and (econom- 
ically) the most easily sacrificed. 


RELATION OF CHANGES IN REDISCOUNT 
RATES TO THE MARKET RATES 


Most discussion of this first question 
has been based upon the experience of 
the English money market, for it has 
been traditionally claimed for the Bank 
of England that it can and does in- 
fluence the market rate through changes 
in the bank rate. The publication of 
the bank rate every Thursday has 
always been regarded as of prime im- 
portance in the money market; its 
changes have been commonly regarded 
as an index of financial conditions; and, 
indeed historically there has always 
been a substantial (though far from 
complete) correlation between bank 
rate and market rate fluctuations. There 
has consequently been a tendency to 
assume that a rise (for example) in the 
Bank of England rate makes loans more 
costly to the joint-stock and other 
banks, that they in their turn raise their 
rates to their customers, and that thus 
the desired result is achieved. 

This, however, is only a very super- 
ficial account of the situation. If the 
bank rate is to be effective, it must im- 
pose a burden on other banks. But 
banks would not be burdened save as 
they were borrowers at the Bank of 
England, and they would be borrowers 
only when their own facilities were un- 
usually restricted. The rate, of itself, 
cou'd therefore only be effective if the 
demands for credit were of such extent 
as ‘0 tax to the limit the capacity of the 
barks. But such a situation is by no 
mons the rule. It does not hold at all 
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in dull times; it does not necessarily 
hold even in the flood of prosperity 
which marks the expansion of business 
in the cycle of trade. Thus, for a good 
deal of the time, the bank rate may be 
of merely nominal significance. 

There are occasions, therefore, when 
the bank, in order to make its rate ef- 
fective, is obliged to enter the money 
market as a bidder for funds, selling 
bills and securities, thereby causing an 
artificial scarcity of credit, driving bill 
brokers and other borrowers to the 
banks for accommodation, and so, at 
considerable cost and with some uncer- 
tainty, driving up the general market 
rate. Such a method of action is com- 
monly undertaken to prevent undue 
exportation of gold, but it may equally 
be used to check an extravagant expan- 
sion of business by the force of high 
discount rates and a scarcity of loanable 
funds. 

It would seem, then, that control 
of discount rates is not necessarily 
achieved by mere manipulation of 
“bank rates,” even in England, and the 
suspicion arises that the problem of con- 
trol would present even greater difficul- 
ties in the United States, where there 
is no single central bank, no highly 
developed discount market (as yet) and 
an army of institutions with no par- 
ticular dependence on the aid of the 
Federal Reserve Banks. 

Let us examine the situation in detail. 

If rediscount rates are effective only 
for borrowers, they would seem to be 
of singularly limited effectiveness. For 
not only are a great many institutions 
even yet outside the Federal Reserve 
System, but the member banks them- 
selves are by no means consistent bor- 
rowers. Hundreds of national banks, 
many of them thoroughly reliable, have 
never, even in the crisis of 1920-21, 
borrowed a dollar from the Federal 
Reserve Banks. 

Moreover, the amount of funds avail- 
able outside the immediate control of the 
reserve banks has so far been ample to 
meet all save the extravagant demands 
of war-time manufacturing and Govern- 
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ment finance, and the post-armistice 
boom. Even during the unusual manu- 
facturing activity of the past spring, 
borrowings at the Reserve Banks 
showed no notable tendency to increase. 
The heavy volume of gold imports dur- 
ing 1922, and the sale of considerable 
masses of securities bought with idle 
funds during depression, made _ the 
banking community practically inde- 
pendent of aid from above. Doubtless 
the gold situation is abnormal, but the 
purchase of securities in depression is 
a common practice, and would be even 
more widely adopted were the Govern- 
ment, for the sake of stabilizing busi- 
ness, to issue increasing quantities of 
securities to finance construction and 
Government works in general during 
periods of depression. 

Under such circumstances control 
over market rates by the device of 
changing rates of rediscount at Reserve 
Banks, is evidently uncertain in the ex- 
treme. For the borrowing banks to 
raise their rates to customers in the face 
of competition from banks under no 
necessity of charging higher discount 
would be to invite loss of business, and 
is practically out of the question. Just 
what difficulties this situation involves 
is admirably illustrated by the history 
of Federal Reserve banking in the re- 
serve district of Kansas City during the 
tight times of 1920-21. 


THE KANSAS PLAN 


The abnormal demands for accommo- 
dation in this district having forced a 
considerable number of banks to fall 
back on the resources of the Federal 
Reserve Banks, the latter undertook to 
reduce the borrowings of such banks as 
seemed to be in an overextended position 
by the levy of progressive rates of dis- 
count on all borrowings over and above 
certain basic lines established for every 
member bank. This device, which prac- 
tically classified banks as penalized and 
unpenalized according as they had or 
had not exceeded their basic lines, had 
the results one might have expected. 
The penalized banks, faced with the 
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competition of the unpenalized, were 
quite unable to shift to their customers 
the burden of high rates, and througliout 
the entire period from April 1920 on 
into 1921, market rates did not rise. nor 
was there any difference in the rates 
charged by one set of banks as com- 
pared with another. 

Nor did the scheme even reduce the 
sum total of loans made by the Federal 
Reserve Banks, for while the penalized 
banks reduced their demands for ac- 
commodation, the reduction was more 
than counteracted by the increased bor- 
rowings of the non-penalized. On 
December 31, 1920, loans at the Federal 
Reserve Banks stood at $117,328,475, 
as compared with $106,851,047 in April 
19, 1920, when progressive rates were 
first applied, and this despite the gen- 
eral fall in the price level during the 
same time. 

The net result of this scheme. the de- 
tailed history of which is set forth in 
the report of the Joint Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry appointed in 1921 
to consider the causes of the agricul- 
tural crisis, was thus not merely to 
penalize heavily a small number of 
banks (which, incidentally, claimed to 
be doing the most to relieve a very 
serious situation) but also to frustrate 
the main purpose of higher rates of dis- 
count, namely, the raising of the cost of 
credit to the ultimate borrower, and the 
subsequent discouragement of unneces- 
sary borrowing. 

The point is that the pressure, being 
only partial, could not be successful, 
and such pressure, as things now stand 
in American banking, is bound to con- 
tinue to be partial. For the dependence 
of banks in general is as yet too limited 
to make the latter’s re-discount rates 
effective of themselves and without re- 
course to open market operations. 
OPERATIONS 


OPEN MARKET 


But it seems to be generally conceded 
that the open market operations of the 
Federal Reserve Banks cannot at pres- 
ent hope to enjoy anything like the ef- 
fectiveness of those of the Bank of 
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England. Such transactions, to be suc- 
cessful, need a _ well-developed and 
unified discount market, a market which 
for various reasons has not yet reached 
satisfactory development in the United 
States. 

The Federal Reserve Banks do not 
necessarily have the kind of bills (for 
example, bank acceptances) that find a 
ready sale in a discount market, nor are 
the bill brokers, discount houses and ac- 
ceptance banks sufficiently numerous and 
widespread to constitute that large and 
available market that is essential to the 
free sale of bills and securities, and its 
accompanying consequences in regard 
to market rates of discount. 

Moreover an additional and peculiar 
difficulty arises from the system of 
twelve regional banks. It may be pos- 
sible, through the influences of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the Conference 
of Governors, to achieve uniformity of 
action in respect to discount control, but 
it has not yet been done, and in the 
absence thereof open market operations 
in one district with a view to raising 
market rates may be seriously hampered 
by the competition of low-rate districts. 
It is on record that member banks, 
rather than borrow at high rates in their 
own districts, obtain funds from cor- 
respondents in districts where rates are 
low; and while this undoubtedly helps 
to smooth out inequalities in different 
markets, it heavily handicaps the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks in any attempt to 
make their discount rates effective by 
open market dealings. 


LIMITED EFFECT OF HIGH MARKET RATES, 
IF ACHIEVED 


As a matter of fact, the efficacy of 
mere changes in interest rates, even 
though they be successfully transferred 
to the borrowers themselves, may be 
seriously doubted. 

It is true that a rise in the price of 
any good serves as a convenient means 
of rationing out a relatively limited 
supply; and to some extent it may be 
argued from analogy that there must be 


some way of reducing the demand for 
a limited supply of credit, and that high 
discount rates are the means of doing it. 
But it is very far from certain either 
that the discouragement of high money 
rates is adequately effective, or, if ef- 
fective, that it affects the people who 
ought to be affected. For if we assume 
that those who should be affected are 
speculative borrowers, producers of lux- 
uries and marginal or sub-marginal 
producers, we are anything but sure that 
the businesses in question are going to 
be effectively discouraged. 

The situation of the marginal pro- 
ducer would seem to depend very large- 
ly on the importance of interest rates 
in his expenses, and in his policy in 
regard to working capital. If he relied 
on bank accommodation for working 
capital, and working capital meant a 
good deal to him, high rates might hit 
him hard. If not, he might survive an 
increase in rates of interest that would 
be ruinous to more efficient concerns 
with heavy liabilities for working cap- 
ital. 

The producer of luxuries could 
weather any change provided the de- 
mand for his products went on; and 
this, as experience shows, often in- 
creases right into the very midst of a 
crisis, long after the time when high 
interest should have had its intended 
effect. 

As to speculative business, when has 
it ever been adequately checked by high 
rates of interest? If high rates add to 
risk, the speculative concern thrives on 
risk. The speculator may be cut down 
by the direct refusal of the bank to deal 
with him, but the high rates in them- 
selves will not accomplish the result. 
In fact, the most common phenomenon 
of prosperity is the willingness of bor- 
rowers to borrow all they can get hold 
of, irrespective of rates of interest. 

And in all cases, one must remember 
that law, custom and banking conserv- 
atism keep any change of rates within 
very narrow bounds and necessarily by 
this very limitation restrict their ef- 
fectiveness. 
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HIGH RATES NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 
DIRECT PRESSURE 


The fact is that the popular view of 
the efficacy of high rates of discount 
and rediscount and the common ten- 
dency even among bankers to assume 
that rising interest rates effectively 
check borrowing when borrowing is dan- 
gerously active, has no very reliable 
foundation. 

The real situation is more complex. 
Rising rates for funds may result from 
pressure on the existing facilities, but 
they are also a symptom of a strain on 
the money market which promptly 
leads, among the best bankers, to 
greater conservatism in lending. Bor- 
rowers are required to furnish more 
security, loans are refused, certain 
types of business find it hard to get 
accommodation; and it is this direct 
pressure, not the rate of interest, which 
largely sérves to check the exuberance 
of business expansion. Indeed, the 
greatest hope for business stability lies 
not in the manipulation of interest rates 
either by Reserve Banks or by banks in 
general, but in the education of the 
banks to utilize with intelligence the 
direct pressure which they can undoubt- 
edly exert, and which would be of such 
obvious effectiveness in controlling the 
excesses of the business cycle. And 
this education would be directed toward 
developing a bank policy in harmony 
with the course of the business cycle, 
so that at the proper moment the screws 
could be applied, closer scrutiny would 
be made of security, higher standards 
exacted in regard to current ratios, and 
in addition, and as a part of the process, 
higher rates of discount charged. 

Now in this deniable process the rates 
of rediscount of the Federal Reserve 
Banks play a part of very great import- 
ance. For they can be used not so much 
as a form of pressure but as a signal to 
the banking world that pressure is de- 
sirable. The points of vantage which 
the reserve banks occupy, and the in- 
formation which comes to them from 
every quarter, make them peculiarly 
able to give the lead in any change of 


banking policy. There may be many 
banks so amply equipped both with in- 
formation and _ intelligent leadership 
that they could decide for themselves 
when the psychological moment for ad- 
ditional conservatism has arrived. But 
the great majority of banks are not in 
this fortunate situation, and to them the 
guidance of the Federal Reserve Banks 
would be invaluable. 

From this point of view, then, the 
rate of discount becomes a signal to in- 
dicate the need for checking or stimulat- 
ing the volume of business borrowing. 
At its rise, the banks would be justified, 
whether borrowers at Reserve Banks or 
not, not merely in raising their own 
rates to their customers (a further 
signal to business in general) but in 
applying the other and more efficient 
brakes with which the banking ma- 
chinery is adequately equipped. Doubt- 
less a campaign of education would. be 
needed before this beneficent result 
could be attained, but there lies far 
greater hope therein than in the imme- 
diate effects of changes in Federal Re- 
serve discount rates, or in open market 
operations on the part of the Federal 
Reserve Banks. 


THE RESERVE RATIO AS AN INDEX 


Assuming then the value of the Fed- 
eral Reserve discount policy as a signal 
to the banking community, it remains 
to ask what principles the Reserve 
Banks should follow, by what index 
they should be guided in determining 
changes in their rates of discount. 

To the question, what index, the 
answer commonly is, the reserve ratio, 
or ratio of cash assets to deposit and 
note liabilities; and evidently this 
answer has been largely dictated by 
reference to the experience of central 
banks in Europe, more particularly the 
Bank of England. In England, of 
course, the reserve ratio has always 
been exceedingly sensitive to changes 
in the demands for funds. For, being 
the ratio of the cash resources of the 
bank to its deposit liabilities, it reflects 
very quickly either large withdrawals 
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of cash, or large increase of deposits, 
both of which phenomena indicate an 
increasing demand for funds and a 
greater strain on the machinery of the 
money market. 

Consequently the policy of the bank 
in the past has been (generally speak- 
ing) to regard somewhere about 45 per 
cent. reserve as normal and to be in- 
clined to raise the rate when reserves 
fall noticeably below this level. More- 
over the reserve ratio has been the more 
sensitive because of the peculiar status 
of the Bank of England note, whose 
unfluctuating 100 per cent. gold reserve 
segregated in the bank of issue made the 
fluctuations of “reserve” as published 
in the bank statements purely a reflec- 
tion of the cash assets behind deposit 
liabilities. On this convenient and rela- 
tively trustworthy index the bank has 
always put a good deal of reliance. But 
it must not be overlooked that there 
have always been other considerations 
dictating changes in discount rates, 
notably the state of the foreign ex- 
changes, and other financial and eco- 
nomic conditions; factors always taken 
for granted in the direction of bank 
policy. 

Now the application of the same 
methods to American banking, and the 
suggestion that changes in the reserve 
ratio of the Federal Reserve Banks 
away from a figure of, say, 50 per cent. 
would justify reconsideration of Fed- 
eral Reserve discount rates, meet with 
some serious difficulties, particularly at 
the present time. 

(1) There are occasions when the re- 
serve ratio is so meaningless that its 
indications, if followed, would be ex- 
ceedingly misleading. When, for in- 
stance, the volume of gold in the custody 
of the Reserve Bank is abnormally 
large. the ratio represents little save 
these abnormal assets; and the only 
resull of lowering rediscount rates at 
sucl: limes would be disastrous inflation. 

Such is clearly the situation now. 
That the gold influx since 1920 has 
practically destroyed the present sig- 
nificance of the ratio, is admitted on all 


sides. And there is a good deal to be 
said for the current proposal that in 
view of the dangers lurking in our pres- 
ent stock of gold, and of the peculiar 
circumstances of its acquisition, one 
billion of dollars in gold be set aside 
from the assets of the reserve banks, to 
be held as a trust fund for the rest of 
the world, and not to be used for 
ordinary business expansion. It is a 
proposal that might not find ready ac- 
ceptance from those able to put it into 
effect, but it is hard to see how else the 
reserve ratio could acquire any present 
significance. 

(2) But another difficulty attends 
the use of the reserve ratio as an index, 
a difficulty due to the present method of 
lumping reserves against deposits with 
those against Federal Reserve notes. 
Owing to this lack of segregation of the 
two reserve funds, the reserve ratio does 
not exhibit as completely as is desirable 
the fluctuations of business pressure 
upon the funds of the Federal Reserve 
Banks. For the effect of business de- 
mands as evidenced in deposits is 
obscured by the operations of the banks 
in regard to the issue and retirement of 
bank notes. 

This objection could, however, be re- 
moved by measures, either administra- 
tive or legislative, designed to enhance 
the sensitiveness of the ratio. A 
measure of this sort has already been 
suggested by A. S. Miller of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in the American 
Economic Review for June 1921. His 
proposal is that there be set aside as a 
reserve against the deposit liabilities of 
each Federal Reserve Bank a fixed sum 
in gold, in amount determined by the 
present “normal” needs of business; 
that the remaining gold constitute a 
fluctuating reserve against note issue, 
and that all acquisitions or withdrawals 
of gold be handled through this latter 
fluctuating fund. The fixed sum against 
deposits would, of course, be changed 
from time to time according to the ap- 
parent requirements of business; but its 
freedom from current changes in 
amount would obviously make its ratio 
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to deposits (the real reserve ratio) ex- 
tremely sensitive to any increase or de- 
crease in loans at the Federal Reserve 
Banks. 

(3) Despite, however, the undoubt- 
edly greater value of the reserve ratio 
if thus revised, there still remains the 
objection that at the best the ratio can 
only be of limited and partial signifi- 
cance, 

After all, the adjustment of discount 
rates according to changes in the reserve 
ratio of Reserve Banks has always had 
for its final purpose the checking of 
undue increase of credit during periods 
of business prosperity. And whereas, 
in the past, it has been generally 
assumed that the reserve ratio was a 
fair index of such changing pressure, 
nowadays, with our greater knowledge 
of the phenomena of business cycles, it 
is a matter of common realization that 
a far richer background of data is not 
only advisable but absolutely essential 
for any competent regulation of dis- 
count policy. Statisticians hesitate to 
base their conclusions save on a simul- 
taneous use of a variety of different 
indexes, and the Reserve Banks un- 
doubtedly must do the same. 

As Mr. Miller has pointed out in the 
article already quoted, all the following 
factors are of importance in determin- 
ing change of discount rates: (1) State 
of business and trade, domestic and for- 
eign; (2) state of the money market, 
domestic and foreign; (3) international 
gold movements; (4) seasonal need for 
funds; (5) accidental disturbances; (6) 
political conditions, domestic and for- 
eign; (7) stage of the business cycle; 
(8) price movements; (9) state of bank- 
ing reserves. 

In short, though the reserve ratio may 
continue to be “the most suggestive 


clue,” it is not to be relied on exclusive- 
ly, but may be held to indicate a line 
of policy which may be corrected as 
seems necessary by the scrutiny of al] 
other valuable sources of information 
and forecasting. 


CONCLUSION 


The task, therefore, with which the 
Federal Reserve Banks are faced, is a 
much more formidable one than has 
often been assumed. Faith in the efficacy 
of changes in discount rates, and easy 
reliance on the index value of the re- 
serve ratio, may end in disillusion. At 
present the Reserve Banks can hope to 
do very little more than give a lead to 
the banking world through the signal 
of the rediscount rate. Changes in 
market rates, pressure on borrowers, 
and any stabilization of business which 
might thereby result, must be under- 
taken by the banking community itself; 
and undertaken not because of pressure 
from the Federal Reserve authorities, 
but because of its intelligent knowledge 
of the needs of the situation. 

The time will probably come when, 
with the more extensive spread of bor- 
rowing by member banks, and the more 
elaborate development of a competent 
discount market, the control of market 
rates of interest by the Federal Reserve 
Banks will be practically achieved; but 
the financial market has not yet by any 
means progressed as far as that. For 
the present, the greatest need is a con- 
tinued and searching study of the facts 
of the business cycle, the key to this 
entire question of discount policy. For- 
tunately there is every evidence that 
this need is recognized and is being 
adequately met. 
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Making the Bank Magazine Succeed 
By W- E. WALKER 


Assistant Vice-President First National Bank-Central Wisconsin 
Trust Company of Madison, Wis. 


ANK magazines are like 

kind words. They should 
either be distributed generous- 
ly, or if given out in limited 
numbers, be sent where they 
will do the most good. 

In the case of a bank maga- 
zine, just what that good will be 
depends on the purpose of the 
publication. It may be to win 
good will, to increase savings 
deposits, to get customers to 
use more departments of the in- 
stitution, to induce prospects to 
open accounts, or it may be a 
combination of all of these pur- 
poses, and others. 

In the experience of The 
First National Bank-Central 
Wisconsin Trust Company of 
Madison, with a bank magazine, 
we have passed through many 
stages but have at last deter- 
mined upon a fixed policy which 
appears to be the most effective 
Magazine policy for us to em- 
ploy. 

Years ago the bank put out 
its first magazine. A forceful 
salesman sold it to the officers. 
They thought it would be nice 
to get out something like that. 
The monthly magazines were 


placed in a rack with a sign 
above, “lake One.” The first 
month most of the small edition 


disappeared. It was a novelty 
and the employees helped to get 
the copies out. The second 
month. however, its popularity 
fell off ‘ 


nd thereafter the jan- 
lly had to clean out the 
last edition to make way for the 


itor us 


Succeec:ig number. Publication 
was f Y suspended and no 
one <s¢ 


| to notice the loss. 


Then came a lull in bank mag- 
azines hereabouts. Our officers 
have always strongly favored 
localized material and so when 
we decided later to put out 
The Teller we agreed to make 
it a distinctly local product. We 
realized, incidentally, that there 
was nothing very unique about 


Magazine 


the name, “Teller,” but it hit 
the nail on the head and was 
just as new to the people of 
Madison as it may have been to 
the people of Dallas, Texas, or 
of Portland, Maine, when it 
was introduced there. 

The Teller was to be a month- 
ly magazine devoted to the best 
interests of all the departments 
of The First National Bank and 
Central Wisconsin Trust Com- 
pany. That gave us plenty to 
talk about. The first few edi- 


(Cont nued on page 541) 
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Be’ »n Says: 
“Buy Bonds Now” 


BABSON authority on business con- 

ditions, says, “From the investors’ 
point of view, the present bond market 
offers a real opportunity. Prices may 
react slightly, but I am not at all sure 
that the investor who waits and tries 
to pick up these exact low points will 
have enough to make up for the inter- 
es c 






n 
able,” Babson meant as you secure 
$100 or $500 or $1,000 in surplus funds 
to invest 














George F. Johnson 
Had Eight Cents 





a shoe factory at $15.00 and it wasn't 
Jong antil he rose from the 
foremanship 
Things were no 
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While you are making deposits, yo "s Need 
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Outside front page of an issue of ‘‘The Teller,” the publi- 
cation described by W. E. Walker in this number of “Banking 
Publicity,”’ in his article which begins on this page, “Making 


the Bank Magazine Succeed.” 
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66 DVERTISING.” as 
Bird Wilson 
this 


Edwin 
says in an article in 


number of Bankina Pvus- 
Liciry, ‘is not always essen- 
tial to banking success and 
growth.” “But,” he adds, 
“it is always mighty useful.” 

To carry this argument a 
step further, we might add 
that telephones and _ rail- 
roads, while useful, 
very helpful and very con- 
venient, are not absolutely 
essential. If you are in 
Chicago and you want to 
talk to a man in Cleveland, 
you don’t have to telephone 


very 


him; you don’t even have to 
take a train to go and see 
him. You can always walk 
—that is provided you have 
plenty of time, and your 
legs are still good. 

What is advertising, after 
all, but the shortest distance 
between points—such 
as, for example, your bank 
and the public? Why walk, 


when you can telephone? 


& 


ANKS have often been 
accused of being asleep 
to the real value of timely 
advertising. It is not always 
so. As an illustration of 
when it was not so— 
On the night of December 
23, last, robbers, blew the 
safe of one of the large De- 


two 


troit department stores and 
got away $15,000. 
Frank J. Campbell, adver- 
tising manager of the First 
Bank of Detroit, 
saw an account of the rob- 


with 


National 


bery in an early edition of 
At 8 a. 


m. he was on the job. News- 


the morning paper. 


paper photographers were 
getting pictures of the safe 


Mr. Campbell 


not only got permission from 


at the time. 


the president and treasurer 
of the store to use the pic- 
ture, but rented them a box 
in the bank’s so-called Late 
Deposit Vault. He then ar- 
ranged with the newspaper 
to run an advertisement on 
the page where the story was 
to appear. The page of the 
newspaper containing the 
story and the advertisement 
is reproduced elsewhere in 
this number of Banxkine 
Pusuicity. We cite this in- 
cident as an excellent ex- 
ample of being “on the job” 
in every sense of the word. 


7 


ANY a bank has put 

out a good magazine, 
interesting and well edited, 
only to see it fall by the 
wayside in the course of a 
few months’ time—and then 
wonder why. 

Assuming that 

bank magazine is 


a given 

compe- 
tently edited and econom- 
ically published, and that it 
fails to “get across,” the 
trouble can usually be traced 
to one of three sources: 1. 
Failure to fulfill any partic- 
Lack of 


enthusiasm and support on 


ular purpose. 2. 





THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


the part of the officers and 
employees. 3. Faulty meth- 
ods of distribution. 

A bank magazine. lest it 
be like a ship without a rad- 
der, must, first of all. have g 
And  ‘“‘purpose” 
does not mean deciding to 


purpose. 


publish a magazine because 
“it would be nice to get out 
something like that.” 

Once it has been decided 
just what the purpose of the 
magazine shall be, i. e.. to 
gain good will, to increase 
savings deposits, to get new 
business, etc., the next step 
should be to try to get the 
officers and employees back 
of it; to arouse their en- 
thusiasm and to win their 
active support in the pro- 
ject, and to sustain that sup- 
port once the magazine is 
launched on its career. 

Finally there is the ques- 
tion of distribution. Unless 
the magazine reaches the 
right people in the right 
way its usefulness is lost. 

W. E. Walker, author of 
the article ‘Making the 
Bank Magazine Succeed” in 
this issue of Banxine Pus- 
Licity, has been through the 
mill on the question of bank 
magazines. His bank, in a 
city of about 50,000, has 
finally hit upon a style of 
magazine that it believes will 
succeed over a good long 
period of time. And what- 
ever the size of your bank, 
or the city or town in which 
it is located, you will find 
Mr. Walker’s article inter 
esting as a practical exposi- 
be done 


tion of what can 


with a bank magazine. 
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BUSINESS ON OUR RECORD | 


SEEKING NEW 


When? 


100 years this Bank 
F; s been looking ahead 
and serving those who are 
looking in the same direc- 
tion. There is a greater 
future for you and the 
Chemical if we can get to- 
gether. Whynotarrangeit? 











CHEMICA ANK CENTENNIAL 


t % MODERN 
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MICAL | 
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OF NEW YORK | 
aes | 


HAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL | 


The copy in this series averages thirty-five words per advertisement. 


Any advertisement in this group may be 


Making the Bank Maga- 


zine Succeed 
(Continued from page 539) 


tions came off the press on 


scheduled time. 


Then we got 


mixed up in an exciting em- 
ployees’ contest and The Teller 


met with delay. 


It was delayed 


a few times, and the habit was 


formed. 


Somehow or other 


there was always too much to 
do thereafter to get out The 











SEEKING NEW BUSINESS ON OUR RECORD 





Dollars and 
Centuries 


BANK'S assets are reckoned 
A in dollars. les inherent 
strength is reckohed in TIME 
Only ‘Time can demonstrate its 
ability to meet and survive criti- 
cal financial situations. Every 
panic for 100 years hasmadeOLD 
BULLION stronger than ever. 


100 YEARS OLD * 0035 


Old Customers 


BANK is known by 
the depositors it 
keeps. Some of ours have 
been with us for 80 years. 
That's long enough for 
merit to be discovered or in- 
efficiency to be uncovered! 


100 YEARS OLD ~ 100% MO! 


541 







Which Shall 
It Be? 


T° appoint afi individual 
executor is to be animated 
by sentiment for a friend. To 
appoint this Bank is to be 
animated by- sentiment for 
your, beneficiaries. Which do 
you wish to befriend? 











SEEKING NEW BUSINESS ON OUR RECORD | 


CHEMICAL BANK CENTENNIAL 
100 YEARS OLD—100% MODERN 


—_—————— 
(CHEMICAL BANK CENTENMAL 
MODERN 
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| BROADWAY 4 AT CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL | 







Teller on schedule. Conse- 
quently, for quite a while the 
public was fortunate to receive 
copies every other month. But 
we heard no serious complaints 
from the subscribers. 

Many names, however, were 
added to our out-of-town lists 
at the request of customers 
who praised the fact that we 
were getting away from that 
stereotyped stuff and getting 
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H Bank & Trust Company 
Orleans, U.S.A 





Well thea, when you see much stones in a newspaper 
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the saiety of your cuapeny any ponpenatiobe Vat 


Pretrcion that is ret ~~ ~~ 
cones a day, for a male Gepost Berean be rei 
5 # year. 
Come in today and get your box 
Viewlt Department 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Co. 


New Orleans, U 4 
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read comfortably in ten seconds. 
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It was written for a 
New York bank by Frank Irving Fletcher, a writer of copy long recognized in the field of commer- 
cial advertising as having a positive genius for saying a great deal in the fewest possible words. 


Try it for yourself. 


down to earth with localized, 
human material they could ap- 
preciate and understand. 
Although we ran a variety of 
worth-while features in these 
first editions, whenever we came 
to talk about the various de- 
partments of the bank and 
trust company, we invariably 
ended up with some preaching 
or direct advertising in our at- 
tempts to get a message across. 








“That's Just My Trouble’ 
__ How wary Spm have yon tuned ov os evet indviged 6 + 
Toren ronang something Kae tha 


You dnvw, Bi, I'd give amy be tbe wo 
Ai meyer 


And Bill comtes right back ar bam ech: 


© Thad s just ay oronble. 





Soring) Department 


Hibernia Bank and Trust Co. 
New Orlea: U.S.A. 








A trio of advertisements, two on safe deposit vaults and one on savings, published by a well known 


Southern bank. 





Illustration, headline and copy are in apt combination 
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The 
First National Bank 
of Boston 


The leading financial institution in 
New England 


Branch at Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Branch at Havana, Cuba 
Special Representative in London 


Resources $300,000,000 








Times change, and bank advertising changes with them. 
But the advertising of this large and progressive Boston bank 
did not change until three months ago. Then it changed with 


a bang! 


Compare this stereotyped advertisement with the 


one reproduced in the upper right of the opposite page, and 
published, lo and behold, by the same bank. 


And occasionally too much of 
this advertising material would 
detract from the interest of the 
reader. 

Regarding the distribution of 
The Teller, inasmuch as it was 
published in behalf of all of 
the departments of the bank 
and trust company, we could 
not very well concentrate its 
circulation upon any one class 
of customers or prospects. With 
a view to reaching as many cus- 
tomers and prospects as pos- 
sible, accordingly, and with an- 
other view to economy in dis- 
tribution costs, we decided to 
circulate them from house to 
house. 

The Teller was hitting on 
about three, but we felt we were 
making some progress; enough, 


at least, to cause us to staunch- 
ly defend The Teller’s cause if 
we were approached by some 
salesman with a form publica- 
tion. Somewhat irregular though 
its appearance was, we felt it 
had more value for us than 
most of the more expensive, 
syndicated magazines. 

Finally, however, came a man 
out of the east. He was sell- 
ing bank magazines. He had a 
good magazine containing live, 
human, interesting stories with 
morals that got across, stories 
that were short enough to be 
easily read, also clever cartoons 
that were unusually effective. 
His was one bank magazine 
that I liked to read myself and 
‘most everybody else liked it 
also, I found. 


But our president was un- 
willing to give up our localized 
Teller. In fact, after I heard 
him praise it I was unwilling to 
give it up myself. So we ef- 
fected a compromise. 

Hereafter The Teller was 
going to get out every month on 
time. We were going to get 
some of this man’s inspirational 
copy written by such men as 
B. C. Forbes, Roe Fulkerson, 
Thomas Drier and others. We 
were going to get some of his 
live cartoons. We were going 
to make it a fifty-fifty proposi- 
tion between this inspirational 
material and our localized copy 
and features. We were going 
to make it primarily a magazine 
of inspiration and success. And 
instead of trying to boost all of 
the departments of The First 
National Bank-Central Wis- 
consin Trust Company directly, 
we were going to try and boost 





his is happening 
to investors every day | 


yet such losses can easily be averted 


OOOO 


TH EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


= 37 WALL STREET 





Four things that happened 
one investor. These points are 
brought home tellingly by the re- 
production of a newspaper clipping 
and the marginal notes in brief 
and pertinent comment on it. Then 
follows some copy on how the 
bank’s safe keeping service fore- 
Stalls such avoidable losses 
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but one department indirectly, 
and that was our savings de- 
partment. In addition, of course, 
The Teller would also serve as 
a good will winner for the en- 
tire institution. 

\ change was also made in 
our method of distribution. 1 
never did like to see the paper 
lying around on _ doorsteps, 
especially in rainy weather. But 
a limited budget almost neces- 
sitated it then. We decided, 
however, to cut down the cir- 
culation from 10,000 to 5000 
and to send it out in more dig- 
nified form where it would do 
the most good. It may be all 
right to send an inspirational 
magazine to everybody, but why 
inspire all your competitors’ 
customers as well as your own, 
it was urged. 

So we got a postal permit 
and started sending The Teller 
out in more dignified form. We 
employed two colors consistent- 
ly in its makeup. We increased 
its size somewhat to give us 
more space. And we wrote 
everything for savings deposi- 
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Suited to handle the business of Southern 

correspondents, you would not find.t very 
freuit lection. But there are at 
as! half e dozen banks in Richmond amply 
alfed to tale care of your needs here. 


| Vy here were but one bank in Richmond 


And the service all give 1s good! 


Perhaps because the Planters National Bank 
* sinctly commercial bank number of 
hunk we are the best of them 
corse we wouldn't claim that much. 
an easily umagine that we are trying 

haré to make it true. 


Planters 
National Bank 


Richmond, Virginia 
W MEADE ADDISON 
PRESIDENT 





ond bank boosts other 
bank, and in the proc- 
tself a boost. This ad- 
nt Was prepared by R. 
Ir., assistant cashier and 
£ manager of the Plant- 
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A BUSINESS Man, whose affairs touch 
distant parfs of the world, mea- 
sures The First National Bank's service 
to him in split seconds. 

You won't recognize his picture —but 
it’s typical. He picks out the spot onthe 
world map where his fortunes are turn- 
ing at the moment, calls the bank, and 
gives an order to be executed half way 
round the world 

Do you realize how the wires are hum- 
ming to carry out his orders—and yours? 

In a single month 15,000 messages 
went to Chicago over our private wires, 
anggs many to New York. Six thousand 
tel ne conversations were carried on 
with New York alone, 3,500 with Phila- 
delphia. From Chicago some 3,000 
messages flash out each month to the 


He measures “service” in split-seconds 


™FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 


BOSTON 





cities of the Middle West — bound on 
your business 
yes you are dressing we can cable 
London and get an anewer. 
Before you are half through breakfast 
we can exchange messages with Buenos 
Aires; we can hear from London or 
Havags before you have finished read- 
ing this advertisement. 
And out at the forks of the road on 
this network of wire-ways stand our alert 





r 
in the United States, and over the world 
some 16,000—ready, all of them, to act 
upon your orders. 

Pick out the spot on your map. Then 
turn to the bank whose communications 
reach that spot and place the world at 
the other end of your desk telephone, 
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An example of the up-to-the-minute type of advertising 
that the First National Bank of Boston is using today, after 
long adherence to the ultra-conservative style shown on the 


opposite page. 


tors and for prospective savings 
depositors. 

In building our new maga- 
zine’s mailing list, we first put 
on the names of all ministers, 
editors, doctors’ and dentists’ 
offices, barber shops, police sta- 
tions and libraries in our area. 
We attempted to put into the 
publication material that would 
win for The Teller a place on 
the library table. In securing 
new names to be added to the 
list, we stated not that “your 
name will be added to the list 
free,” but that “you will be 
favored with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to The Teller without 
charge.” We added the names 
of all our dormant and smaller 
savings depositors, feeling that 


these people most needed the 
inspirational material on saving 
money. We add the names of 
all new savings customers so 
they will not get into the dor- 
mant class. By getting up the 
magazine’s mailing list in this 
way, we felt that we were mak- 
ing a persistent appeal and that 
it was going into the homes 
where it would accomplish the 
most good. 

Since determining on this new 
policy, not an issue has ap- 
peared but what some portion 
of it has been quoted in one or 
more local publications as well 
as from the pulpit. A limited 
number of copies is placed in 
the lobby each month and these 
are taken away quickly. More 
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Billion Feet f 
This ts the estimated stand of virgin timber in 
Oregon alone, Wt represents one-tith of 
the tote, standing timber wn the United 


A series of industrial advertisements published by a Portland, Oregon, bank. 
ments are all confined to one subject, 


new names are being added to 
our mailing list at the request 
of the public than ever before. 

In addition to the inspira- 
tional material and the localized 
material, we try to carry con- 
sistently various features that 
will cause our readers to write 
to the editor. ‘These features 
include contests in which read- 
ers tell why they chose this 
bank, how they got stung in 
making fake investments, also 
limerick contests and the like. 

Incidentally, when we ran an 
invitation for our readers to 
write and tell us how they or 
their friends had been stung on 
fake investments, a former fake 
stock salesman came into the of- 
fice, told of a number of fly- 
by-night swindles he had op- 
erated, said he was now in a 
legitimate business, but that his 
conscience was prodding him 
and that he would like to write 
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of his experiences for the ben- 
efit of the investing public. As 
a result, we secured six good 
articles telling of his personal 
experiences. Each is intensely 
interesting and carries a moral 
that comes direct from a former 
operator revealing the tricks of 
his own trade. ‘These articles 
are now being run in the maga- 
zine and will be featured in a 
local paper when they have all 
appeared in The Teller. 

Several form magazines are 
now on the market which may 
contain a higher type of ma- 
terial and more elaborate art 
work than our little magazine 
contains, but we feel that after 
considerable experimentation, 
we have hit upon the right 
combination for this bank in a 
small city. We feel that in pro- 
portion to the cost of the publi- 
cation, our results are very sat- 
isfactory. 


The Smith National Grew Big Without 
Advertising 


By EDWIN BIRD WILSON 
President Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 


DVERTISING is not al- 

ways essential to banking 
success and growth. That is 
proved by the fact that there 
are great banks which have 
never advertised in the modern 
sense. 


In such cases the student of 
banking usually discovers that 
success has been due to the 
set-up of the directorate and 
the ramifications of their busi- 
ness connections, or else to a 
system of direct solicitation of 


The advertise- 
the lumber industry, and aptly so, since Oregon contains 
one-fifth of the total standing timber in the United States, and since the bank has long played 
an active part in the development of the industry. 


business far more costly than 
udvertising by the printed word. 
Often one hears the stock ar- 
gument against bank advertis- 
ing: “The Smith National has 
never advertised and yet it has 
grown remarkably well.” 
That much like 


sounds very 


Anybody’s Financial New 
Year Resolutions For 1924 
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Ninety-Four Years of Banking Success 
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Copy in the form of longhand 
is sometimes used, as above, to 
good effect. W. M. Sherrill, the 

t 


advertising manager of his 
Wilkes-Barre bank, has chosen 
a set of New Year resolutions 
regarding finance as an appro- 
priate and timely subject for th 


use of this style of copy 
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— And Specialization 
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Having chosen a distinctive frame for the copy used in the advertisements of the group, the 
American Banks hold to this frame in all newspaper advertising. The advertising of this group, 
under the able direction of C. H. Wetterau, assistant vice-president, has become widely known 
and is readily recognizable. 


the stock argument against new trust company was born. of persistent advertising. In 
college education: “John Smith It was endowed with intelli- twenty years that institution 
never went to college and see gence as well as a strong direc- has attained such heights of in- 
how successful he has been.” torate, and one of its very first fluence and usefulness as might 


The explanation in both in- acts was to establish a policy not have been reached in a 
stances is that the “natural en- 
dowments” have been such that 
success was almost inevitable. HOW TOMEBT 
And one might fairly say: “But _ MLETIOEFRE 
how much greater and more i 
useful the bank might have been 
if it had advertised intelligent- 
ly, and how much better and 
bigger a man Mr. Smith might as 
have been had he been given pa 
collegiate advantages.” 
Advertising is not always es- 
sential but it is always mighty 
helpful, and very often it is ab- 
wolutely essential. : . ; 
By means of intelligent ad- en —— 


bank may rise to first rank in = 










Elopes With Teacher. -"°% ‘ex consat 











FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK VAULTS 











+ . ° Gam Fae RENE See a 
's community, while a non- GamePCRTED MLDUP 
dvertising bank, with a cen- en 


tury’s honorable history behind 


', stands still or slips back- 
ward, 








Burglar Proof 


Heads of Department Stores, 
Theaters, Garages and Retail Stores 
of every nature, your attention is 
again to our 


: 
Late Deposit Vault Service 





Look over the country and : zl = 
ou will find many illustrations : aes 
f this fact. Banks that were 
eaders a century or a genera- 


ion 








1 or a decade ago have been 
passed and left far behind by 
iewer banks committed to an 
ntelligent policy of advertising, 
ad the progressive spirit that 





Arrange at once {or thin service Telephone Man 6808 








gets such a policy. The ex- 
eptions re those banks pre- _On the morning of the announcement in a morning news- 
i . z paper of a $15,000 robbery through the blowing of a safe 
ously mentioned as having in a large Detroit department store, the First National Bank 
necyl Po ; - ran a vault advertisement on the same page that the story 
ular tural endowments.” of the robbery and a photograph of the wrecked safe 
About e , . ‘ appeared See the editorial page of this number of “Banking 

nty years ago a Publicity’’ for further comment on this. 
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SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 





VISIT THE 
Own Your wn Home Exposition 
* CCLISEUM 


= 


An unusually effective window prepared by the State Bank of Chicago during an “Own 
Your Own Home” exposition in that city. On the left is a model home, complete in every detail, 
including the hedge and shrubbery along the approach to the entrance. The framed poster in the 
center shows a bank book with a home breaking through its pages, and bears the caption, 
“Every Dollar Deposited Piles Up More Bricks for a Home of Your Own.’”’ The poster at the 
right, headed “‘Building,’’ reads: ‘“‘To build a house stone is placed upon stone until the building 
is completed. To build up a fund to build a home dollar is added to dollar in a savings 
account. Both may be built by easy stages. Build a savings account first and then you can buy 
or build a home.” 


hundred years of old-school have been served by it. A cen- 





banking methods and with a tury of benefit to the public How Much Is A “Sucker” Worth? 


non-advertising policy. The has been crowded into twenty 
trust company in mind had _ years because of this company’s 
ideals of service, believed itself eager personal, public services 
a public service institution and — and the extension of those serv- 
proceeded to let the public ices through the knowledge of 


know what its ideals and serv- them spread by advertising. 
ices were. Its reputation now Advertising is not always es- 
is of world-wide reach and hun- _ sential to a bank, but it is al- 


dreds of thousands of people ways mighty helpful. 


& 
How To Capitalize Your Windows 


By M. E. CHASE 


, ary windows may either walk along the street with their 
be cold empty panes of eyes toward show windows- 
glass, whose only function is to. a much stronger habit than to cies tai neal 
let sunshine in to you, or they read advertisements. Then why 
P “az Consult the Better Business Bureat 
may serve a double purpose and = should not bankers capitalize SERVICES 
also be “glad hands,” beckoning that great American habit of 
new customers through your window shopping, as much as An example of how the St. Li 
Bp . ~~ Better Business Bureau is com 
doors. It is the most natural the merchant? They should. ting the seller of frau t 


thing in the world for people to And this is why: Your win- {iy {lee through newsp 
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A window display of home safes in which the “punch” is supplied by the large “Opportunity 


Comes Over the Plate’”’ 





$380 OOO. OO 
WilYOU get part of it ? 


‘mew for ther Chevtmas spending next year 
: é 


A Central Savin 














Central Nationa Bank 
vaTienTw © saosewar 
oe 

apa 
An unusually good Christmas 
Savings ub advertisement pub- 
lished by an Oakland, California, 
bank. It has an attention com- 
Pelling adline, and an interest- 
ing lay and illustration. The 
fact that the copy has been sand- 
wiched etween the caption and 
illustra ti weakens the effective- 
hess of advertisement some- 

what. 


dow display gets your message 
across to people without the 


slightest intrusion upon: their . 


habits or pleasures—without 
forcing. Passers-by gaze upon 
your, and other windows as 
they walk along, in much the 
same way they look through the 
rotogravure section of the Sun- 
day paper—to catch what is 
new, quickly and entertainingly. 
If you make your windows 
“glad hands”—that is, make 
your displays something that at 
once establishes a common 
ground between your bank and 
people’s needs — you create 
prospects who are right at your 
very door when they get the 
impulse to act upon your sug- 
gestions. Those same sugges- 
tions read at home in the news- 
paper or in a letter might im- 
press, but remember there will 
be half a hundred other in- 
terests crowding into your pros- 
pects’ lives before they can get 


to your bank to act. If the 
impulse your advertisement 
makes upon them be just a 


poster in the background 


flash, “Yes, that’s a good thing, 
I ought to open a savings ac- 
count,” chances are that the im- 
pulse will wane and wane and 
then die before they find occa- 
sion to call at your place of 
business. That same impulse, 
created by your window dis- 
play, has a much stronger pos- 
sibility of being acted upon 
then and there, in the first 
warmth of enthusiasm. 

Too, people feel that they 
sell themselves on the idea of 
doing business with you, far 
more than if their action has 
been the result of your going 
out after them in person or by 
letter. There is a funny twist 
in human nature that makes us 
all better satisfied to act of our 
own free will. 

Or, if folks are not then “in 
the market,” seeing your adver- 
tisement on your own premises, 
ties it up firmly with your in- 
stitution, and when they are “in 
the market” the chances are ex- 
cellent that you will get their 


business. 
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A good window display 
Twentieth Century Limited in 
in the foreground. 


limited train gets to its destination quickly. 
but lose time while stopping at way stations. 


for a bank in a 


railroad town, with the striking poster of the 


the background and lanterns and other trainmen’s paraphernalia 


The copy on the poster at the left, headed 
Other trains travel almost as fast when running, 
does not allow his account to 


“On the Limited,” 


A successful saver 


reads: “A 


get side-tracked. He sees that it always has the right of way and heads for his destination 


on a clear track. 


Get aboard the ‘Security Limited’ at savings window No, 1,” 


This window was 


prepared by the Security Savings and Trust Company of Los Angeles. 


Those banks getting the best 
results from their windows are 
visualizing, or picturing, the 
uses of their banks in a way 
that is interesting and under- 
standable to those who have not 
yet used that particular func- 
tion of a bank. The keynote 
of a successful window display 
is elemental simplicity. By ele- 
mental simplicity is not meant 
something cheap and tawdry; 
not a childish array of A B C 
blocks; nor yet a “talking 
down” to passers-by. What is 
absence of the 
technical and any suggestion 
that banking or investing is 
mysterious and complicated. 

Displays, to be effective, 
should be in harmony with your 
particular community and the 
class of business you desire to 


meant, is an 





Helping Americans get 
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SITIES 


This advertisement has a very 
original and interesting headline. 
The copy, while good, is handi- 
capped by a very uninviting lay- 
out. The impression is given that 
as much copy as possible was 
crammed into a given space. 


attract. To make new friends 
for your institution, you must 
first establish a common ground 
between it and your prospective 
customer. Your “attention get- 
ter” (sometimes something quite 
off the subject of banking or 
investing, but of keen interest 
to your prospect) forms that 
common ground. When a com- 
mon ground has been estab- 
lished, then it is an easy matter 
to get your prospect’s favorable 
attention to your real message. 
For instance, if yours is a rail- 
road town, and you wish rail- 
road business, a headlight shin- 
ing out from the center of your 
window, will get the attention 
of railroad men. With their at- 
tention, and your message in 
railroad vernacular tying up 
with the headlight idea, you will 
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Dog and kennel display gotten up by the Union Trust Company of Cleveland 


When this 


picture was taken the live puppies which were a feature of the window were asleep in the kennel 


The display card in the center reads: “The wise dog banks bones for future needs,’ 


while in the 


right hand corner of the window is a poster reading: ‘‘One bone is all you need to open a savings 


account.’’ 


make them warm up to your in- 
stitution. If they are then pros- 
pects, more natural 
than that they should come in 
ind get an account going with 
vou instead of with the bank 
across the street, where they 
see nothing but cold stone walls 
Once in- 
side, of course, these railroad 
men will expect a “glad you 
came in” or its equivalent from 
your tellers—else it is like bit- 
ing into a luscious looking bon- 


what is 


and barred windows. 


} ’ 1 ; 
Son and finding a sour lemon 
filling 


Don't merely entertain your 
public y attention getters, or 
you will not play square with 
yourself. Make the attention 
getter strong—then make your 
e-up stronger. That is, do not 
have it seem that your home 


safes an captions are made to 


» your headlight idea. 


play uy; 
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An unattractive layout, confus- 
ing to the eye. The headline is 
good, but there is too much copy 
for the space provided, and it is 
very poorly arranged. 


While your headlight is the big 
thing in your window, make 
your live looking caption leave 
the distinct impression that the 
headlight’s only purpose is to 
illustrate the message you are 
trying to get over; make your 
caption to read so as to include 
the headlight in a metaphorical 
way. Your is about 
savings accounts, not headlights. 

One bank had a very fine win- 
dow display of sponges. It was 
wonderfully interesting. Crowds 
of people stopped to look at the 
different specimens and the sub- 
sea photographs; but not any- 
where in the display was there 
a tie-up with the bank’s busi- 
ness. 

Another instance of over- 
playing the attention getter: A 
bond house put in a very ex- 
tensive collection of postage 
stamps, and it, too, drew 


message 
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Prete by Peirchitd Aerial Camere Corp. 


Broad Views— 
for FAR-SIGHTED INVESTORS 


Great railroads and terminals must be to become increasingly important to 
constantly improved to meet the coun- _ national prosperity. 
try’s needs for efficient transportation. Every such bond offered to invests 
The far-sighted investor places a ors by The National City Company 
portion of his funds in the bonds of has beep painstakingly analyzed for 
good railroad and vital terminal com- sound values. Come irito the local 
panies, not only because the proper- office, or write, and a copy of the 
ties themselves-have immense-actual current issue of “Recommended 
value, but also because they are bound =*Bond’s” will be gladly given to you. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 











An impressive combination of headline and _ illustration. 
This advertisement, which appeared in the so-called “Quality 
Group” magazines, is well adapted to the investment adver- 
tising pages of high type general publications of the ‘‘Atlantic 
Monthly” class. 


crowds to the window, but : 
did not bring folks in, for there 
was no message. 

Each window display shouli 
have but one idea. If you are 
bidding for savings accounts 
do not also bid for checking ac. 
counts and trust business in 
that same display. Let you 
next two displays hid for tha: 
business, separately. In x 
doing, you give passers-by one 
clear cut idea at a time an 
not a jumbled mass. That is 
the policy of all higher class 
institutions. Look along your 
street—isn’t it the cheaper 
stores that crowd their windows 
full to bursting with a little of 
everything in stock? Isn't it 
your better class merchant who 
one week features a display of 
street wear, and everything in 
that window pertains to the 
street? Another week he may 
have a sport clothes display, 
with everything suggestive of 
tennis, golf, boating, etc. There 
may be many articles, but thes 
all bear upon the one subject. 
That makes unity. Unity is 
pleasing— inviting. 

A successful window is never 
monotonous by being all in one 
color, or having many similar 
articles, without some kind of 
relief. Color, light, motion— 
one or all three are needed in 








The Inefficiency of 
Overburdened Shoulders 








Wie ill gladly explain the advemtages of 
a nena 


The Fidelity Trust Company The Fidelity Trust Company 
: of Buffalo : of Buffalo 























Will, Your Life Be an 
Unscored Goal? 





¢ The Fidelity Trust Company 
of Butta! 


a 











A well prepared series published by a Buffalo bank. The two advertisements on th¢ left 
discuss the advantages of trust company administration, while the two on the right discuss, 


respectively, savings, and the importance of making a will. 
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ur attention getter. The more 
rilliant your color spot, the 
ynaller it must be, and the 
sore elegant in texture. If you 
employ automatic action for 
your attention getter, use it as 
ou would a brilliant color— 
‘he more intense the action, the 
snaller the device should be. 
In making your “framed pic- 











Your Banker’s Services 
to You—and 

His Banking Connections 
in New York 


F VEN so recently as twenty 
ray years ago, home-town 
business was pretty much 


a local affair 

Today the business man, wher- 
ever he may live, figures in Nation- 
al business much more than he 
may suppose. 

Your local bank and its activities 
have grown with your activities— 
or even somewhat in advance, an- 
y the next forward step in 
the affairs of its customers. 

Few people stop to realize the 
4 highly perfected cooperation that 
exists today between the home bank 
and the banking institutions of the 
great trading centers. 
| T this codperation, and 
the facilities of telegraph and tele- 
phone—the business man in any 
of the 48 states trades as freely in 
New York as in his home city. 

This makes the New York con- 
nections of your local bank all the 
more important—to the bank, and 
to yor customer. 

For n 
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¢ least of your Jocal bank 
s is his ability to execute 
your persona! and commercial bank- 
ing business in New York 


| THE FARMERS’ LOAN 
| AND TRUST COMPANY 
16-22 WILLIAM.STREET 
FIFTH AVE. OFFICE, 475 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 


TERED IN 1822 
FOR THE PURPOSE OF ACCOMMODATING 
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Who's Who in 
Bank Advertising 














F. A. STEARNS 


Bank Business Builders, Inc. 


R. STEARNS has just resigned as advertising manager 
M of the Security Trust & Savings Bank of Los Angeles, 

after seven years of handling the advertising of that 
well known California institution, which now has resources 
exceeding $200,000,000. He leaves the Security to assume 
active charge of Bank Business Builders, Inc., of Los Angeles, 
a publishing and advertising firm engaged in publishing adver- 
tising literature and books on banking. Mr. Stearns has been 
prominently identified with the development of many of the 
most successful bank advertising mediums now in use. He 
was chosen by the Publicity Committee of the American 
Bankers Association to prepare a series of sixty newspaper 
advertisements to popularize thrift and banking services. 
These advertisements are now being run by banks in hun- 
dreds of newspapers throughout the United States. He was 
also responsible for developing the first window displays to be 
succeesfully used for advertising purposes by banks. 
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—- — - — or three weeks. If vou do not 
- change every week, it is well to 
hy keep your exhibit fresh in ap- 66 
eee thipn Trust Company pearance and to shift things 
Nos M,« chose ‘ Ie SELECTION & about two or three times, so 
a INVESTMENTS ee tee . 
= 4% ’ ‘ while it is the same display, it 
| ae Tee ee ee , 
Cw Bika! will have a different look J} ing 5 
7 Where the same people are as he 
ry passing your way, day after upsta 
~, day, you will find that changing Wl 
A J — - . . 2 
P~ ae displays every week will hold tone 
: one 
aren BEWARE MINE , interest better. had 1 
je 3 vad fh 
or STOCK CRAFTER ro Tie up your window advertis- “uy 
ee mpi” ing with advertising in other - 
eters mediums. Just as three stones was J 
$3000 ig thrown into the lake at once, check 
SWI ~ ° ° 
SWINDLE BARE, will make three times as much days 
a splash as one stone, so will Jin 
FAKE STOCES 16 19 A " 
1 snen0%0 BEWARE MINE window, newspaper and direct- ? 
Sc = isi wa He 
‘ ct by-mail advertising, all on the “Jj 
same subject and used simul- 2 
The Scholarship Contest “a charg 
ope taneously, create a_ stronger - 
impression on your public, than F 
if used at different times. “Fi 
Also, tie up your window idea time | 
Clnion ¢. Company with an_ occasional current- run t 
- = H ¢ " eal. aks 
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This full page newspaper advertisement of a Detroit trust When one idea has been put i 
company, explains why the company chose “The Selection ,, : ivelv. f et it and siup-u 
of Investments” for the first annual scholarship contest. over intensively, forg ; . 
This company decided to set aside $5000 annually begin- take up the next in the same and ¢ 
ning January 1924, to establish five $1000 scholarships. The ‘ : , , 
contest has been given wide publicity in Detroit newspapers. manner. It is something = count 
all the while that gets attention busin: 
Displays, to keep effective, banks change their windows and holds attention for your I mar 
must be changed often. Most every week; some every two _ institution. stick 
ae Took 
3 and ti 
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An excellent series of advertisements published by a New York trust company. At the — his a 
is a letter from a depositor to the bank which has attracted nation wide attention, and which 
has elicited hundreds of letters of favorable comment from Maine to California. The text of this give 
letter was reproduced in February in “‘The Bankers Magazine.” The three other advertisements f 
of this group, aided by Frank Godwin's splendid black and white illustrations, describe interest- os 


ingly various specific 


instances of service 


rendered by 


the company. 
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Those Girls on the Individual Books 


By T. 


66 IM, come up right away, will 
you?” It was the president’s 
voice. Jim Brannon felt a sink- 

ing sensation in the pit of his stomach 

as he hung up the receiver and hurried 
upstairs. 

When the president spoke in that 
tone of voice it meant that something 
had happened. 

“Jim,” the president began, ““Hopple 
was just in here—says we paid a $300 
check he had stopped payment on five 
days ago.” 

Jim said nothing. What was there to 
say? 

“Jim, how long have you been in 
charge of the individual books?’ 

“Four months.” 

“Four months, eh? Well sir, that is 
time enough for a good man to learn to 
run that department efficiently. You 
are not doing it. I’ve been lenient with 
you, and I’ve given you plenty of time 
to get broken in—but now you've got 
to come through or get out. Those 
slip-ups on stop payments must stop— 
and debits and credits to wrong ac- 
counts. TThey’re losing us too much 
business. Take Hopple, for instance 
I managed to smooth him out, and he’ll 
stick with us, but it was hard work. 
Took me a whole half hour. I’m sick 
and tired of interviewing customers who 
get sore because of mistakes in your de- 
partment. We lost three good accounts 
last month because of errors in book- 
keeping, and Hopple’s will go on the 
next mistake. Now Jim—hereafter I’m 
not going to smooth over your mistakes 
for you. I’m through playing diplomat 
to save your skin. VT'rom now on I’m 
going to send every man who complains 
about an error in his account right down 





to vou —you handle them for a while. 
See how you like calming down a good 
customer who is sore as a boil, and for 
See whether you can save 
his account for the bank. Maybe it will 
give ) uu some idea of the responsibility 
of vx job.” 


good reason. 





N. T. 


“Mr. Briggs, I’m trying hard,’ Jim 
began, “but with that bunch of girls 
we've got on the books—” 

“Trying to blame it on the girls, eh? 
Nothing doing. Other banks use girls 
on the books, and get results. The 
trouble is with you. If the girls won’t 
do the work, it’s because you don’t know 
how to handle them.” 

The president waved his hand—and 
the interview was at an end. 

Sadly Jim Brannon walked down the 
stairs to the bookkeeping department. 
He knew before he reached the room, 
what he would see—ten young girls all 
talking at once, giggling, fussing with 
their hair; ledgers, machines and checks 
forgotten. Try as he would, he simply 
could not make those girls tend to busi- 
ness when he was out of the room. 

Jim didn’t exactly like those girls. 

He understood how to handle men. 
He had been in the army, and knew how 
to deliver a tongue-lashing that would 
transform a crowd of irresponsible, un- 
disciplined boys into orderly, industri- 
ous workmen. But it was different with 
girls. A man simply couldn’t cut loose 
and abuse them. 

Jim went as far as he dared. He 
endeavored to enforce severe discipline. 
He allowed practically no conversation 
between the girls during working hours, 
except that pertaining to bank business. 
Candy was taboo. Working hours were 
carefully watched, and tardiness severe- 
ly reprimanded. 

He prided himself that the relations 
between himself and the girls under him 
were as impersonal as possible under 
the circumstances. He called every girl 
by her last name, although the girls 
were few of them over 19 and he was 
well over 30. He never spoke to them 
except upon bank matters. He main- 
tained a certain aloofness which, he be- 


lieved, was necessary to assert his 
authority. 
He was especially severe in the 


reprimands which he issued as punish- 
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“ The girls, he decided, were simply impossible. . 


‘ 


ment for what he felt were the “unfor- 
givable sins” of the department— 
letting a check go through upon which 
payment had been stopped, or crediting 
a deposit or charging a debit to the 
wrong account. 

Time and again he had warned 
against the making of these major 
errors; threatened, scolded, lectured— 
but apparently in vain. 

In spite of everything he had been 
able to do, the percentage of “unfor- 
givable sins” committed in his depart- 
ment was on the increase. 

The girls, he decided, were simply 
impossible. No one, he believed, could 





. . The minute his back was turned, they 
neglected their work and began to whisper” 


make them do any better. They had 
absolutely no sense of responsibility. 
The minute his back was turned, they 
neglected their work and began to whis- 
per of movies or dates or boys or auto 
rides. Their dress and their hair seemed 
the most important things in the world. 
They were silly, foolish, babbling in- 
fants, not fit to be entrusted with any- 
thing, to say nothing of bank ledgers. 
While he scolded, they sat and fiddled 
with their thumbs, or giggled and looked 
bored. Everything he said went in one 
ear and out the other—when he was 
through lecturing them, they went right 
on making the same mistakes in the 
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same old way, forgetting, mis-posting, 
giggling and chewing gum. 

They were for all the world like a 
bunch of eighth grade school children, 
just as naughty, just as inanely foolish, 
just as lacking in sense of responsibility. 

And now the president had said that 
he must make good or get out. 

That afternoon he delivered to the 
girls such a tongue-lashing as they had 
never received before. 

But the very next day occurred two 
errors in posting, followed shortly by 
two irate customers. It happened that 
the errors were not serious, and that the 
customers had discovered them soon 
after they had happened. Jim suc- 
ceeded in “smoothing them out” and 
keeping their accounts. 

Then he delivered another scolding 
even more severe than the first. 

The next week seven customers re- 
ported errors in their accounts—and 
three took their accounts elsewhere. 

Jim received these irate customers in 
a little ante-room outside the main book- 
keeping room, and was always careful 
to shut the door so that the girls would 
not hear what was going on. When the 
customer made the complaint, Jim 
would go out into the bookkeeping room, 
look up the proper ledger and check file 
if necessary, and then go back into the 
little room. Then, when the customer 
had gone, he would call into the little 
room the girl who had made the mis- 
take, and give her what he termed a 
“scientific bawling-out.” 

These he made more and more severe, 
until he found that they simply made 
the girls burst into a torrent of tears, 
without apparently doing any good. 

The third week Jim had ten callers 
—ten angry customers to interview— 
ten apologies to make—ten nerve- 
wracking arguments to keep accounts in 
the bank—ten promises that “it will 
never happen again.” 

At the end of the third week the 
president meeting him in the hall, said 


curtly: “Pll give you three more 
weeks—that’s all, unless you show a 
sta: ling improvement.” 


That night Jim walked the streets, 
thinking. 

He remembered what the president 
had said to him three weeks before— 
“You handle them for a while. Maybe 
it will give you some idea of the re- 
sponsibility of your job.” 

It certainly had. Never before had 
he realized how downright angry cus- 
tomers got when an error was made on 
their accounts. Never before had he 
realized what actual damage could be 
done by mis-posting or slipping up on 
a stop-payment. 

And then, suddenly, Jim Brannon got 
a brand new idea. At last he made a 
decision. 

The very next time an angry customer 
came in, he would try something new. 

The opportunity came the next morn- 
ing. 

The telephone rang. It was the 
president. 

“Hopple’s coming down to see you,” 
he said. 

Hopple! 

Hopple had sworn, last time, that 
if another error was made in his ac- 
count, he would take it to another bank. 
And he kept an average balance of 
about $20,000. 

Hopple! That would be in Florence 
Plumb’s ledger. That girl again! 

Of all of them she was certainly the 
worst. She was bright, quick and tire- 
less—but she was also very good look- 
ing, popular, and inclined to be impu- 
dent—an extremely hard girl to man- 
age. She simply didn’t care. 

She made more mistakes than any of 
the others. 

Hopple was pounding on the door. 

Jim opened it quickly. 

“Come in, Mr. Hopple,” he said, and 
before Hopple could say a word Jim led 
him right over to where Florence Plumb 
was posting her ledger. 

“Miss Plumb, here, is the girl who 
keeps our records of your account,” he 
said. “What’s the trouble?” 

“Trouble!” Hopple exclaimed. He 
was fairly sputtering. “Trouble! I 
wrote a $15,000 check to close a big 
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deal—the man I gave it to, not knowing 
me, came in here to get it certified and 
the bank told him I didn’t have enough 
in my account to cover it! He got sore 
because he said I had given him a bum 
check, called off the deal, and I stand 
to lose an even $5000. ‘Trouble! Now 
see here—I had plenty in this bank to 
cover that check—I had made a deposit 
of $18,000 just the day before! That’s 
a fine thing for a bank to do! Here—”’ 

“Just a minute,” Jim interposed. 
“Miss Plumb, can you explain this sit- 


Ee 


uation?’ 

Florence Plumb had turned pale. 
With trembling fingers she opened her 
ledger to the name Hopple. 

“Oh!” she cried, and buried her face 
in her hands. 

“What did you do?” asked Jim in an 
even tone. 

“T credited that $18,000 check to E. 
L. Hopple instead of E. J. Hopple!” 
she wailed. 

“You did, eh?’ Hopple broke in. 
“Well, Brannon, there you are. Now 
what have you got to say? How are 
you going to fix up that? I tell you, 
I’m through with this bank. I just 
want to tell you what I think of you 
before I take my account across the 
street. You’re the most inefficient, in- 
accurate, unbusinesslike institution that 
ever masqueraded under the name of a 
bank. Look at your bookkeepers—a 
bunch of half-baked flappers that ought 
to be in kindergarten, learning how to 
cut out paper dolls. Ne wonder you 
make mistakes on your books. I mean 
you, young lady—you did this. You 
cost me $5000. Now let me get out 
of here. I wouldn’t—” 

“Just a moment,” Jim broke in. 

“Not a second! You necdn’t think 
you can wheedle me into giving you 
another chance. I’ve done that once too 
often, to my sorrow. Never again for 
me! I’m going—” 

Then a surprising thing happened— 
surprising, at least, to Jim Brannon. 

Florence Plumb sprang to her feet, 
‘seized Hopple by the front of his coat 


and raised her pretty, tear-stained face 
to his. 

“Oh, please, Mr. Hopple!’” she 
begged. “It’s all my fault. I knew bet- 
ter. Mr. Brannon has scolded me hun- 
dreds and hundreds of times, but I just 
wouldn’t be careful! Please don’t take 
your account away! I'll look it over 
specially, every day—honest I will. Oh, 
Mr. Hopple!” 

Hopple hesitated—and in that instant 
the battle was won. For the first time 
in his life Brannon thanked the powers 
that be that Florence Plumb was good- 
looking. 

Florence buried her face on Hopple’s 
coat and wept. 

“There, there,” said Hopple, at last, 
“T’ll give you another chance. I oughtn’t 
to—but I will. Mind, now—never 
again. Goodby, Brannon.” 

It was a very tearful, contrite Flor- 
ence Plumb who talked to Jim Brannon, 
that afternoon, in the little private 
room. 

“And I just didn’t understand!’’ she 
pleaded. “I never knew that terrible 
things like that really happened just 
because ‘little me’ made a mistake! | 
thought you were scolding us just for 
the sake of scolding! You’re so—so 
strict, you know—you make us stop 
talking, and—and—we just didn’t take 
it seriously, about the bank losing cus- 
tomers. Oh, I’m so ashamed!” 

“There, there, Florence,” Jim found 
himself saying, much to his surprise. 
“Don’t ery. I’ve learned something 
too.” 

With that he went out into the book- 
keeping room and called out: “Mame! 
Gertrude! Jessie! And all the rest of 
you—just a few words. 

“In the first place, I want to apol- 
ogize to you. I’ve been scolding you 
when I ought to have been explaining 
things to you. 

“T’ve treated you like a bunch of 
school children, and so you've treated 
me like a teacher you didn’t like. 

“I was wrong. You girls are grown 
up, and you are able to take a little re- 
sponsibility on vour own shoulders. 
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THE BANKERS 


I'm going to stop scolding you. 
There will be no more lectures. You can 
talk if you like, any time you like, as 
long as you get out your work. I don’t 
care how much candy you eat. All I 
ask is that you get down to work on 
time. 

‘“But—every one of you is responsible 


for your own book. And if a serious 
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mistake is made—like the one on Hop- 
ple’s account—the customer on whose 
account it was made is going to come 
right in here and talk to the girl who 
made the mistake, just as Hopple did 
today.” 

That’s all there is to the story— 
except the fact that Jim Brannon still 
has his job. 


Novel Check Adopted by New York Bank 


N the banking center of New York 

below Chambers street where most 
of the large banks have their main of- 
fices, considerable interest is being 
aroused by a novel form of check re- 
cently introduced by The Coal and Iron 
National Bank. 

This check cannot be raised to any 
appreciable extent if it happens to fall 
into the hands of a dishonest person. 
There are figures on the left side of 
the face of the check which correspond 
approximately to any amount which 
may be drawn from $1 to $50,000. By 
inserting these figures on the check 
under an ingenious metal cutter which 
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is riveted te the inside front cover of 
the check book, the left hand edge of the 
check may be torn in such a manner 
that the highest figure remaining corres- 
ponds to the amount for which the check 
is drawn. Thus, if the check is for 
$9.76 the left hand edge may be torn so 
that the highest figure left on this cut 
section will read $10.00. It means that 
no matter how unscrupulous a person 
receives the check, he will be unable to 
raise the check above $10. The Coal 
and Iron National Bank has the ex- 
clusive use in New York below Cham- 
bers street of this novel check. 
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High Points 


The Banker and Morals 
By Richard W. Saunders 


HERE was a time, not so very 
many years ago, when any allu- 
sions in the comic section of the 
papers or by humorists generally, to 
the banker, were to a certain elusive 
habit he was supposed to possess, 
namely that of disappearing overnight 
with the major part of his depositors’ 
funds. Even now an occasional refer- 
ence is made to this in jocular wise, 
showing how an ancient superstition can 
be invoked to make the people laugh. 
When it is realized how seldom, out 
of the thousands of bankers, one is 
found recreant to his trust, it is certain- 
ly a tribute to the men who follow that 
profession. There can be no doubt that 
the standard is higher than ever before, 
and the occasional few who do go wrong 
are generally outside of the real bank- 
ing field and on the border line where 
the difference between real banking and 
the selling of steamboat tickets, is not 
very great. Not that there is anything 
reprehensible in selling steamboat tick- 
ets. Far from it; for the commission, 
we understand, is quite a decent per- 
centage. It must be that the idea of 
travel, underlying both, has a pernicious 
effect leading to perigrinations. 
However, in a search for poetic ex- 
pressions that would extol the banking 
profession, which search, in spite of al- 
most complete failure, is still persisted 
in, one comes across poems here and 
there, that have the old joke as a basis. 
For example, the genial autocrat Oliver 
Wendell Homes has written “The 
Banker's Secret” in quite the old style. 
After more than one stanza about the 
banker’s festive board where “Damask 
and silver catch and spread the rays,” 
etc.—which one is not very apt to 
condemn, unless not invited to such 


feasts—he runs over the invited guests, 
including “‘ a congressman, distinguished 
guest! We don’t count him—they asked 
him with the rest!” (You see the same 
tendency to utilize the prehistoric joke 
—perhaps with more basis, however.) 
Then the banker himself is introduced, 
but at once we see something must be 
wrong for he pushes aside the wine and 
instead: “Ha! That is brandy; ‘see him 
fill his glass!” Speeches, follow, and 
laughter, anecdote, music. “The jocund 
evening whirls itself along. Till the last 
chorus shrieks its loud encore, and the 
white neckcloths vanish through the 
door.” 

Then the banker, from a secret iron 
closet, brings out the treasures with 
which and with a companion, “The 
bride of shame, the wife without the 
ring,” he vanishes into the world out- 
side: 

The lives he wrecked were scattered far and 
wide; 

One never blamed nor wept—she only died. 

None knew his lot, though idle tongues 
would say 

He sought a lonely refuge far away 

And there, with borrowed name and altered 
mien, 

He died unheeded, as he lived unseen. 

The whole story sounds like an old 
bit of folk-lore from generations past. 
And while wholesome laws, improved 
organizations, strict examinations and 
above all, the gradual departure of the 
“one man bank” have done their share, 
it may readily be maintained that the 
men in the banking field are of caliber 
second to none and deserve, as they are 
receiving, the respect and confidence of 
the public. 

We need a new joke on the banker, 
but the trouble is, we don’t seem able to 
find one. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Federal Reserve Bank Liable 
in Forwarding Check for 
Collection Direct to 
Drawee Bank 


Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond v. D. J. 
Malloy & J. H. Malloy, Trading as 
Malloy Brothers, Supreme Court of 
United States, February 18, 1924. 


HE United States Supreme Court 

has decided that a Federal Re- 

serve Bank assumes the responsi- 
bility in forwarding a check, deposited 
with it for collection, direct to the bank 
on which it is drawn, and is liable to 
the owner of the check where the drawee 
bank fails before the draft which it 
sends in payment of the check can be 
collected. 

It appeared that the plaintiffs, 
Malloy Brothers, deposited a check for 
$9000, payable to their order, in a bank 
in Florida for collection and credit. 
The check was drawn on the Bank of 
Lumber Bridge, N. C. The deposit 
slip provided that “checks, drafts, etc., 
received for collection or deposit, are 
taken at the risk of the indorser until 
actual payment is received.” 

After passing through two other 
banks in the process of collection, the 
check came into the hands of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Richmond. 

On December 10, 1920, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Richmond, or 
the “Richmond bank,” as it is referred 
to in the court opinion, sent the 
check the bank at 
Lumber Bridge for collection and re- 
turn. The check was received, or should 


direct to drawee 


have been received, by the drawee bank 


on Saturday, the eleventh. On Tues- 
day. the fourteenth, it was stamped 
“Paid” by the drawee bank and charged 
to the account of the drawer. On the 
same day, the drawee bank sent to the 
Richmond bank a draft on a bank in 


Greensboro, N. C., in payment of the 
check. The drawee, Bank of Lumber 
Bridge, failed before the draft could be 
collected. 

This action was brought by Malloy 
Brothers against the Richmond bank to 
recover the amount of the check on 
the theory that the loss had been due to 
the method of collection adopted by the 
Richmond bank. 

The court decided, in the first place, 
that if the loss was due to any negligent 
or unauthorized act on the part of the 
Richmond bank, that bank was liable 
to Malloy Brothers for the amount. 

It has always been held that it is 
negligent for a collecting bank to for- 
ward a check, delivered to it for collec- 
tion, direct to the bank on which it is 
drawn. The reason is that this action, 
in effect, makes the debtor an agent for 
the very purpose of collecting the debt. 
It makes it possible for the drawee bank 
to delay payment in cases where prompt 
payment is inconvenient. 

But this rule does not apply to Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks for the reason that, 
in Regulation J (8) 1920, Federal Re- 
serve Banks are authorized, and in 
fact required to forward checks received 
by them for collection, direct to the 
banks on which the checks are drawn. 

It has also been generally held that, 
where .a_ collecting bank presents a 
check for collection to the bank upon 
which it is drawn, it should receive pay- 
ment in cash only, and that the collect- 
ing bank is responsible for any loss 
that results from its act in receiving 
payment by drafts or otherwise than in 
money. 

On behalf of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, it was urged that authority to 
forward the check direct to the drawee 
bank constituted authority to receive 
payment by draft. The court held that 
this argument was not sound. There is 
nothing in the regulation referred to 
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which expressly authorizes an accept- 
ance or payment in anything other than 
money. The check could have been paid 
by the forwarding of currency to the 
Federal Reserve Bank and, as the court 
pointed out, currency frequently is sent 
in transactions of this kind. Therefore, 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond 
was held liable for the amount of the 
check. 

Mr. Justice Sutherland delivered the 
opinion of the court. 

Malloy Brothers brought this action 
against the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond in a state court, to recover 
$9000, alleged to be the amount of a 
check drawn to their order upon the 
Bank of Lumber Bridge, North Caro- 
lina. The case was removed to the 
Federal District Court for the Eastern 
District of North Carolina, where it was 
tried without a jury and judgment ren- 
dered for plaintiffs, 281 Fed. 997, which 
was affirmed by the Court of Appeals. 
291 Fed. 7638. 

The check was drawn on November 
30, 1920, delivered to and received by 
plaintiffs and the amount credited to 
the drawer. It was properly indorsed 
and deposited with the Perry Banking 
Company of Perry, Florida, for collec- 
tion and credit, on December 1. A 
credit card was delivered to plaintiffs 
upon which was printed: ‘Checks, 
drafts, ete., received for collection or 
deposit, are taken at the risk of the in- 
dorser until actual payment is received.” 

A statute of Florida, then and ever 
since in force (Laws of Florida, 1909, 
ec. 5951, p. 146) provides as follows: 


That when a check, draft, note, or other 
negotiable instrument is deposited in a bank 
for credit, or for collection, it shall be con- 
sidered due diligence on the part of the bank 
in the collection of any check, draft, note or 
other negotiable instrument so deposited, to 
forward en route the same without delay 
in the usual commercial way in use accord- 
ing to the regular course of business of 
banks, and that the maker, endorser, guaran- 
tor, or surety of any check, draft, note or 
other negotiable instrument, so deposited, 
shall be liable to the bank until actual final 
payment is received, and that when a bank 
receives for collection any check, draft, note, 
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or other negotiable instrument, and for- 
wards the same for collection, as herein 
provided, it shall only be liable after actual 
final payment is received by it, except in 
case of want of due diligence on its part, as 
aforesaid. 


The Perry Banking Company in- 
dorsed and transmitted the check to a 
bank at Jacksonville, Florida, which, in 
turn, indorsed and transmitted it, on 
account of the Atlanta Federal Reserve 
Bank, to a bank at Atlanta, Georgia; 
and by the latter bank it was trans- 
mitted for collection to the Richmond 
bank, defendent herein. 

On December 10, 1920, the Richmond 
bank transmitted the check, together 
with several other small checks, to the 
Lumber Bridge bank for collection and 
return. The letter containing these 
checks, by regular course of mail, should 
have been received, and, so far as ap- 
pears, was received, by the Lumber 
Bridge bank on Saturday, December 11. 
On Tuesday, December 14, the check in 
question was stamped “Paid”’ and 


charged to the account of the drawer, 
and on the same day the Lumber Bridge 
bank transmitted to the Richmond bank 
its draft on the Atlantic Banking & 
Trust Company, of Greensboro, North 
Carolina, for the aggregate amount of 
the checks, including the one here in 


question. The draft was received by 
the Richmond bank on December 15, 
and immediately forwarded to the bank 
at Greensboro for payment. On Decem- 
ber 17 the Greensboro bank notified the 
Richmond bank by wire that the Lumber 
Bridge bank did not have sufficient 
funds to its credit to pay the draft. 
Thereupon the Richmond bank wired 
the Lumber Bridge bank that its draft 
had been dishonored and called upon 
it to make it good. The Lumber Bridge 
bank answered, promising to do so. It : 
failed, however, and the Richmond bank 
thereupon sent a representative to Lum- 
ber Bridge, who reached there on the 
morning of December 20, and demanded 
payment of the draft from the cashier 
of the Lumber Bridge bank. The 
cashier of that bank, after stating that 
it did not have sufficient funds to pay 
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the dishonored draft, promised that 
steps would be taken to meet it. 

On December 21 the representative 
of the Richmond bank was informed 
that the dishonored draft could not be 
paid and on the same day the Richmond 
bank notified the Atlanta bank of the 
situation and this notice was promptly 
transmitted to the plaintiffs. The 
amount of the check was thereupon 
charged by the Richmond bank to At- 
Janta bank, which, in turn, charged the 
amount to its immediate correspondent 
and so on until it was finally charged 
back to the plaintiffs. 

In view of the conclusion which we 
have reached, we find it necessary to 
consider but two questions: 

1. Can the present action be main- 
tained by plaintiffs, Malloy Brothers, 
against the Richmond bank? and 

2. If so, did the failure of the Rich- 
mond bank to require payment of the 
Malloy check in money, and its accept- 
ance of what turned out to be a worth- 
less draft in lieu thereof, create a 
liability against it and in favor of 


Malloy Brothers, for the amount of 
the loss? 

1. The state decisions in respect of 
the liability of a correspondent bank to 
the owner of a check forwarded for col- 
lection by the initial bank of deposit 
are in conflict beyond the possibility 


of reconciliation. A number of states, 
following the “New York rule,’ so- 
called. have held that there is no such 
direct liability, but that the initial bank 
alone is responsible to the owner. On 
the other hand, an equal, if not a 
greater, number of states following the 
“Massachusetts rule” have held exactly 
the contrary, viz: that the initial bank, 
by the mere fact of deposit for collec- 
tion, is authorized to employ subagents, 
who thereupon become the agents of the 
owner and directly responsible to him 
for their defaults. This court, in 
Exchange National Bank v. Third 
National Bank, 112 U. S. 276, after 
rev.ewing the two lines of decisions, ap- 
proved the ‘““New York rule.” But the 
Tu's may, of course, be varied by con- 


tract, express or implied. Id. 289. Here 
the relations of the drawee to the initial 
bank of deposit are controlled by the 
Florida statute with respect to which it 
must be presumed they dealt with each 
other. This statute had the effect of 
importing the “Massachusetts rule”’ into 
the contract, with the result that the 
initial bank had implied authority to 
intrust the collection of the check to a 
subagent and that subagent, in turn, to 
another; and the risk of any default or 
neglect on their part, rested upon the 
owners. 112 U.S. 281. It follows that 
the action was properly brought against 
the Richmond bank. 

2. For the purposes of the case, we 
assume the correctness of the decision 
below, holding that the Richmond bank 
was not negligent in sending the check 
directly to the bank on which it was 
drawn, and consider only whether the 
acceptance of an exchange draft, found 
to be worthless, instead of money, 
creates an enforceable liability. 

It is settled law that a collecting 
agent is without authority to accept 
for the debt of his principal anything 
but “that which the law declares to be 
a legal tender, or which is by common 
consent considered and treated as money 
and passes as such at par.” Ward v. 
Smith, 7 Wall. 447, 452. The rule ap- 
plies to a bank receiving commercial 
paper for collection, and if such bank 
accepts the check of the party bound to 
make payment and surrenders the 
paper, it is responsible to the owner for 
any resulting loss. Fifth National Bank 
v. Ashworth, 123 Pa. St. 212, 218; 
Hazlett v. Commercial National Bank, 
132 Pa. St. 118, 125; Bank v. Bank, 
151 Mo. 320, 329; Essex County Na- 
tional Bank v. Bank of Montreal, 7 Biss. 
193, 8 Fed. Cas. No. 4532; Noble v. 
Doughton, 72 Kan. 536, 351-353; An- 
derson v. Gill, 79 Md. 812, 817; Bank 
of Antigo v. Union Trust Co., 149 111, 
343, 351. It is unnecessary to cite other 
decisions since they are all practically 
uniform. Anderson v. Gill, supra, pre- 
sented a situation practically the same 
as that we are here dealing with, and 
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the Supreme Court of Maryland, in dis- 
posing of it, said: 


Now, a check on a bank or banker is 
payable in money, and in nothing else. Morse, 
“Banks and Banking” (2d edition), p. 268. 
The drawer having funds to his credit with 
the drawee has a right to assume that the 
payee will, upon presentation, exact in pay- 
ment precisely what the check was given 
for, and that he will not accept, in lieu 
thereof, something for which it had not been 
drawn. It is certainly not within his con- 
templation that the payee should, upon 
presentation, instead of requiring the cash 
to be paid, accept at the drawer’s risk a 
check of the drawee upon some other bank 
or banker. ‘The holder had a right to make 
immediate demand for payment upon receipt 
of Anderson’s check, though she was not 
bound to do so. When her agent, the Old 
Town Bank—the collecting bank being the 
agent of the holder—(Dodge v. Freeman’s 
Sav. & Tru. Co. 93 U. S. 379) did make 
demand it was only authorized to receive 
money (Ward v. Smith, 74 U. S. 451); and 
the acceptance by the collecting agent of 
anything else rendered it as liable to the 
holder as though it had collected the cash. 


Acceptance of the draft by the Rich- 
mond bank as payment of the Malloy 
check had the effect of releasing the 
drawer and therefore materially alter- 
ing the relations of the parties. Tech- 
nically, there resulted a transfer of the 
drawer’s funds and his right of action 
against the drawee bank, and previous 
rights and obligations between the 
owners of the check and the drawer 
were superseded. It follows—this re- 
sult having been brought about by the 
unauthorized act of the Richmend bank, 
standing in that transaction in the rela- 
tion of agent to the owners of the check 
—that such owners are entitled to re- 
cover from the Richmond bank for the 
loss which they sustained, unless the 
case falls within some exception to the 
general rule. 

And as to this, the Richmond bank 
says: (1) That its immediate corres- 
pondent, from whom it received the 
check, was bound by a regulation of the 
Federal Reserve Board, which author- 
ized the method of collection pursued, 
and that, since that correspondent was 
the agent of the owners of the check in 


the transaction, they are likewise bound; 
(2) that the method was justified by a 
custom, binding upon Malloy Brothers. 
We consider these contentions in their 
order. 

1. The regulation relied on, as far as 
pertinent, is to the effect that a Federal 
Reserve Bank will act as agent only in 
handling items for member and non- 
member banks, who are required to 
authorize “its Federal Reserve Bank to 
send checks for collection to banks on 
which checks are drawn and, except for 
negligence, Federal Reserve Banks will 
assume no liability.” Regulation J (8) 
of 1920. This regulation, while it con- 
templates the sending of checks for col- 
lection to the drawee banks, does not 
expressly permit the acceptance of pay- 
ment other than in money. It is in- 
sisted, however, that the authority to 
send checks to the drawee bank carries 
with it necessary implication, authority 
to accept a draft in payment from the 
drawee. We assume, for the purposes 
of the argument, that the obligation 
which the law imposes to collect only in 
money may be varied by a regulation, 
clearly and positively so providing, al- 
though, in terms, it relates only to the 
banks inter se, upon the ground that the 
owner of the check is bound by the 
knowledge and consent of his subagent. 
But to justify an extension by implica- 
tion of the terms of the regulation, it 
must be made to appear, at least, that 
the addition sought to be annexed is a 
necessary means to carry into effect the 
authority expressly given by the regula- 
tion. See First National Bank v. Mis- 
souri—U. S.—decided January 28, 
1924. It follows from this limitation 
upon the extent and purpose of implied 
powers, that a distinct and independent 
power cannot be brought into existence 
by implication from the grant of another 
distinct power. In other words, author- 
ity to do a specific thing carries with 
it by implication the power to do what- 
ever is necessary to effectuate the thing 
authorized—not to do another and sep- 
arate thing, since that would be, not to 
carry the authority granted into effect, 
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but to add an authority beyond the 
terms of the grant. The authority ex- 
pressed by the regulation is “to send 
checks for collection to banks on which 
checks were drawn;” the authority now 
sought to be annexed by implication is 
“to accept exchange drafts in payment,” 
instead of money, as required by law. 
That neither is a necessary means of 
carrying the other into effect, is clear. 
Nor are they necessary to each other in 
the sense that they are corollary or de- 
pendent. Certainly a check may be sent 
for collection to the drawee bank with- 
out entailing the necessity of remitting 
the amount in the form of exchange. 
Currency itself may be sent; and, as 
will appear presently, frequently is 
sent. The first form of remittance, to 
be sure, is more convenient; but it is 
not of such necessity as to exclude the 
second on the score of impracticability. 
There is nothing to prevent the sending 
bank from requiring the drawee to 
remit currency as a condition upon 
which the check may be satisfied and 
charged to the account of the drawer. 
We must not lose sight of the fact that 
we are here dealing with two distinct 
rules of law, both of which are sought 
to be avoided: (a) that which forbids 
a bank having paper for collection to 
use the drawee bank as a collecting 
agent; and (b) that which forbids a 
collecting agent accepting anything but 
money in payment. The first rule is 
probably based upon the theory that the 
drawee is not a suitable agent for the 
enforcement of his own obligation, and 
that commercial paper calling upon him 
to pay should not be surrendered to 
and satisfied by him, with the conse- 
quent release of the drawer, except upon 
previous or contemporaneous payment. 
The second rule proceeds upon the fact 
that the obligation of the drawee is to 
pay in money and nothing else. Plainly, 
the two rules are of such nature that one 
may be abrogated without the other; 
and it is obvious, since the law imposes 
upon a collecting agent the duty to col- 
lect in money, that none of the various 
subagents receiving the paper to be col- 
lected upon the basis of that duty, can 
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waive the requirement of the law in 
favor of the agent to whom it is trans- 
mitted. Indeed, in tranmitting the 
check here in question to the Richmond 
bank the intermediate banks, in effect, 
served only as instruments for effectuat- 
ing the transmission. In essence and in 
substance the check was delivered by its 
owners to the Richmond bank; it is to 
that bank, as we have said, that they 
must look for redress; and the respon- 
sibility of that bank is the same as 
though the check had been delivered di- 
rectly to it for collection by the owners. 

In this connection, certain state 
statutes are also referred to, but, if 
applicable, we find nothing in them that 
justifies a different conclusion from that 
reached in respect of the regulation just 
considered. Their provisions are in 
substance the same. 

2. Finally, it is urged that the accept- 
ance of the drawee’s own draft, instead 
of money, was justified by custom. The 
testimony relied upon to establish the 
custom follows: 


The business of check collecting is handled 
by the Federal Reserve Bank in a way very 
similar to that in which it is handled by col- 
lecting banks throughout the country. When 
one bank receives checks on another in a 
distant city, it usually sends them to the 
bank on which they are drawn or to some 
other bank in that city, and receives set- 
tlement by means of exchange draft drawn 
by the bank to which the checks are sent 
upon some one of its correspondents. When 
checks are sent with the expectation that 
the bank receiving them will remit at once 
we call it sending for collection and return. 
When this is done, the bank upon which the 
checks are drawn is expected to cancel the 
checks and charge them to the accounts of 
the drawers and to remit by means of its 
exchange draft or by a shipment of cur- 
rency. An exchange draft is used more fre- 
quently than a shipment of currency. 


It thus appears that the custom, if 
otherwise established, does not fix a 
definite and uniform method of remit- 


tance. When checks are sent for collec- 
tion and return, the bank is expected to 
cancel the checks and charge them to 
the account of the drawers and remit 
“by means of its exchange draft or by 
a shipment of currency,” the former 
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being used more frequently than the 
latter. Whether the choice of methods 
is at the election of the drawee bank or 
the collecting bank does not appear. 
If it be the later, it would seem to result 
that the election to have remittance by 
draft instead of currency, being wholly 
a matter of its discretion or even of its 
caprice, as to which the owners are not 
consulted, would be at its peril rather 
than at the risk of the owner of the 
check. 

But the proof shows that the alleged 
custom was not known to plaintiffs; and 
they could not be held to it without such 
knowledge, because, all other reasons 
aside, by its uncertainty and lack of 
uniformity, it furnishes no definite 
standard by which the terms of the im- 
plied consent sought to be established 
thereby, can be determined. It furnishes 
no rule by which it can be ascertained 
when an exchange draft shall be remit- 
ted and when currency shall be re- 
quired, or who is to exercise the right of 
election. ‘A custom to pay two pence 
in lieu of tithes is good; but to pay 
sometimes two pence, and sometimes 
three pence, as the occupier of the land 
pleases, is bad for uncertainty.” 1. Bl. 
Comm. 78. An alleged custom to remit 
either in exchange or in currency at 
somebody’s option, means nothing more 
than a practice sometimes to remit by 
exchange and sometimes not, and there- 
fore lacks the essential qualities of cer- 
tainty and uniformity to make it a cus- 
tom of accepting payment by exchange 
draft binding upon the owners of the 
check. Oclricks v. Ford, 283 How. 49, 
62; Kalamazoo Corset Co. v. Simon, 
129 Fed. 144, 146; Chicago M. & St. 
P. Ry. Co. v. Lindeman, 143 Fed. 946, 
949; Foley v. Mason, 6 Md. 37, 50; 
Wilson v. Willes, 7 East, 121, 127. A 
custom to do a thing in either one or 
the other of two modes, as the person 


relying upon it may choose, can furnish 
no basis for an implication that the 
person sought to be bound by it had in 
mind one mode rather than the other. 
It is said, however, that there is a 
custom among banks to settle among 
themselves by means of drafts so well 
established and notorious, that judicial 
notice of it may be taken. But the 
usage here invoked is not that, but is 
one of special application to a case 
where the collection of a check is in- 
trusted to the very bank upon which 
the check is drawn and where payment 
is accepted in a medium which the con- 
tract, read in the light of the law, for- 
bids. The special situation with which 
we are dealing is controlled by a 
definite rule of law which it is sought 
to upset by a custom to the contrary 
effect. It is not now necessary to con- 
sider the effect of a custom which con- 
travenes a settled rule of law or the 
limits within which such a custom can 
be upheld. See Barnard v. Kellogg, 10 
Wall. 383, 390-394. Decisions upon that 
question are in great confusion. But 
whatever may be the doctrine in other 
respects certainly a custom relied upon 
to take the place of a settled principle 
of law, and therefore to have the force 
of law, ought to be as definite and spe- 
cific in negativing the principle as the 
law which it assumes to supplant is in 
affirming it. Judgment affirmed. 


NOTE: This decision involves a_ collection 
transaction which occurred in December, 1920. 
The effect of the decision is largely overcome by 
the fact that, at the present time, Federal 
Reserve Banks collect checks under agreements 
with the banks from which they are received, 
which agreements expressly permit Federal Re- 
serve Banks to accept exchange drafts in pay- 
ment of checks forwarded for collection. 

Regulation J of the Series of 1923, ex- 
pressly authorizes Federal Reserve Banks “to 
present or send checks for payment in cash 
or exchange draft direct to the bank on which 
they are drawn.” While this regulation has 
been suspended by the Federal Reserve Banks 
and is not now in effect, it is quite likely that 
it will be put into effect in a somewhat amended 
form in the near future. 
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The Philippine International Economic 
Position 
By Vicente Villamin 


HE overwhelming majority of the 

inhabitants of the Philippines de- 

pend on agriculture for support. 
And in a direct manner the fortune of 
Philippine agriculture rests on foreign 
markets. The basic problems, then, of 
the Philippines, are those involving in- 
ternational economics. 

The principal products of the Phil- 
ippines are sugar, hemp, cocoanut, 
tobacco, rice and corn, all being articles 
of international commerce, and, with the 
exception of hemp on which that coun- 
try has a natural monopoly, highly com- 
petitive. The Philippines export ap- 
proximately 75 per cent. of the sugar 
produced, 85 per cent. of the hemp, 90 
per cent. of the cocoanuts in the form 
of oil, copra and by-products, and 85 
per cent. of the tobacco, having an ag- 
gregate value of around $100,000,000 a 
year. All the rice and corn produced 
are locally consumed. About $3,000,- 
000 worth of rice is imported annually 
to supplement local production to meet 
the demand. 

Increased production will go entirely 
to exportable surplus. This naturally 
means more intimate relations with 
markets abroad. Since the Philippines 
are only on the threshold of economic 
expansion and development the problem 
of foreign trade should appeal to the 
Filipino people as one fraught with vital 
possibilities. Political and social in- 
stitutions would collapse beyond iden- 
tification if their economic foundation 
were removed. 

Exported staples constitute the prin- 
cipal buttress to the economic structure 
of the Philippines. By their sales, 
credit balances are established abroad 
against which imports are debited. The 
standard of living is higher than two 
decades ago, the wants of the inhabi- 
tants are more diversified, and naturally 
the outlook of the entire country has 





become more extensive and more am- 
bitious. These manifestations of prog- 
ress in an agricultural country, eco- 
nomically so largely dependent on for- 
eign countries, demand conscientious 
and exhaustive examination of its in- 
ternational economic position. 


WAGE STANDARDS AND THE PROBLEM OF 
CHEAP LABOR 


The Philippines are the only Chris- 
tian country in the Orient, having been 
under the influences of Western civiliza- 
tion for 300 years. Of all the tropical 
peoples the Filipinos have advanced the 
farthest, politically, socially and cul- 
turally, making for a higher and more 
expensive living standard. There are 
only 11,000,000 inhabitants in the Phil- 
ippines, a country which can easily sup- 
port five times that number, and within 
five days’ steaming distance are crowded 
hundreds of millions of people who fur- 
nish Jabor at almost nominal compensa- 
tion gaged by Philippine wage stand- 
ards. This cheap labor, directed by 
highly organized European financial, in- 
dustrial and commercial enterprises, 
produces in the neighboring countries 
all the exportable agricultural staples 
of the Philippines. With it, therefore, 
the comparatively expensive Philippine 
labor has to compete. 

Can the Philippines survive this com- 
petition? The answer to this question 
furnishes the key to the fundamental 
economic problems of that country. 

Geographically the Philippines are a 
part of that Far Eastern tropical 
domain that supplies the bulk of the raw 
materials needed in the temperate zone. 
That country bears the same distance to 
the consuming countries as the others 
surrounding her, and therefore does not 
possess the advantage of proximity. 
The Philippines control only an 
infinitesimal portion of the ocean- 
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carrying facilities, whereas transporta- 
tion companies, agricultural estates, 
industrial establishments and overseas 
trading concerns are more or less 
operated under interlocking directorates 
in the competitor countries. Philippine 
products will therefore have only 
second-choice position in the European 
markets, generally speaking, besides re- 
quiring more expenditures to place them 
in those markets. 

Besides this handicap there is the 
question of the tariff, which is coming 
to be a more and more important ele- 
ment in international trade. Recent 
events point whither national economic 
policies are headed to. In the British 
Imperial Economic Conference held in 
London last autumn the question of free 
trade within the Empire received the 
most serious consideration. It may be 
recalled that the members of the Em- 
pire enjoy only one-sixth preferential 
tariff treatment from each other. The 
colonies and dominions are a unit in 
advocating a full measure of imperial 
preference. The trend is clear that in 
time more articles, especially those pro- 
duced within the Empire in competition 
with those outside, will be placed in the 
dutiable list. Australia has a tropical 
area greater than the entire Philippine 
territory, already producing sugar, 
cocoanuts, tobacco, rice, bananas, pine- 
apples and fibers. British India and 
both the East and West Indies are 
formidable competitors in tropical raw 
and semi-manufactured materials. Trop- 
ical British Africa is undergoing in- 
tensive development. If ever the Phil- 
ippines are to develop the rubber 
industry on a large scale, account will 
have to be taken of the low production 
costs of rubber in the Federated Malay 
States as well as in the Dutch East 
Indies. Although the government in 
England which espoused the imperial 
preference policy was overthrown, the 
fact remains that there are strong and 
decisive tendencies in the British Em- 
pire to establish free trade within and 
eventually, as a corollary, more extend- 


ed and undoubtedly higher tariff walls 
on foreign countries. 


POSITION OF THE DUTCH EAST INDIES 


The position of the Dutch East 
Indies, with which the Philippines have 
to compete in production and market- 
ing, deserves serious study. Under the 
new constitution of the Netherlands the 
Dutch East Indies was abolished as a 
colony and incorporated as an integral 
part of the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands. Before the World War the 
products of the Dutch East Indies were 
brought to the Rotterdam and Amster- 
dam markets and from there distributed 
to all parts of the world, including 
America. During and since the war 
this process was changed, and direct 
dealings with consumer countries, 
especially with America, were estab- 
lished. This caused critical commercial 
depression in the Netherlands as the 
function of that country as intermediary 
was greatly impaired and its exports to 
her colonies adversely affected on ac- 
count of the reduced import credit bal- 
ance. The new political status of the 
Dutch East Indies will, according to 
Dutch economists, induce more Dutch 
capital to invest in that territory to 
make up for the loss of the intermediate 
trade, which will mean more intensive 
and extensive development. More for- 
eign capital will follow, and there will 
be greater economic expansion. Then 
there will be witnessed a competitor of 
the Philippines acquiring more sinews, 
more wealth, more power. 

Japan and China are not competitors 
to any extent, although both of them 
are producing increasing quantities of 
sugar. As buyers of Philippine prod- 
ucts they are relatively unimportant, 
their combined purchases representing 
less than 15 per cent. of the total ex- 
ports of that country. China is in- 
finitely more interested in selling to, 
than in buying from, the Philippines. 
To be sure Japan’s ambition is to be a 
manufacturing country. She would buy 
very much more from the Philippines, 
perhaps she would be the largest buyer 
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of Philippine staples, if she had the 
assurance that her manufactured goods 
could enter the world’s markets, espe- 
cially the United States, free of duty. 
As the United States Tariff Law is the 
exclusive business of Americans, the 
logic of the situation argues that Japan 
will buy for local consumption only and 
not for fabrication for re-export. 


WHERE DO THE PHILIPPINES STAND? 


Pitted thus against lower production 
costs, more friendly markets in Europe, 
co-operating transportation facilities, 
more organized distributing agencies 
and stronger financial support, where 
do the Philippines stand and where does 
their opportunity lie? The matter of 
cost of producing a commodity involves 
both mechanical and human efficiency, 
besides the multitude of other considera- 
tions like capital, fertility of soil, 
climatic conditions, and natural destruc- 
tive causes. 

The Philippines are more healthful 
than any other country in the tropical 
Far East, and the Filipinos are more in- 
telligent and normally should be more 
effective. These facts contribute to the 
attainment of higher efficiency. How- 
ever, it is certain that the results from 
this advantage will be offset several 
times by the higher wages paid. In 
other words, the higher labor cost in the 
Philippines will militate markedly 
against her capacity to meet competi- 
tion. Longer experience in modern pro- 
duction processes is with the neighbor- 
ing countries, while the employment of 
advanced types of labor-saving devices 
and heavy machinery is not confined to 
any country. All in all, a competitive 
commodity can be produced at less cost 
in the competing countries. 

To survive international competition, 
therefore, the cost of labor in the Phil- 
ippines must be materially lessened. If 
Filipino labor will agree to a drastic 
reduction in wages the production of 
exportable commodities can be placed 
on « competitive basis. This step would 
naturally result in the lowering of the 
standard of living and marked social 
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and economic retrogression. For a thou- 
sand and one reasons the Philippines 
cannot afford to deal this mortal blow 
on the producing class, the very back- 
bone of the country. 

The other way of meeting competi- 
tion is to secure for Philippine products 
artificial aid like the tariff from a big 
consuming country. This aid the Phil- 
ippines receive from the United States. 
It has been a great boon to that coun- 
try. The humblest Filipino farmer and 
the smallest Filipino merchant receive 
benefit from it. Since it was extended 
to the Philippines the value of her ex- 
ports increased from $33,000,000 to 
$120,000,000 a year. That the price of 
the exports came back to that country is 
shown by the proportionate increase in 
the exports. This means that the in- 
creased exports made for higher buying 
capacity, which, in turn, was translated 
into better homes, improved living con- 











CHEMICALS 


FROM a thousand feet down in Michigan’s strata is pumped 

millions of gallons of bitter brines. These brines are heavily 
charged with basic chemicals. In different localities and at 
various depths their natures vary. 


Last year approximately $74,136,074. worth of Chemicals, 
Salts, and manufactured Pharmaceutical supplies from Michigan 
were marketed throughout the world. 


Chemicals are but another of many business reasons why your 
bank should have the best connection obtainable through which 
it may serve your customers efficiently throughout the Great 
Lakes Region. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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ditions, bigger social and commercial 
undertakings, wider prospects in life 
and more power to embrace opportuni- 
ties and realize aspirations. That all the 
income has not been thus spent, but 
kept in the country or used for pleasure 
and educational enterprises of Filipinos 
abroad, paying off interest on govern- 
ment debts, and the like, is shown by 
the fact that since the inauguration of 
free trade the Philippines have piled up 
a favorable trade balance amounting to 
a grand total of approximately $75,- 
000,000. 


THE EFFECT OF FREE TRADE BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES AND PHILIPPINES 


The effect of free trade between the 
United States and the Philippines is to 
place about 65 per cent. of the imports 
on the free list (the Philippines have 
their own tariff law) which brought 
fear to the bureaucrats that the Insular 
Treasury would be depleted. There 
would never have been the slightest fear 
on that score if it had been realized that 
free trade would bring great business 
expansion that would mean wealth to 
the country and increased capacity of 
the tax-payers to bear heavier tax bur- 
dens. Statistical data fully prove this. 
The customs collections today on 35 per 
cent. of the dutiable imports are greater 
than those formerly imposed on the en- 
tire imports. The reason is that the 
country is able to sell infinitely more 
now, so that 35 per cent. of the import- 
ed goods today is more than the entire 
imported goods then, and thus, of 
course, the purchases are infinitely 
greater. Internal revenue collections 
have increased from $6,000,000 to $17,- 
000,000. The total government income 
has increased from $15,000,000 to $33,- 
000.000. This bigger revenue has en- 
abled the Philippine Government to 
build more roads and bridges, educate 
more children, undertake more exten- 
sive work in sanitation and social wel- 
fare. promote general economic ad- 
vancement and generally accelerate the 
progress of the Filipino people. 

The tariff protection extended Phil- 
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XII 
“The Wall Street’’ of New Orleans 


Like a strong magnet lower Caron- 
delet Street has attracted the financial 
institutions of New Orleans until to- 
day the banks on this street represent 
the bulk of the $300,000,000.00 of 
banking resources which establish 
New Orleans as the financial Me- 
tropolis of the South. 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 














ippine staples, which brought great 
prosperity to the Philippines, is quite 
heavy, and the Philippines will undergo 
a profound change involving economic 
retrenchment, vertical and horizontal 
reduction of the levels of production, 
diminution of government activities and 
general lowering down of standards if 
that protection is abolished. Sugar is 
protected at the rate of approximately 
$50 a ton; cocoanut oil, $56; cigars, 
$5.50 a pound; embroideries, 75 per 
cent. ad valorem; wood, 25 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

In 1922 the Philippines produced 
483,706 metric tons of sugar valued, on 
the basis of prices prevailing in local 
municipal markets, at $29,974,125. 
Nearly 75 per cent. of the sugar was 
exported, and of this amount 67 per 
cent. went to the United States, bring- 
ing $20,010,245. About 85 per cent. 
of the sugar produced was 96-degree 
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The Sinews of Service | 
of a Great Bank 


HE ability of Barclays Bank to supply present day demands for 

credit is measured by total deposits in excess of $1,507,700,000 | 
as of December 31, 1923. The administration of banking services. gen- 
erated in this vast credit reservoir is conducted through more than 1700 
branches in England and Wales, including foreign branches in London, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Bradford, Birmingham and other important 
centers which are completely equipped for the transaction of overseas 
business. 
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Barclays’ banking affiliations radiate from London to all of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of the Continent, of Asia, Africa and Australia, 
reaching the furthest outpost’ of enterprise. American Banks are cor- 
dially invited to make use of Barclays’ facilities for their overseas require- 
ments of every description. 











December 31, 1923 
Authorized Capital . . . $100,000,000 
Issued and Paid-up Capital . 77,961,860 
Reserve Fund. ... . 41,250,000 


Total Resources . . . . 1,665,348,615 
(85=£1) 









BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


° Frederick C. Goodenough, Chairman 
Sir Herbert Hambling, Deputy Chairman Edmund Henry Parker, Vice- Chairman 






Head Office: 54, Lomparv Street, Lonvon, E. C. 3 
Chief Foreign Branch: 168, Fencnurcn Street, Lonpon, E. C. 3 





AFFILIATED BANKS 

Banctays Bank (Overseas) Limrrep: Offices in Paris, Bordeaux, Boulogne, Havre, Lyons, 
Marseilles, Rouen, Cannes, Mentone, Monte-Carlo, Nice, and other Continental cities; 
also in Algiers. 

‘Tre Barrish Linen Bank: 166 offices in Scotland. 

Tue Union Banx of Mancuester: 149 offices in Lancashire, Cheshire, and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. 
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Tue Ancro- Ecyetian Bann, Limrren: Branches in Egypt and Palestine; also at Gibraltar, 
Malta and Khartoum. 





Representative in America—H. Poé Alton 
60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Manizales, Colombia, South America 
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centrifugal, and nearly all the sugar 
sent to the United States was of this 
polarization. This sugar commands a 
rough differential of 1 cent a pound over 
the muscovado sugar, which was the 
output of the Philippines before the 
modern sugar centrals were established 
a few years ago. Oriental markets ab- 
sorb mostly muscavado sugar. The 
tariff protection gave the Philippines 
during that year more than $10,000,- 
000, and the production of centrifugal 
sugar netted more than $5,000,000. 
More than 107,000 metric tons of 
cocoanut oil valued at $15,000,000 were 
exported, of which 106,600 tons went 
to the United States. The local con- 
sumption in the Philippines during that 
year was less than 3000 tons. On ac- 


count of the tariff on cocanut oil, about 
99 per cent. of this article imported into 
the United States came from the Phil- 
ippines, Java and Ceylon, the principal 
competitors, having been completely 
shi 


off. Manila cigars will have to be 





sold at prices ranging from 200 to 400 
per cent. more than the present prices 
if the tariff duty is levied on them. 
Hemp is free and so is copra, but the 
rest of the products are tariff-protected. 
There are growing industries and new 
ones that can be created which will 
prove profitable investments on account 
of the free market offered by the United 
States, the largest consumer of tropical 
raw materials. 


AGRICULTURE DEPENDENT ON 
STATES TARIFF LAW 


UNITED 


The conclusion deducible from the 
above facts is that Philippine agricul- 
ture, the keystone of the entire Philip- 
pine economic structure, is dependent on 
the United States tariff law for its pros- 
perous and progressive existence. The 
international economic position of the 
Philippines is maintainable largely by 
the tariff protection given by the United 
States, which serves the double purpose 
of giving momentum to Philippine en- 
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terprises and equalizing the costs of 
production with those of the competi- 
tors, thus guaranteeing to Filipino labor 
a scale of wages adequate to maintain 
and improve the present standard of 
living. 

Economically and _ otherwise — the 
Philippines are by far the bigger gainer 
from the relationship existing between 
them and the United States. The sev- 
erance of that relationship would tell 


heavily on the entire economic and 


social structure of the Philippines, 
while its effect on the United States 
would hardly be felt or even noticed. 
Moreover that severance would be a 
great relief to the United States, while 
it is the beginning of tremendous wor- 
ries to the Philippines. ‘The economic 
position of the Philippines in a world 
often moved by economic motives should 
provoke serious and comprehensive 
thought among Filipinos who would 
build a country on firm and secure 
foundations, a nation that will endure 
and command the respect of other na- 
tions. 


& 
Great Britain 


REDUCTION OF LEVY ON GERMAN IMPORTS 


The realization in England that Ger- 
man exporters were, in effect, taxing the 
British consumer has led to a reduction 
in the levy on German imports. The 
London Conference of 1921 imposed a 
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levy of 26 per cent. on reparations ac- 
count. The purpose of the levy was to 
enable Germany to use a_ painless 
method of paying on her reparations 
account. The German Government un- 
dertook to reimburse the German ex- 
porter on his impost payments, but a 
few months ago the government declined 
to make the payments on the ground 
of inability to do so. The German ex- 
porter then added the amount of the 
levy to his price to the importer. 

The result of this has been that the 
British purchaser has, in effect, been 
paying German reparations in addition 
to buying German goods. Because of 
this development the levy was reduced 
in late February from 26 per cent. to 
5 per cent. on all goods imported from 
Germany. The government announced 
the following arrangement. 


In order to guarantee that no part of the 
levy shall be charged to the British import- 
ers, the German Government has agreed to 
arrange for compensation of the German 
exporters at a later date, and to make it a 
punishable offense to charge any part of the 
levy to the British importer. 

Customs receipts in respect of all goods 
imported prior to March 26, at the rate of 
26 per cent., will be reimbursed by the 
German Government in gold bonds. 


BUSINESS AND THE LABOR GOVERNMENT 


The first reaction on the part of the 
business world to the Labor Ministry 
was one of relief. This feeling mani- 
fested itself as early as the announce- 
ment of the cabinet, especially on 
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learning that several posts would go to 
titled men. Premier MacDonald's early 
speeches and especially his first pro- 
nouncement on the convening of Parlia- 
ment were also reassuring. 
Nevertheless business is inactive and 
London markets especially so. The 
city’s feeling is that while, as Reginald 
McKenna pointed out, the new ministry 
is moderate, this moderation results 
from compulsory circumstances. Labor 
seems determined to disappoint those 
who joined in an almost hysteric ex- 
pectation of disaster. In spite of the 
new government’s moderation there per- 
sists a feeling of uncertainty. The New 
York Times’ financial correspondent in 
London reported as follows on March 9: 


Ihe absence of real financial activity has 
become a matter of general discussion in the 
city. At this season of the year it is 
customary to look for good business, not so 
much on the stock exchange as in those 
quarters whose activities go to make up our 
manifold international and domestic finan- 
cial business. There has certainly been a 
fair output of new securities, but even this 
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is below what was promised. Nobody ap- 
pears to be able to point to any individual 
factor of an unsettling character, which 
might explain this financial slackness. How- 
ever there is a general lack of confidence 
and a feeling of unsettlement. 

Nobody knows even from hour to hour 


. what is going to happen in the exchange 


market, while labor is clamoring up and 
down the country for higher wages, and 
strikes and threatened strikes are hamper- 
ing business. Moreover, domestic politics 
ring hollow. There is an underlying sense 
of unreality and insecurity. We have not 
yet become accustomed to a Labor Govern- 
ment. 


LABOR GOVERNMENT AND THE CURRENCY 


What was described as the event of 
outstanding importance to the London 
financial markets was the reassuring at- 
titude of the Labor Government toward 
the monetary policy. The government 
announced, in reply to an interpellation, 
that it would be guided by the conclu- 
sions of the Cunliffe committee. 

The London correspondent of the 
New York Times makes the govern- 
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ment’s decision the subject of a com- 
prehensive report describing the signifi- 
cance of the Cunliffe Plan and of the 
government’s action in following it. The 
Times’ report reads: 


What the Cunliffe committee recommend- 
ed, several years ago, was restoration of the 
gold standard at the earliest possible 
moment, this to be accomplished through 
cessation of governmental borrowing as soon 
after the war as possible, through the es- 
tablishment of an adequate sinking fund out 
of revenues for debt redemption, through 
regulation of money rates by the bank rate, 
limitation by law of fiduciary note issue, 
establishment of a central gold reserve of 
at least £150,000,000, free import of gold 
with exports controlled by the Bank of Eng- 
land, and transfer of all gold held by other 
banks to the Bank of England. 

Owing to the extraordinary conditions im- 
mediately following the war, and to the sub- 
sequent period in which the complete finan- 
cial collapse of several European countries 
has been witnessed, not all of these sugges- 
tions have been found practicable; but 
during the last few years the policy laid 
down by the Cunliffe committee has been 
followed in some important respects. In- 
flation by means of government borrowing 
from the Bank of England has ceased and 
a large measure of deflation has been car- 
ried out. All gold reserves are centered 
at the Bank of England and the fiduciary 
note issue limited by law, making the max- 
imum fiduciary circulation in one year the 
legal maximum for the following year. 

The city regards the government’s state- 
ment as of utmost importance, not only 
because the economic principles followed 
during recent years have been sound, but 
because this declaration of the Labor Gov- 
ernment that it does not propose to depart 
from those principles should finally dispose 
of the idea, which has been fostered abroad, 
that England was about to throw over the 
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policy which has given it relatively stable 
currency. It seems safe to assume now, 
however, that the mischievous statements 
and rumors which have been circulated 
abroad for the purpose of damaging Great 
Britain’s credit will be finally disposed of. 


REGROUPING OF BRITISH RAILWAYS 


A report to the commerce depart- 
ment on the British railway reorgan- 
ization during 1923, submitted by Trade 
Commissioner H. B. Allin-Smith, states 
that the consolidated railroads of Great 
Britain are now rapidly attaining a 
height of efficiency that surpasses pre- 
war operations in many respects. The 
outstanding accomplishments of 1923 
fall into the following categories: 
Further co-ordination of new groups; 
introduction of modernized equipment 
and revised operating schedules; ex- 
panded replacement programs for 
unemployment relief; reduction of 
charges; preparation of standard tariffs, 
and revision of goods classification; ad- 
justments of hours and service condi- 
tions of railway staffs; increases of 
traffic accompanying better trading year 
which require additional facilities. 

By order of the Amalgamation Tri- 
bunal, the effective date of consolidation 
of the four railway groups was fixed at 
January 1, 1928. By the end of Sep- 
tember the members found their task 
completed, so that the tribunal dis- 
solved in October, 1923, leaving the new 
groups—London, Midland & Scottish, 
London & Northwestern, Great West- 
ern and Southern—controlling total 
route mileages of 7790, 6590, 3800 and 
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2200 respectively. This area arrange- 
ment has paved the way for many co- 
operative changes that are hardly ap- 
parent to the railway user except in im- 
proved service. The rolling stock of all 
groups is in process of standardization, 
both as to color and design, and a small 
part already done stands to the credit 
of the first year of grouping. 


France 


FRANCE WINS BATTLE OF THE FRANC 


An international exchange situation 
which had become known as the “Battle 
of the France” and whose ramifications 
extended into the European political sit- 
uation came to a crisis in the week end- 
ing March 15 and ended in a victory for 
France. How spectacular was the ad- 
vance of the franc during that week is 
shown by the fact that the week’s gain 
of 1 1/3 cents restored the franc to the 
Position as of January 11, the week’s 
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gain winning back the losses of the two 
months’ period. A new low level for 
the franc was touched on March 8 at 
3.42—on March 15 it recovered to 4.78. 


CAUSES OF THE FRANC’S DECLINE 


Prior to the sudden change in the 
franc’s standing, there had been a con- 
tinuous period of decline. Just before 
January 1 it was at the 5 cent mark, 
and its steady loss in prestige took it 
below the Italian lira on January 14 
bringing it steadily down to the new 
low of 3.42. The explanations of this 
decline have been various, but always it 
was maintained by the French that the 
situation at home did not truly account 
for the franc’s fall. 

In London the decline was explained 
by fear lest the Poincare financial re- 
forms should fail to win in the Senate 
(as they had won in the Chamber of 
Deputies). The increase of 921,000,000 
in the Bank of France’s note circula- 
tion for the week ending March 1 was 
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seen as another cause. Rome was 
skeptical of the franc’s rally, being in- 
fluenced to that judgment by loans at 
the Bank of France. Berlin, naturally, 
believed, or pretended to believe, that 
the occupation of the Ruhr was the 
cause. 

The acceleration in the rate of de- 
cline around March 1 seems, however, to 
be chargeable to operations against the 
franc on a very large scale on the part 
of speculators. This operation cen- 
tered largely in Amsterdam. Officials of 
the Bank of France from time to time 
referred to a “conspiracy against the 
frane.”” During the early March break 
of the frane the French Government 
published an excerpt from the report of 
a Soviet agent in Berlin which read 
as follows: “The campaign against the 
French frane which is carried out very 
adroitly with great science proves that 


German financial genius has not dimin- 
ished.” 


CAUSE OF THE FRANC’S RALLY 


The cause of France’s victory in this 
“battle of the franc’ was a credit ob- 
tained in New York and in London. In 
New York the Morgan Syndicate ex- 
tended a loan of $100,000,000, and in 
London another credit of $50,000,000 
was secured by the Bank of France. 
The purpose of these credits was to en- 
able the French Government to buy 
francs in the market in an effort to 
check the widespread selling hysteria 
that had set in. 

The French Government during the 
sharp January decline had taken action 
to stabilize the franc and to improve 
the French financial position (which 
had been at least a contributory factor 
to the decline). That action had been 
legislative in nature, a program of re- 
trenchment and increased revenue. The 
March decline of the franc, engineered 
as it was by speculators’ operations, 
was a further challenge to the French 
nation and one that was taken up by the 
government. France, with the same 
preference for offensive rather than 
merely defensive operations, charac- 
teristic of her military genius, struck 
back. The loans obtained in New York 
and London gave her the weapon with 
which to fight the “wolves of interna- 
tional finance,” as the New York 
Evening Post editorially described the 
speculators in exchange who made huge 
profits out of the mark and other de- 
preciated currencies in Europe. 

The situation changed almost over 
night and on March 15 it was reported 
that the French bankers were in a posi- 
tion to squeeze the speculators and that 
they were of a temper to do so. The 
loans from New York and London en- 
abled France to trap the bears short 
500,000,000 francs, and Amsterdam, 
recognized as the center of operations 
against the franc, was reported hard hit. 
The New York Times’ Paris corres- 
pondent cabled that “when the bull 
operations began on Tuesday (March 
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for international banking. 


FRENCH AMERICAN 


BANKING CORPORATION 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 


Cedar and William Sts., New York 


RANCE and her colonies are reached directly 

by the exceptional service of the French 
American Banking Corporation. More than 250 
branches of our stockholding bank, the Comptoir 
National D’Escompte de Paris, with the French 
Colonial Banks, provide a complete equipment Arch of 
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11) the bears continued two days selling 
francs for sterling and dollars, and the 
Paris bankers say that only on Thurs- 
day (March 13) did the selling by 


speculators cease.” 


AMERICAN INTEREST IN THE FRANC’S 
VICTORY 


The dramatic crisis of the franc sit- 
uation with its financial and political 
import, was closely followed and fea- 
tured by the American press. The 
New York Times wrote as follows: 

Rarely does an incident on the financial 
markets occur in such seemingly dramatic 
circumstances as to become the foremost 
topic of interest, even to people unfamiliar 
with finance. ‘This happened frequently in 
the headlong fall of the German mark; it 
happened when sterling exchange fell from 
$3.79 to $3.18 in the first five weeks of 
1920. The violent decline and equally vio- 
lent recovery of the franc have had even 
more of an appeal to public interest. 


The deeper meaning of the loans to 
France. as seen by the American press, 
received much editorial attention. <A 
new chapter in financial and _ political 
developments in Europe is foreseen and 
the following editorial expression from 
the New York World indicates Ameri- 
can opinion and hope: 

lt not in itself the Morgan syndicate 
loan 5100,000,000 to the Bank of France 
whic has stampeded the speculative or 


short sellers of the franc and ended the 
alleged enemy campaign to put the franc 
where the German mark is. It is the fact 
that the loan follows and rests on assur- 
ances of the French Government that taxes 
will be increased, expenditure cut down and 
other measures taken to balance the budget. 
The important thing about the loan is thus 
its virtual international proclamation that 
the French budget is now to be balanced. 
It is for the purpose of effecting an imme- 
diate stabilization of the franc on the ex- 
changes pending that more basic remedy. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE LOANS 


That this significance attaches to the 
credits advanced to France is shown by 
the statement made to the Morgan Syn- 
dicate by the Governor of the Bank of 
France. This statement follows: 


After conferring with the government, I 
am in a position to assure vou that com- 
plete measures are going t’ <> taken to 
ameliorate the financial situation. As a 
matter of fact, the government will insist 
that the Senate (the Chambre des Deputes 
having already voted favorably) takes a 
rapid decision on the vote relative to the 
increase of the taxes, realizing the equi- 
librium of the totality of the budget, and 
ratifies a policy for suppressing all new 
expenditure which would not have its coun- 
terpart in corresponding receipts. 

As long as the financial situation will not 
have been seriously ameliorated, the gor 
ernment will make no appeal for credit 
except for the funding of the floating debt, 
and subsequently it will issue no loan even 
for the completion of the reconstrucs;. . ~ 
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the liberated regions without having assured 
the service of the loan by normal budgetary 
receipts. The Bank of France will continue 
to associate itself with all the efforts of the 
government and will itself take all the 
measures which are dependent upon it. 


Italy 
LIRA ““FREED FROM BONDAGE” 


Italian business experienced during 
February and March an upward swing 
based on the expectation that Mussolini 
will be victorious at the coming election. 
There was, also, much satisfaction over 
the firmness of the lira when other ex- 
changes were oscillating, and it was felt 
that the lira had “freed itself from 
bondage to the reparations currencies.” 
This firmness of the lira is ascribed to 
the fiscal policy of the government, the 
restoration of the budget, and more par- 
ticularly to the recent policy of “eco- 
nomic discipline.” 


SUMMARY OF ITALIAN BUSINESS 


The Rome financial correspondent of 
the New York Times reported in early 
March the following summary of busi- 
ness conditions in Italy: 


Italian production continues with normal 
regularity but without prospects of any 
notable variation in exports. These continue 
in the main satisfactory, though the trade 
balance shows a considerable excess of im- 
portations. The period from July to Feb- 
ruary shows decreased importation of wheat 
and cotton, but notable increase in import 
of petroleum, gasoline and alcohol. The 
smaller importation of wheat is due to 
Italy’s own excellent harvest in 1923. 
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The Italian cotton industry is only just 
beginning to show good recovery. In the 
last six months, capital invested in all new 
business enterprises in Italy increased 1,- 
116,000,000 lire. Deposits in the savings 
banks are also increasing steadily. 

As regards the general European trade 
outlook, Italian financiers look for substan- 
tial increase in international trade be- 
tween England, France and Germany if 
MacDonald and Poincare can work out a 
satisfactory agreement after the impending 
decisions of the Dawes Committee on Repar- 
ations have been made. The recent slight 
depression in the Austrian crown is ex- 
plained by the constant increase of a trade 
balance unfavorable to Austria, which has 
forced the National Bank at Vienna to sell 
11 per cent. of its foreign currency. This 
is naturally not regarded as a good symp- 
tom, since it shows that Austria has not 
yet reached settled commercial conditions. 

The reason why the lira has successfully 
maintained its position in international 
markets during the disturbance in the 
franc, is ascribed to the more optimistic 
view now taken abroad of Italy’s economic 
capacity. There is also a smaller amount 
of Italian currency available for foreign 
speculators as a result of the constant de- 
crease in the note circulation and the de- 
flation of treasury bonds. 


COMMERCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
ITALO-JUGOSLAVIA TREATY 


The signing of the accord between 
Italy and Jugoslavia regarding the 
points at issue in the Adriatic was held 
to promise much business gain for both 
countries. In an editorial on the com- 
mercial significance of this treaty the 
London Economist said: 


The whole hinterland is now the commer- 
cial prize of the Delta and Porto Barros, 
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a stone’s throw away, which are annexed to 
Jugoslavia. The line of partition is as 
awkward from the practical point of view 
as that which was recently driven across 
Upper Silesia; but in this case, as in the 
other, the authors of the arrangement would 
probably contend that ultimate success de- 
pends, not upon the local topography, but 
upon the psychological relations of two great 
nations with one another. If the Fiume 
Agreement really removes the tension be- 
tween the Italian and the Jugoslav peoples, 
and enables them to deal with questions of 
common interest in an amicable and reason- 
able manner, no insuperable economic bar- 
rier need be involved in the new political 
boundary. Indeed, its very awkwardness 
may lead, all the more quickly, toward its 
being surmounted in the economic sphere. 
Italy will desire to secure trade for Fiume, 
Jugoslavia to secure facilities for a greater 
volume of trade than Porto Barros and the 
Delta can handle. Given mutual goodwill, 
it will be strange if these factors do not 
soon restore Fiume at least to that level 
of prosperity which she enjoyed while port 
and hinterland were united, politically as 
well as economically, under the Hapsburg 
flag. 


ITALIAN NEWS NOTES 


Imports of agricultural machinery 
into Italy during the first nine months 
of 1923 were valued at 16,578,582 lira, 
a gain of almost a million lira over the 
corresponding period in the preceding 
year.——— Italian commodity prices 
for 1923 have just been compiled by 
Professor Bachi (his figures are ac- 
cepted as standard in Italy). These 
figures show reductions, except in tex- 
tile materials, minerals and metals. 
———tThe estimated deficit for the 
current six-months’ period has been 
placed at 206,000,000 lira instead of at 
the original estimate of 1,300,000,000. 
Increased revenues and decreased ex- 
penditures make this reduction possible. 
———Bank clearings reflect the in- 
creased financial activity throughout 
Italy, reaching 80,548,000,000 lira in 
October as compared with an average 
of 55,000,000,000 lira in the final quar- 
ter of the preceding year—€¥€§ ln De- 
cember 1923 new capital investments in 
industrial enterprises totaled a net in- 
vestment of 60,000,000 lira. For the 
entire year the net increase was 2,130,- 
000.000 lira. Total corporate capital in 
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Italy on January 1 was 23,824,000,000, 
an increase of 10 per cent. over 1922. 
On March 12 an agreement was 
signed in Rome for a loan by Italy to 
Poland of 400,000,000 lira (at normal 
exchange, about $20,000,000). 


Germany 


OBSERVERS PREDICT GERMAN REVIVAL 


Of interest from the point of view of 
the German business revival are the 
views of two authoritative observers 
who predict great German recovery. 
G. E. Tripp, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company on his re- 
turn from Europe said: “But behind 
every phase of the individual and com- 
mercial situation in Europe lies Ger- 
many. She possesses unequaled indus- 
trial resources, both as to physical plant 
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and trained men, and she will quickly 
place herself in position to challenge the 
leadership of any other nation just as 
soon as she can free herself from her 
present difficulties.” 

Dr. Alfred Zimmerman, the League 
of Nations Commissioner in the Aus- 
trian rehabilitation also predicts rapid 
German recovery once certain condi- 
tions are met. He said that as soon as 
a stable currency is given Germany the 
world will be astonished at the rapidity 
of her national recovery and _ her 
capacity to pay reparations. 

Commenting on Dr. Zimmerman’s 
views the New York Times said 
editorially: 

This view bears out the conclusions of 
many others familiar with German condi- 
tions. Ihe change inside of Germany even 
since the temporary stabilization of the 
mark has been extraordinary. Industry has 
revived, prices have declined and the food 
shortage has been alleviated. ‘This has been 
done with a precarious form of stabilization, 
and while Germany still is under the handi- 
cap of the Ruhr occupation. How much 
greater the improvement would be with a 
sound currency, with re-established finances, 
with large commercial credits, and with no 
economic barriers separating one part of 
Germany from another, can _ readily be 
imagined. 


German currency, finance and _ busi- 
ness continue to improve, and in certain 
lines, notably in the textile and clothing 
branches, something of a boom is under 
way. It is reported that for the first 
time since the war Germans have begun 
to buy in quantity high-quality goods. 


The Eastern Fair at Konigsberg was a 
great success. For the month ending 
February 15 unemployment dropped 
almost 300,000. In addition to textiles, 
the iron industry also reports great 
activity. Up to March 9 thirty-four 
agreements had been signed by indus- 
trial branches in the occupied regions 
with the French Rhineland Commission. 


PROGRESS OF COMMITTEES 


One of the New York newspapers 
pointedly observed that everybody was 
abie to tell just what the Dawes Com- 
mittee would recommend except the 
best-informed financial experts. Cer- 
tainly, there have been plenty of an- 
nouncements, more or less semi-official 
in nature, of what the committee would 
recommend. 

Among these “reported” conclusions 


will be: 


First—A bank of issue to give German) 
good money, this bank to be internationally 
controlled to keep it out of reach of the 
German Government. 

Second—A moratorium for cash payments 
to give Germany a chance to recover 
financially. 

Third—A loan to be raised as soon as pos- 
sible on the security of Germany’s railroad 
system as a whole to enable Germany to 
meet payments for reparations in kind dur- 
ing the moratorium period. 

Fourth—A budget with a section for 
reparations into which shall go the surplus 
over the actual cost of running the govern- 
ment, certain revenues—for instance, a part 
of the customs—to be definitely earmarked 
for this fund. 

Fifth—A system by which revenues from 
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the state monopolies may be used to raise 
the loans Germany may need. 

Sixth—International supervision of Ger- 
many’s fiscal system to see that she carries 
out her part of the bargain. 

Seventh—A direct lien on the German 
railroad system for the Allies in return for 
Franco-Belgian surrender of the Ruhr and 
Rhineland railroads, this lien to be a guar- 
antee for reparations payments. 


The plan for international audit of 
German finances is the result of French 
suspicion of Germany’s good faith and 
it is felt to be necessary in order to 
make certain that the expected budget 
surplus in Germany shall be applied 
on reparations. ... The gold bank 
plan has received much publicity. It 
is of interest that such a plan was sug- 
gested before the meeting of the Dawes 
Committee by G. Vissering, head of the 
Netherlands Bank of Issue. Dr. 
Schacht, president of the Reichsbank, 
is strongly in favor of this proposition 
and on March 7 he explained it to the 
Budget Committe of the Reichstag. 
.... The international receivership of 
German railways is described as the 
basis of the experts’ reparation plan. 

It is the opinion of the experts that 
German industry, being free from debt, 
with excellent machinery and a first- 
class transport system, is in the position 
to produce enormous wealth when Ger- 
many gets seriously back to work with 
her reorganized economic system. It 
is their impression that if taxes were 
placed upon this industry proportional 
to the tax paid in England, France and 


the United States the Germans, having 
no large military machine to support, 
can pay over and above the running 
costs of the government a handsome sur- 
plus which can go to reparations pay- 
ments. 


ESSENTIAL ECONOMIC SOUNDNESS 


The findings of the Dawes Committee 
with respect to the German railway 
systems and other industrial factors 
constitute the most significant fact, so 
far announced, of the experts’ inquiry. 
Sir William Ackworth, expert super- 
visor of Austrian railroads under the 
League Loan provisions, and M. 
Leverve, a French engineer, were ap- 
pointed as experts to investigate the 
German railways. In their report to 
the Dawes Committee they stated it to 
be their belief that the railways of the 
Reich could, properly managed, yield a 
profit of 800,000,000 gold marks. 

It is for this reason that international 
control of German railways forms the 
basis of the Dawes plan, as so far 
known. The sub-committee on the Ger- 
man budget is understood to have re- 
ported to the full committee that as soon 
as German finances have been re- 
established during the proposed period 
of a two or three year moratorium, Ger- 
many should have a surplus of at least 
4,500,000,000 gold marks annually to 
apply to reparations. The gist of this 
sub-committee’s report is: That Ger- 
many can pay the total the Allies ask. 
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Austria 


AUSTRIAN REFORMS AT THE TEST 


Financial Vienna now feels that the 
most difficult part of Austria’s recon- 
struction has been reached and that the 
reform measures are now at the test. 
The disappearance of the favorable in- 
dustrial situation caused ky inactivity 
in the Ruhr has produced a period of 
stress in Austria, and unemployment is 
increasing. Meanwhile, the heavy taxes 
imposed to meet the requirements of 
economic reconstruction are being se- 
verely felt. 

The government, however, does not 
propose to reduce taxation, even for the 
sake of assisting private enterprise. In 
Chancellor Seipel’s words, “‘the greatest 
sacrifice must be made to shorten the 
period of reconstruction, and timidity 
in the tax levy would only prolong the 
process of recovery indefinitely.” 
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AUSTRIA WARNED OF PERILS 


Although Austria has made remark- 
able recovery during the last year and 
has been used as an example “‘to point 
a moral and adorn a tale,” the people 
of Austria are warned that their heroic 
efforts must not be slackened. Dr. Zim- 
merman, the League of Nations Com- 
missioner at Vienna, and the leading 
figure in Austria’s reconstruction, in his 
latest report, covering the entire fiscal 
year, took occasion to state that extrav- 
agances must end if the financial re- 
forms are to win. 

Dr. Zimmerman pointed out that if 
judged only by figures the second year 
of reconstruction would appear to be 
easier, but he argued that the continu- 
ance of reform calls for a change in the 
attitude of the Austrian people. On 
this point the commissioner said: 


If their efforts are to be successful, there 
must first be a chang~ in the whole »tmosphere 
in which the work of reform is being pur- 
sued, there must be a return to notions of 
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economy and saving the full significance of 
which has not yet been grasped by the 
public. 


LEAGUE CONTROL MAY BE EXTENDED 


Because of the fact that state expen- 
ditures have not been cut according to 
the schedule made by the Economic Sec- 
tion of the League of Nations, the con- 
trol exercised over the finances of Aus- 
tria may be extended. It is held to be 
certain that by the end of the period of 
control foreseen by the League the bud- 
get will not have been reduced within 
the limits desired, and for this reason 
extension of control is being discussed. 

The prospect is favorably considered 
in business circles. The heavy taxation 
which has produced the favorable bal- 
ance sheet shown during the past 
months in Dr. Zimmerman’s report is a 
great burden on trade and industry. 
There is little chance of its being re- 
duced without losing advantage of a 
sound budget unless expenditure is cut 
down to the extent foreseen in the 


League’s plan. It is felt, if it is left to 
the Austrian Government to complete 
the plan next year without the moral 
support of the League of Nations be- 
hind it, there is little chance of this 
being done. 


BUDGET DISPUTE IN AUSTRIA 


The report made by Commissioner 
Zimmerman, referred to above, led to 
a controversy that may lead to an 
international incident. The Austrian 
Minister of Finance Kienbock took 
exception to certain passages in the 
Commissioner’s report and a sharp dif- 
ference of opinion developed regarding 
the state budget. When Dr. Zimmerman 
left for Geneva to report on the Aus- 
trian situation to the League, Minister 
Kienbock also went to attend the con- 
ference to present his case. It was 
regretted that this situation arose, the 
more so because of the fact that it came 
in the midst of the preparations for the 
Hungarian loan. 
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AUSTRIAN NEWS NOTES 


The returns of the National Bank of 
Austria at the beginning of the year are 
extremely favorable, as they show de- 
creased note circulation and that the 
gold reserve is now 55 per cent.. as 
against 30 per cent. a year ago. 
Vienna reports that the receipts from 
customs and tobacco taxes, which had 
been assigned as security for the recon- 
struction loans, amounted to five times 
the sum required monthly for the loans, 
the excess over the monthly requirement 
being nearly 15,000,000 gold crowns. 

Austria and Roumania have con- 
ducted negotiations looking toward a 
trade pact. Austria is especially eager 
to alleviate food conditions and will fur- 
nish rolling stock and rail repairs in 
exchange. 


Holland 


HOLLAND AND THE RUHR 


The commercial axiom that trade 
recognizes no national boundaries is 
strikingly illustrated by the effect on 
Holland’s business conditions of French 
occupation of certain German territory. 
At the beginning of this year Dutch 
business circles experienced a decided 
feeling of optimism, the cause of which 
was the cessation of passive resistance 
in the Ruhr. “From a purely Dutch 
point of view,” says the London 
Economist, “Germany is still so im- 
portant that every indication of a re- 
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turn to normal conditions in that coun- 
try is a fact to be eagerly welcomed.” 
Statistical proof of the relation be- 
tween Ruhr activity and Dutch pros- 
perity is given by the following figures: 


(a) Between January and November 1922 
clearances of Rhine craft at the Dutch fron- 
tier amounted to 9,800,000 tons inwards and 
11,600,000 tons outwards. For the period 
January-October, 1923, the tonnage was 
5,000,000 and 7,700,000 respectively. 

(b) During January to November 1922, 
imports from Germany amounted to 562,- 
000,000 guilders. For the corresponding 
period of 1923 the figure was 453,000,000 
guilders. 


Activity in the Ruhr is, therefore, 
welcomed in Holland as presaging a 
trade revival. 


HOLLAND AND GERMAN CURRENCY 


Because of the fact that depreciation 
of the German currency has inflicted 
great harm on Holland, not only in 
trade and industry, but also from a 
purely financial point of view, the at- 
tempted currency reforms in Germany 
are a matter of moment to Dutch 
financiers, and events are closely fol- 
lowed. 

The depreciation of the German 
currency was harmful not only to the 
thousands of Dutch people who suffered 
direct losses by the purchase of millions 
of marks, but also was disastrous in its 
indirect consequences. The Amsterdam 
correspondent of the London Economist 
analyzes the repercussive effects in 
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Holland of the collapse of the German 
mark as follows: 


1. There are approximately 300,000,000 
guilders in the hands of foreigners, mostly 
German. This transfer of national curren- 
cies, which came about through the purchase 
by Dutch people of paper marks, now worth- 
less, makes it impossible to restrict the cir- 
culation of paper currency by the Nether- 
lands Bank. 

2. Other German capital, which found its 
way to Holland by other channels, has also 
for a number of years helped the state 
actually to live beyond its means and made 
money readily obtainable for various ex- 
penditures, as a result of which there is now 
a floating debt of more than 600,000,000 
guilders. Recently, there has been restric- 
tion in state expenditure. Coincident with 
this changed governmental attitude there 
has occurred some measure of return of 
German capital to its home, probably as a 
reflex of currency reform begun in Ger- 
many. One immediate effect of the de- 
parture of some German capital was the 
undersubscription of the recent issue of 
Holland Treasury notes. Whereas in 1928 all 
such issues were promptly oversubscribed 
the last issue, of 115,000,000 guilders, was 
absorbed only to the amount of 79,000,000. 


3. The third effect of depreciated German 
money was the invasion of Holland by 
German undertakings. German capital, in 
order to escape lossess through depreciation 
of the home currency, has forced its way 
into Dutch industrial undertakings and has, 
in many instances, ousted Dutch concerns. 
This has been particularly the case in the 
banking world. Recent investigations re- 
vealed the fact that in Amsterdam alone 
there are fifteen banks, the German origin 
of which can be proved. 


Every day, says this Amsterdam 
financial expert, new commercial under- 
takings are established, with good 
Dutch names and Dutch directors, but 
which are in reality German concerns. 
To a certain degree this influx of Ger- 
man capital and enterprise would not 
in itself be bad for the commercial life 
of Holland, but it has assumed such 
proportions as to constitute a grave 
menace to Dutch interests. All of which, 
incidentally, is of surpassing interest in 
view of the aim of the committee in- 
vestigating German capital exported to 
escape depreciation losses. 
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Czechoslovakia 


YEAR OF RECOVERY 


A review of the developments of the 
year 1923 as affecting Czechoslovakia 
shows that it was a year of considerable 
progress toward recovery and ’prosper- 
ity. One of the chief gains was that 
of recovery from the “deflation prices” 
of 1922, which were caused by the 
doubling of the Czech crown exchange. 
There was improved activity in most 
industries in the last quarter of 1928. 
Unemployment dropped from 350,000 
in 1922 to 180,000 at the end of 19238. 
For the first nine months of 1923 the 
average monthly export surplus was 
248,000,000 crowns. 

One of the chief factors in the in- 
dustrial activity of Czechoslovakia was 
the shortage of iron and coal created in 
unoccupied Germany by the occupation 
of the Ruhr. The resumption of in- 
dustrial operations in the Ruhr during 
the last two months of 1923 had an im- 
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mediate repercussion in Czechoslovakia. 
which thus lost very largely the Ger- 
man market. The iron and steel indus- 
tries experienced an adverse effect from 
the Ruhr activity. 

The November foreign trade balance 
shows decided improvement over those 
of October and September, and the 
export surplus totaled 180,000,000 
crowns. Toward the end of the year 
there was a radical change in the trade 
policy whereby the government abol- 
ished restrictions on the import of a 
large number of important wares. The 
budget for 1924 calls for a reduction 
in governmental expenditure of 19 per 
cent. as compared with 1923. 


LEAN PERIOD FOR CZECH TEXTILES 


One striking exception to the general 
industrial activity in Czechoslovakia is 
the depression of the textile industry. 
This industry is operating at about 40 
per cent. of normal capacity. In order 
for this industry to thrive, exports of 
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textiles must be developed on a large 
scale for the reason that only about 20 
per cent. of the production can be con- 
sumed by the home market. 

The difficult situation in which this 
industry now finds itself is attributed to 
the high production costs which, in turn, 
are attributed to the rapid appreciation 
of Czech currency during 1922. The 
industry has not as yet been able to 
adjust its production costs to the in- 
creased exchange value of the currency. 
This situation has made it possible, dur- 
ing the past two years, for British, 
French, Polish and Italian mills, which 
are the rivals of the Czech mills, to 
invade the markets which formerly were 
monopolized by the Czech factories. 


THE SUGAR INDUSTRY 


In an article on the Czechoslovakian 
sugar industry the London Economist 
develops the point that the present 
scarcity of sugar in the markets of the 
world, together with the fact that 
Czechoslovakia is the chief European 
country which has exported sugar since 
the war, gives significance to the de- 
velopment of this industry. A record of 
production and export of sugar shows 
a gain in production of 237,031 metric 
tons for 1922-1923 over 1919-1920. 
Exports of sugar increased 228,555 
metric tons for the period 1922-1923 
over 1918-1919. 

The government is making efforts to 
increase the acreage devoted to sugar 
beet production. Recently the govern- 
ment prohibited exportation of sugar, 
but the Minister of Commerce now pro- 
poses to modify somewhat this sweeping 
order and to permit exportation upon 
payment of a tax of 30 Czech crowns 
(or about 90 cents) on each quintal 
(220 pounds) sent out of the country. 


Jugoslavia 
FISCAL DISTRESS 


The shortage of money, which con- 
tinucs to be very acute, has been re- 
sponsible for the closing down of more 
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businesses and the failure of several 
banks. In commenting on this situa- 
tion the correspondent of the London 
Economist considered the bank failures 
not surprising in view of the rapidity 
with which new banks sprang up during 
the inflation period. (In Belgrade and 
Zagreb fourteen new banks have been 
founded since the war.) The great 
amount of speculation in the dinar is 
also regarded as a contributory factor 
toward the financial disturbance. 


BUDGET AND TRADE 


The 1924 budget is balanced, both 
receipts and expenditures amounting to 
10,344,000,000 dinars. Most of the 
receipts come from indirect taxation, 
such as customs, tolls and taxes. State 
monopolies yield 2,500,000,000 dinars, 
while direct taxation accounted for 
850,000,000 dinars. The stoppage of 
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Banque Nationale 
Francaise du 
Commerce Exterieur 


(French National Bank for Foreign Trade) 


Established Lf Act of Parliament, subsidized and super- 
ised by the French Government 
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on all countries. Forward Exchange transactions. Cur- 
one 


Well organized Inquiry Department quading 
French or Foreign Trade and Credit of Buyers. 
Correspondents and agents all over the world. 
General Representative for North America : 
MAURICE MERCADIER 
Suite 1219, 2 Rector Street New York City 


Telephone: Whitehall 5293-5294 


Cable Address: “‘Extecomexe, New York” 























German reparations caused great ex- 
citement in government and financial 
circles. A direct result of the non- 
payment of German reparations was the 
postponement of the visit to the United 
States of the Commission to discuss the 
national debt. 

The commercial treaty with Austria 
is expected to further exports, as Aus- 
tria takes more than one-third of Jugo- 
slav trade. The accord with Italy also 
includes important economic clauses. 
Preliminary steps have been taken for 
trade treaties with Hungary and 
Albania. 

An event of considerable importance 
to Jugoslavia was the formation of a 
new shipping syndicate, to comprise the 
ships belonging to the state and those 
of the Serbian Shipping Company. The 
capital will be 150,000,000 dinars, 51 
per cent. subscribed by the state and 


49 per cent. by the company and pri- 
vate shareholders. 


Poland 


GOVERNMENTAL CONCESSIONS 

In line with the announcement made 
by M. Kucharski that the Polish Goy- 
ernment would obtain a loan of $40, 
000,000 secured on a lease of the 
tobacco monopoly for forty-five years to 
a foreign concern, negotiations have 
been carried on with two Russians, con- 
nected with the Russo-Asiatic Bank of 
Paris. Negotiations have also been con- 
ducted for the concession of exploitation 
rights in the Bialovesha Forest, over 
about 300,000 acres of virgin woods. A 
British concern is competing for this 
concession with a Polish concern 
financed by Austrian capital. 


BANK OF ISSUE 


The cabinet on January 19 approved 
the statutes of the Bank of Issue. Under 
the terms of these statutes the govern- 
ment will own 25 per cent. of the 
shares and will appoint the director and 
the vice-director. Its indebtedness to 
the bank will be limited to 50,000,000 
gold francs ($10,000,000) and it will 
not be authorized to issue currency, a 
privilege which will belong exclusively 
to the bank. 

The government will hand over to the 
bank all property now belonging to the 
Polish State Loan Bank, as well as the 
metal reserve, and in this way will in- 
crease its credit to a total of 100,000,- 
000 gold francs. The bank is not ex- 
pected to open for some months. 


OIL PRODUCTION RECOVERING 


In view of the present special interest 
in oil in all parts of the world special 
significance attaches to the gradual re- 
covery of this industry in Poland. The 
maximum production of this commodity 
was reached in 1909 when 2,076,740 
metric tons were produced. There fol- 
lowed a decline in 1911 due to damage 
by water. Then came a period of in- 
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creased production which was _ termi- 
nated by the destruction done by the 
retreating Russian Army in 1915. An- 
other period of increased production 
was ended by the invasion of the Soviet 
Army in 1920, when production fell off 
to 704,870 metric tons or 1,371,870 
tons less than in 1909. 

The year 1923 showed an increased 
production of 5 per cent. over that of 
1922. Owing to the previous exhaustion 
of stocks, however, refinery output is 
said to have declined, with the result 
that markets in Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and Germany have been af- 
fected, these countries having been 
Poland’s best oil customers. Because 
of the world-wide significance of oil 
and this recovery in Poland there is 
special importance to the commercial] 
agreement contracted between Poland 
and Great Britain at Warsaw on No- 
vember 26 last whereby favored-nation 
treatment is accorded in everything per- 
taining to commerce and by which asso- 
ciations and companies established for 
the development of the petroleum in- 
dustry and regarded by the two con- 
tracting nations as being of British 
nationality are to enjoy all the rights 
and privileges accorded to any other 
company of any third power. 


International Banking Notes 


The National Foreign Trade Convention 


will he held at Boston, June 4, 5 and 6, 
next. Indications are that this will be one 
of the most successful conventions yet held. 
This is the first time the convention has 
been held in New England, the birthplace 


of American industry. The central theme 
of the convention will be “Our Need for 
Wider Markets.” 

This is also the first time that a session 
specially devoted to the interests of im- 
porters has been included in the program. 
It will be held in co-operation with the Na- 
tional Council of American Importers and 
Traders. 

In sending the call for the convention to 
all Americans engaged in foreign trade, or 
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mer. Personally conducted by Mr. 
W. V. Lifsey. 


Send for illustrated booklet and 
itinerary — Free to Bankers. 


LIFSEY TOURS, Inc. 
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connected with any factor of our interna- 
tional commerce—agriculture, education, in- 
dustry, finance, or transportation—James A. 
Farrell, president of the United States Steel 
Corporation and chairman of the National 
Foreign Trade Council, has cordially invited 
all chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
national and state associations, and other 
industrial and commercial organizations, to 
be represented. 

Mr. Farrell declared that the present for- 
eign trade situation of the United States 
offers an inspiration and encouragement to 
Américan foreign traders. 

The program promises to be an unusually 
interesting one. The names of the speakers 
will be announced at a later date. 
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For payment of interest on the debt of 
the Dutch East Indian Government during 
1924 merely 14 per cent. of the ordinary 
revenue had to be set aside. 

The statistics of capital invested in agri- 
cultural enterprises in these Indies show that 

















HE citrus fruit industry in Porto 
Rico has been developed entirely 

in the past 25 years, Porto Rican grape- 
fruit either fresh or canned is famous. 
Annual exports of citrus fruits now 
amount to 750,000 boxes. We have 
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in the last five years large extensions have 
taken place. They ensure greater prosperity 
in the near future, not only to the inhab- 
itants but also the government. This latter 
collects income taxes at the source and 
operates the harbors, as well as part of the 
railroads. 


lief that the deficiency in the trade balance 
is compensated by profits in intermediate 
trade and of Austrian banks. 

The stock of foreign currencies at the 
National Bank was increased during the 
recent bank strike, numerous customers 
being obliged to deposit foreign currencies 
in exchange for paper crowns, the circula- 








© tion of which simultaneously increased by = 
600,000,000,000. The bank’s directors an- 

Banco de Descuento, Guayaquil, Ecuador, joynced that they were doing their utmost Pp 
is making a specialty of financing exports toto restrain this “strike inflation.” ix 
Zcuador on the basis of irrevocable letters The National Bank will pay a dividend 
of credit, enabling American exporters to of 8, gold crowns for the first business 
obtain cash in New York against shipping year. Deducting the coupon, this makes 
documents. On December 31, 1923, this bank the interest on the shares at their present 
had total resources of over $13,000,000. It quotation 10 per cent. ay 
has a capital of $6,000,000 and a surplus of R 
$166,279. v 

© 
© M 
re 
Russian advices show that the Soviet h: 

The first complete returns of the Austrian paper ruble is now practically extinguished. R 
National Bank for 1923 show that note cir- A fter its rise late last year in relation to the R 
culation during the year increased by 230,- tchervonetz it declined again, and the gov- m 
000,000 gold crowns, an expansion of 75 per ernment then decreed that no more ruble je 
cent. But ready cash in the reserve, includ- notes should be issued after February 15, br 
ing sound foreign currencies, also increased when the ruble printing plates should be en 
by 228,000,000 gold crowns. The bank is removed to the National Museum. p 
thus steadily approaching a full covering It was hoped that the ruble would be 
of its circulation; the percentage at the stabilized on the lines of the German mark, 
end of 1923 amounted to 58 per cent. so that it should be used practically as 4 

It is shown that the adverse foreign trade token currency. Since that time, however, 
balance of 1923 had no effect on the bank’s the ruble has fallen from the rate of ci 
reserve, the increase of ready cash having 80,000 to 1 tchervonetz to the rate of dr 
been larger than the Government’s deposit 500,000. It is now stated that the Soviet om 
of residue from the League of Nations loan. _ has decreed the circulation of its first silver on 


There is also some confirmation of the be- 
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coins; these to go exclusively among the 
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peasants in order to revive their confidence 
in the currency. 


© 


William Whyte has been appointed man- 
ager and John Robb deputy-manager of the 
Royal Bank of Scotland in London. Mr. 
Whyte became joint manager with the late 
Mr. Dick two years ago, when Mr. Wallace 
retired. He is very well known in London, 
having been in the London office of the 
Royal Bank for over twenty years. Mr. 
Robb, wha is a son of one of the bank’s 
managers in Scotland, came to London as 
joint accountant two years ago from Edin- 
burgh, where he had considerable experi- 
ence in the inspectors, law, and security de- 
partments. 


© 


british Imperial coins which have hitherto 
circulated in South Africa will be with- 
drawn following the issuance by the govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa of silver 
anc copper coins of its own, according to 
William E. Vaughan, American Trade Com- 


missioner at Johannesburg, in reports to the 
Department of Commerce. 

The new coins, which will be in denomina- 
tions of half-crowns, florins, farthings, 
shillings, sixpence, threepence, pennies and 
half pennies, will be issued from the mint at 
Pretoria. 


© 


The Bulgarian Consulate General has an- 
nounced a ruling which affects all holders of 
Bulgarian bank notes in the United States. 
The new ruling provides that the owners of 
the old notes residing outside of Bulgaria 
will not receive the new Bulgarian bank 
notes, but instead currency of any country 
in which they may reside or they may de- 
sire, as the new Bulgarian currency will not 
be permitted to be exported. Holders wil} 
be paid at the current rate of exchange. 


© 


The statement of condition of the London 
Merchant Bank, Limited, for the year ended 
December 81, 1923, showed net profits, after 
making provision for bad and doubtful 
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debts, amounting to £24,575. Of this The bank’s report says regarding the last 
amount the dividend on the “A” shares at half year that: 
the rate of 7 per cent. absorbed £3655, “The half-year opened with a 4 per cent. 
leaving the sum of £20,919 to be carried bank rate and money easy. Dullness of 
forward. The bank has total resources of trade characterized the period up to Novem- 
£3,481,540, and a paid-up capital of ber 15 when the seasonal demand for the 
£789,545. finance of the cotton crop set in, and the 
© hank rate was raised to 5 per cent. From 
then onwards money rapidly became scarce 
a ; and the bank rate was raised to 6 per cent. 
The statement of condition of the Imperial yy November 29, and 7 per cent. on Decem- 
Bank of India, Calcutta, for the half-year yey 20, when it was found necessary to bor- 
ended December 31, 1923, showed net profits ow 4 crores from the paper currency re- 
amounting to Rs. 49,13,332, which with  cerye against trade bills in erder to 
Rs. 19,07,825 brought forward from _ the strengthen the cash resources. This was 
half-year ended June 30, 1923, made a total subsequently increased to 8 crores on De- 





of Rs. 68,21,157. This sum has been disposed 
of as follows: 


cember 28. The average bank rate for the 
half-year was 4.5 per cent.” 





Rs. Since the publication of the report for 

In payment of a dividend to the share- = 

tics an See doen ae 40 er con one the half-year ended June 30, 1928, seven new 

annum free of income tax ; 45,00,000 branches of the Imperial Bank have been 
Transferred to reserve fund ....................10,00,000 ° A 
Transferred to pension funds .................... 3,00,000 opened, ViZ., Gorakhpur, Hathras, Jaipur, 
Carried forward to profit and loss ac- Vi Y ] I 

count of the current half-year ..... 10,21,157 Iramgaum, eotmal, Ambala (Canton- 
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ment) and Peshawar City. The Simla Town 
Office was closed on December 22, 1923. 

During the half-year Sir Robert Aitken 
resigned the bank’s service and S. A. H. 
Sitwell was appointed managing governor 
in his stead. 


1) 


The statement of condition of the Central 
Bank of India, Limited, Bombay, for the 
year ended December 31, 1923, showed net 
profits for the year, including the sum of 
Rs. 1,06,967, brought forward from the pre- 
vious year’s account, amounting to Rs. 22,- 
41,573. This sum has been disposed of as 
follows: 


Rs. 


To ad-interim dividend paid for the half- 
year ended June 30, 1923 on 2,00,000 
Shares Of BS. BG fo GRC ..ncccccccececcccee.cs. 3,50,000 

To final dividend at the rate of 10 per 
cent. per annum (free of income-tax) 
for the half-year ended December 31, 

1923, on 6,72,528 shares of Rs. 25/- 
each ..... ..8,40,660 

To bonus at ry per cent. “(free “of ‘income- 
tax) on the paid-up capital of Rs. 
1,68,13,200/- i. e., four annas per share 
CO I ND cicstcctciicesensnictdenisncescinnnicina 1,68,132 

Set aside for income-tax and super-tax 
and bonus to the staff ‘ i 

Carried forward to next year’s. ‘account. 


..2,40,000 
6,42,781 


The annual report of the board of di- 
rectors of the Central Bank of India says 
that: 

“The result of the bank’s working, as seen 
from the balance sheet, justifies the action 
of the directors in bringing about the amal- 
gamation with the Tata Bank, and this re- 
sult, the directors feel confident, will be a 
source of gratification to the shareholders. 

“In order to remove, once and for all, any 
misapprehension in regard to the amalgama- 
tion with the Tata Bank and also in regard 
to the industrial and other investments of 
that bank, the directors think it desirable 
to place before the shareholders the follow- 
ing detailed information, which, in the or- 
dinary course, is not customary or neces- 
sary to be included in the bank’s annual 
report. 

“By an extraordinary resolution passed 
by the shareholders in July 1923, the capital 
of the bank was increased to Rs. 3,50,00,- 
000/-. After confirmation in August 1928 
of the agreement for amalgamation we took 
over the Tata Industrial Bank, Limited, as 
a going concern as from July 5, 1923, on 
terms of exchanging one share of the Cen- 
tral Bank for two shares of the Tata In- 
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dustrial Bank, Limited, crediting the amal- 
gamated capital account with Rs. 25/- and 
reserve fund with Rs.15/- for every new 
share issued, making Rs. 40 for every two 
shares in the Tata Industrial Bank, Limited, 
against their paid-up value of Rs. 45. 

“The subscribed capital of the bank now 
amounts to Rs. 3,36,26,400/- with Rs. 1,68,- 
13,200/- as paid-up and a reserve fund of 
Rs. 1,00,00,000/-. With this increase in the 


Every description of banking business transacted, 
including the making of collections, the issuance of 
travellers letters of credit and documentary letters 
of credit, buying and selling of foreign exchange 
and of stocks and shares. 


Our large capital and complete organization en- 
able us to handle all matters entrusted to our 
care with efficiency and promptness. 


Representative for the United States 


J. Enderman, 14 Wall Street, New York 
HNQNOUUANQEO0OU000000000000000000000EEUUOUOOEEUUUUOUEEEUUUUGUELUUUUOUEEEPRUUUEEEUUUEUUEUUU AOE OOOUEUUUOONGUEEOOOONeRREEUOUHGAAOEEEAUUAOEUUU IT 
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Rotterdamsche 
Bankvereeniging 


Amsterdam 


f. 75,000,000 
f 36,500,000 


Fe TTT nmin TTT 


bank’s capital and reserve, we are offering 
greater security to our depositors and feel 
confident of expanding our business by ex- 
tending better facilities to the mercantile 
community.” 

During the year the Central Bank opened 
a branch at Ahmedabad and closed the 
London office of the Tata Industrial Bank, 
Limited, appointing Lloyds Bank, Limited, 
as London agents. 
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Commercial Credit Company 


N submitting the twelfth annual 

report of the Commercial Credit 

Company of Baltimore, the chair- 
man of the board, A. E. Duncan, gave 
the following information respecting the 
company’s operations: 


This report shows the consolidated result 
of operations of the company, including its 
branch at San Francisco; and its affiliations, 
Commercial Credit Corporation, New York, 
with its subsidiary at Montreal; Commercial 
Acceptance Trust, Chicago; and Commer- 
cial Credit Company, Inc., New Orleans. 
As the company owns all of the common 
shares of the affiliated companies, all of 
their respective earnings above interest and 
dividends on preferred stock accrue to the 
benefit of the stockholders of the company. 

This report further shows the financial 
statement at December 31, 1923, of the 
company and of each affiliated company, 
after all bad or doubtful items have been 
charged off. The assets of each company are 
in first-class shape as shown by the analysis 
of receivables appearing below the financial 
statement of each company. 

The company began business June 15, 
1912, with a cash capital of $300,000, which 
through various increases and earnings 
(affiliations included) has grown to a con- 
solidated net cash capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of $17,514,364.29, with ag- 
gregate resources of $64,208,624.31 on De- 
cember 31, 1923. The number of employees 
has likewise grown from 5 to 1057 and the 
combined volume of business for 1923 was 
$170,384,600.32. 

The New York company was purchased 
October 22, 1922, and for a few months 
earnings there were absorbed in setting up 
proper “unearned” charges which previously 
had been credited in adance. The New York 
company and its subsidiary at Montreal have 
shown splendid progress, their organizations 
are in first-class shape, and their combined 
net earnings from operations for 1923 were 
$413,853.11. 

The reduction of $150,504.86 in the sur- 
plus and undivided profits in the consol- 
idated financial statement between Novem- 
ber 30, 1923, and December 31, 1923, is due 
to payment of common stock dividend for 
three months ended December 31, 1923; an- 
nual bonus to employees paid during 
December; the cost of additional financing; 
and usual sundry end of the year adjust- 
ments 

In 1923 the company and its affiliations 
financed the sale at retail, upon time, of 179,- 
226 motor vehicles, involving an average 
obligation of only $445.05 per car at time 
of purchase. 





A. E. DUNCAN 


Chairman, Commercial Credit Company 


Practically every employee of the com- 
pany and its affiliations is now a common 
stock holder of the Baltimore company. 


The financial success of the Commer- 
cial Credit Company is indicated by the 
fact that since its inception June 15, 
1912, it has never failed to earn and 
regularly pay full dividends on out- 
standing preferred and preferred class 
“B” stocks, and since July 1, 1913, it 
has paid from 6 per cent. to 16 per 
cent. annual cash dividends on its out- 
standing common stock. From January 
1, 1924, $1.50 a share will be paid on 
its no par value common stock. In ad- 
dition the company has paid several 
substantial common stock dividends. 

The officers of the Commercial Credit 
Company are: A. E. Duncan, chairman 
of the board; William H. Grimes, pres- 
ident; R. Walter Graham, vice-presi- 
dent; S. G. Rosson, vice-president; E. 
C. Wareheim, vice-president; J. J. 
Mack, secretary; F. M. Nicodemus, 


treasurer. 
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IHIS sunny, spacious main banking room 
| of the new home of the First National 
| Bank of Fort Wayne, Indiana, is carried 
’ out in Missouri gray marble and bronze. 
There are five large skylights in the ceiling, with 
clerestory windows on both sides of the room. At 
either !end is a handsome mural painting of his- 
toric’nature. 






Thomas M. James Company 
3 Park Street, Boston 342 Madison Ave., New York 
Architects and Engineers 


We would be glad to help you solve your 
bank building problem 


Write us for booklet 
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Bank Auditing and the Auditing 
Department 


Article XIII of a Reading Course in Banking 
By Glenn G. Munn 


Formerly with Chase National Bank; instructor in banking, Elizabeth and Hudson County 
(New Jersey) Chapters, American Institute of Banking 


HE purposes of audits and exam- 

inations are similar, yet quite dis- 

tinct. Audits are undertaken, and 
the auditing department maintained, in 
the interests and for the purpose of 
safeguarding stockholders. On the other 
hand, it is the main object of examina- 
tions to protect the public, and pri- 
marily the depositors. Incidentally, 
however, in safeguarding depositors, 
examinations, perforce, also protect the 
stockholders. 

Audits are non-official, mostly internal 
(conducted by the bank’s own auditing 
staff or by outside public accountants), 
and are designed to disclose financial 
condition, operating results, and defal- 
cations, if any have occurred. Since it 
is to the bank’s self-interest to instigate 
audits, bank managements can generally 
be relied upon to put into effect some 
kind of system of internal check. Exam- 
inations, however, are external (con- 
ducted by national or state examiners), 
official, and legally conpulsory. In this 
article, audits are dealt with; but in the 
following article, examinations will be 
treated. 


WHAT AUDITING ACCOMPLISHES 


Without particular reference to bank- 
ing, an audit is an inspection of the 
books and records of a business with a 
view to determining: (1) the financial 
status—culminating in a balance sheet ; 
and (2) the results of operations—cul- 
minating in a profit and loss statement. 

There are three principal kinds of 
audits, the so-called ‘“‘cash” audit, the 
“balance sheet” audit, and the “de- 
tailed” audit. Classified by method, 
there are “spot” and ‘‘continuous”’ 





audits. ‘The “cash” audit tests the ac- 
countability of one who has cash or its 
equivalent in his custody. The “balance 
sheet” audit involves a complete inspec- 
tion and verification of the assets and 
liabilities. The “detailed” audit is a 
complete examination and verification 
of all the accounts, books, records, and 
transactions, in detail. 

While the final result of an audit is 
the disclosure of the financial condition 
of the business, in whole or in part, 
there are several incidental objects of 
considerable importance, e. g., to test 
the accuracy of the bookkeeping, to pre- 
vent recurrences of errors or fraud, to 
insure against overvaluation of assets 
and undervaluation of liabilities, and to 
determine improved methods of ex- 
pediting clerical and bookkeeping pro- 
cedure. Books and records are exam- 
ined, not only to test their arithmetical 
accuracy, but to test their agreement 
with the physical existence of assets, and 
in banking, to test the existence of col- 
lateral against loan records, etc. An 
audit should also disclose any possible 
defalcation, or misappropriation or con- 
version of funds. 

Most internal audtiing is of the “con- 
tinuous” type. The daily review of the 
work of the various departments, sum- 
marizations and adjustments of errors 
in proofs, etc. constitute continuous 
audits. They must be made immediately 
after transactions occur, and require 
close supervision in order to secure pro- 
tection against theft or defalcation, and 
to prevent clerical errors. 

“Spot” examinations are irregular, 
the element of surprise being their chief 
characteristic. In this type of audit, 
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OUTLINE OF 


General: 

1. Audits are not to be confused with 
examinations. ‘The first are in- 
ternal and non-official, and for the 
protection of stockholders; the 


second are external and official, 
and designed to safeguard the 
public. 


2. Directors are responsible by law 


for the operations of their banks 
—to see that loans are legally 
made, that true reports are sub- 
mitted, that banking laws are not 
violated, and that safeguards are 
set up against possible defalca- 
tions. 


3. In keeping a check on operations, 


authority may be delegated to the 
comptroller or auditor, or assist- 
ance may be obtained from public 
accountants. 


Functions of the auditing depart- 
ment: 

1. To secure a daily accounting con- 
trol over all transactions by an 
assembly and condensation of de- 
partment proofs. 

2. To secure periodical reconcile- 


ments of customers’ accounts and 
to make investigations of errors 
and exceptions reported. 


3. To make adjustments in custom- 


ers’ accounts for the correction of 
errors. 


4. To analyze expenses and earnings. 
5. To conduct audits of the depart- 


ments having custody of the 
bank’s assets, to secure two re- 
sults: 


a. To verify the physical exist- 
ence of the assets as reported 


upon the books; 


. To appraise these assets as 
a safeguard against possible 
overvaluation. 


. To secure an independent account- 
ing control over each department 
to test the accuracy of its records. 

. To compile various reports and 
statements of condition as _ re- 
quired by officers of the bank, and 
Government and state banking 
authorities. 


ARTICLE XIII 


Ill. Work of the auditing department: 


1. Customers’ adjustments. 
a. Reconcilement of depositors’ 
balances. 
2. Disposing of incoming inquiries. 
a. From customers. 
b. From officers. 
c. From banking authorities. 
3. Accounting control. 


a. Daily summarizations of de- 
partment proofs and prepar- 
ation of auditor’s proof. 


b. Daily customers’ ledgers 
(overdrafts) proof. 

ce. Verification of balances 
available for interest pur- 


poses and interest computa- 
tions on deposits. 


~ 


. Control of deposit and with- 
drawal of securities from 
vault—whether bank securi- 
ties, customers’ securities, or 
trust department securities. 

e. Control of bank’s direct ob- 
ligations — cashier’s checks, 
etc. 

1. Examinations of departments hav- 

ing continuous custody of assets, 
e. g., paying teller, loan and dis- 
count, securities, trust, etc. 

5. Examinations of departments hav- 

ing temporary custody of assets, 
e. g. receiving teller. 


6. Analytical work. 
a. Earnings and expense state- 
ments. 
b. Account analysis. 
c. Preparation of reports—for: 
(1) Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. 
(2) Federal 
etc. 
(3) Bank’s officers. 
(4) Bank’s directors. 
(5) Income tax reports. 


Reserve Bank, 


7. Constructive accounting installa- 
tions, etc. 
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the examiners make their appearance in 
a department and check up the assets 
ander custody without being announced. 
It is calculated that this type of audit 
tends to insure constant alertness on 
the part of the clerks, and has the ef- 
fect of increasing their efficiency. 

On account of the “surprise” feature 
of “spot” examinations, the procedure 
involved in their conduct differs with 
each inspection made. No uniform pro- 
cedure can be described. For purposes 
of illustration, however, some of the 
points involved in an examination of 
the paying teller’s department, are 
stated. Instructions are previously 
given to the inspectors by the head of 
the auditing department (comptroller 
in a large bank) to enter unannounced 
the paying teller’s cage at a previously 
designated hour, probably after the 
close of business. A seal is placed on 
the lock of the compartment of the 
vault containing the paying teller’s cash, 
and all the cash in the paying teller’s 
cage is countéd. Whenever differences 
are discovered they must be verified by 
the paying teller himself to insure 
against mistakes in counting. Each in- 
spector keeps working papers upon 
which he notes all figures in connection 
with this work and on which irregulari- 
ties which come to his attention, may be 
listed. Counting the money is performed 
in the presence of members of the de- 
partment to avoid any doubt of theft in 
the event of there being a difference in 
the cash at a date subsequent to the 
audit. 


THE AUDITING DEPARTMENT 


It is only in the larger city banks 
that a separate department is organized 
to perform the work of auditing. In 
smaller banks, however, some system of 
“checks and balances” is normally pro- 
vided to prevent errors, whether me- 
chanical or of principle. 

The basic precautionary principles of 
insuring an effective system of internal 
check are simple, and are well known to 
every auditor. As they apply particular- 
-Y to banking, they may be stated 
paraphrasing from the American In- 
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stitute of Banking text “Standard Bank- 
ing’) as follows: 

1. No clerk should have access to 
both the original and final entry record 
of the same transactions, i. e., have ac- 
cess to the books recording entries which 
go to check the entries made by the 
same clerk. For example, tellers should 
not be permitted to keep or assist in 
keeping the individual ledgers, or check- 
ing off trial balances therefrom. 

2. Clerks should be transferred from 
one window or ledger or post at odd in- 
tervals, so that fraud, even if committed, 
may be easily detected by a different 
clerk who later goes over the same work. 

3. No important entries (particularly 
those involving the transfer of cash or 
securities) should be made — without 
authority from an officer, confirmation 
of which should be secured by the 
initials of the authorizing officer on the 
original entry record. 

4. Overchumminess among tellers 
and bookkeepers, or development of 
“cliques” among auditors and clerks act- 
ing as tellers or bookkeepers should be 
regarded with suspicion. Collusion 
among clerks sometimes results from 
this practice. 

Although each operating department 
of a large bank is provided with a sys- 
tem of internal check and control over 
its transactions by reason of its own 
records and daily proofs, this is not con- 
sidered sufficient in an organization 
where the volume of transactions is 
large and where departments are closely 
interrelated. This large volume of trans- 
actions must be dispatched with all due 
speed, thereby increasing the chances 
of error. To reduce this error to the 
minimum, some further factor of safety 
must be introduced. For this reason the 
automatic control within each depart- 
ment is strengthened by the “checking” 
and inspecting functions of the auditing 
department. 

The objects of the auditing depart- 
ment are to test the accuracy with which 
the work of the operating departments 
is carried out, to prevent recurrence of 
errors or fraud, to insure against over- 
valuation of assets and undervaluation 
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of liabilities, and to provide means of 
expediting clerical procedure. 

The person in charge of the auditing 
department is known as auditor, and is 
generally an officer of the bank. Larger 
banks also employ a comptroller. The 
comptroller supervises the entire book- 
keeping, accounting, auditing, reporting, 
and budgeting procedure of the bank. 
He is also responsible for initiating and 
installing improvements in accounting 
and auditing methods. All reports, in- 
ternal statistics and other data concern- 
ing the financial condition should be 
prepared under his direction and come 
to him for approval. 

To be most effective, the comptroller 
should report to the president or chair- 
man of the board of directors. This is 
because he is constantly dealing with the 
bank’s financial records, and should be 
the first person to appreciate significant 
changes in the bank’s operations— 
whether profits are tending upward or 
downward, and why. By communicat- 
ing these trends to the head of the bank, 
it may be possible to adopt new policies 
before untoward developments, leading 
perhaps to losses, occur. 

The comptroller must have a thor- 
ough knowledge of bank organization 
and operations, banking principles and 
law, ability to analyze and interpret 


operating statistics and to prepare bud- | 


gets, as well as training in accounting 
and auditing technique. 


RECONCILING CUSTOMERS’ ACCOUNTS 


Upon the auditing department de- 
volves the task of reconciling depositors’ 
accounts. One of the most important 
tests of accuracy of the clerical force is 
that provided by periodical reconcile- 
ments of depositors’ accounts. 

Statements of account are forwarded 
to customers, or are available when they 
call, usually once a month. Statements 
are accompanied with the cancelled 
checks for the month in question, to- 
gether with reconcilement blanks, as a 
means by which reconcilements are ef- 
fected. Since customers are expected to 
report back the correctness or incorrect- 
ness of the account rendered on the 





reconcilement blank, a mutual verifica- 
tion of accounts is established. 

The great majority of reconcilements 
returned by customers naturally con- 
tain no exceptions, but whether excep- 
tions appear in them or not, the balance 
as reported in the reconcilement blank is 
compared with the balance as of the 
same date, recorded in the auditing de- 
partment’s reconcilement book. This 
book is maintained for this specific pur- 
pose, balances being transferred therein 
from the customers’ ledgers. If the two 
versions of the balance agree, the recon- 
cilement blank is filed after the deposi- 
tor’s signature has been verified. If the 
two versions do not agree, or exceptions 
are noted, the discrepancies are investi- 
gated. 

In making investigations of discrep- 
ancies reported in reconcilement blanks, 
the sources of information are the cus- 
tomers’ ledgers, general files, duplicate 
statements, or if necessary, recourse is 
had to the original entry posting 
mediums, e. g., tickets, deposit slips, etc. 
Very often when a difference cannot 
be located from these sources, the de- 
partment in which the error occured and 
which is responsible for the entry in 
dispute, is investigated to obtain its re- 
port, thereby leading to a discovery of 
the disagreement. 


INQUIRIES FROM CUSTOMERS 


Inquiries by letter, telephone, tele- 
graph and personal calls are received by 
the auditing department daily in rather 
large volume. These come from cus- 
tomers, officers of the bank, and banking 
authorities. 

Some letters of inquiry are routed di- 
rectly to the department concerned for 
a report and sometimes for final disposi- 
tion. The greater part of the inquiries, 
however, are distributed among the 
auditing department’s force to be traced 
and a satisfactory answer found. 

The following types of inquiries are 
the most usual: 

1. My account has not been credited with 


the proper amount of interest for January. 
You have it $........ and it should be $._.. 


















Y the second hand of 
your watch you can test 
one phase of the usefulness 
of The First National Bank 
of Boston to its customers. 
In a single month 15,000 
messages went to Chicago 
over our privatewires, and as 
many to NewYork. Six thou- 
sand telephone conversations 
were carried on with New 
Yorkalone,1t,50owith Phila- 
delphia. From Chicago some 
3,000 messages flash out 
each month to the cities of 
the Middle West — bound 
on your business. 
Within a few minutes we 


Measuring bank service in split-seconds 


can cable London and get an 
acknowledgment. In half the 
time your breakfast requires 
we can exchange messages 
with Buenos Aires; we can 
hearfrom LondonorHavana 
before you have finished 


reading this advertisement. 


N the principal cities ofthe 

world there are 16,000 
of our correspondent banks 
ready, all of them, to act up- 
on your orders. And 697, in 
cities of this country, are wait- 
ing to put this vast—and use- 
ful — organization to work 
for you. 
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NATIONAL BANK of 


BOSTON 








1784 





1924 





Foreign Branches 
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Main Orrice, 70 Feperat St. 
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2. What is the amount of our monthly 
interest? 
3. What was my balance on September 15? 


4. Has check No. 814 to —0............ been 
paid? 
5. Has collection item No. 0000... been 


paid and credited? 

6. Has So-and-So wired funds for our 
account? 

7. You have overcharged us for exchange. 

8. What was the amount of check No. 

. drawn by us? 

9. Our deposit of last Monday was credit- 
ed to the wrong account; kindly credit it to 
our “special account.” 

10. When are checks drawn on a Denver 
bank available for interest purposes? 


Personal inquiries are cared for at 
the “auditor’s” or “bookkeeper’s” win- 
dow. Here customers receive their 
statements and cancelled vouchers, have 
their pass books written up, and apply 
for the rectification and adjustment of 
errors. Many questions are directed by 
customers regarding their accounts at 
this window. 

Many banks require the clerk in 
charge of this window to keep a chrono- 
logical record of the errors reported 
and corrections made at this window. 
The purpose of this record is threefold: 
(a) to compare the efficiency of the 
various departments in making errors 
and to discover the reasons therefor; 
(b) to maintain a record of correction 
entries; and (c) to prevent possible 
duplication of adjustments by consult- 
ing this record before adjusting entries 
are given effect to. 


DEPARTMENTAL ACCOUNTING CONTROL 


One of the most important functions 
of the auditing department is to provide 
for a system of accounting control or 
internal check which will insure the ac- 
curacy of the work of the separate de- 
partments. The best method of secur- 
ing this control is through reaching the 
same result or proof through two in- 
dependent paths. 

One example of this is the system 
used in proving customers’ ledgers. En- 
tries in the customers’ ledgers are par- 
alleled by entries on customers’ state- 
ments which must always be in agree- 
ment. Proof of totals is secured by 
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means of the daily department proofs 
and ledger section summaries furnish- 
ing the general bookkeeper a control 
total for each of the customers’ ledgers. 


READING ASSIGNMENT 


L. H. Langston: Practical Bank Opera- 
tion, Chap. 24. (The auditing department in 
a large bank.) 

Langston & Whitney: Banking Practice, 
Chap. 22. (Audits and examinations.) 

American Institute of Banking: Standard 
Banking, pp. 186-191. (A brief statement of 
the work of bank auditing.) 

American Institute of Banking: Elemen- 
tary Banking, Chap. 14. (Accrued items and 
the audit.) 

W. H. Kniffin: Practical Work of a Bank, 
Chap. 16. (Cost accounting and analysis of 
accounts. ) 


QUESTIONS 


1. Distinguish between an audit and an 
examination. 

2. For whose benefit is an examination 
conducted? An audit? 

3. What is meant by saying that an audit 
is “internal” and “non-official?” 

4. Name three kinds of audits. 

5. What is meant by a “continuous” audit? 
“Spot” audit? 

6. What are the advantages of these two 
methods of auditing? 

7. What are the principal objects of a 
detailed audit? 

8. Name seven functions of a bank audit- 
ing department. 

9. Into what parts may the work of an 
auditing department be divided? 

10. Describe the procedure used in a 
“spot” audit of the paying teller’s depart- 
ment. 

11. What is the function of a comptroller 
in a bank? 

12. What training should a comptroller 
have? 

13. Why should a comptroller or an 
auditor (if there is no comptroller) report 
to the president or chairman of the board 
of directors? 

14. What benefits accrue to a bank from 
having an auditing department? 

15. Why is it desirable that a bank should 
effect a periodic reconcilement of depositors’ 
accounts? 

16. Mention some of the most typical ex- 
ceptions reported by depositors on reconcile- 
ment blanks. 

17. Describe the procedure used in “check- 
ing” returned reconcilement blanks. 

18. From what principal sources do in- 
quiries requiring the attention of the audit- 
ing department come? 
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Consolidated Financial Statement 


Commercial Credit Company | 


BALTIMORE 


as of December 31st, 1923, of 


SAN FRANCISCO 


COMMERCIAI, CREDIT CORPORATION, NEW YORK, MONTREAL 
COMMERCIAL ACCEPTANCE TRUST, CHICAGO 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY, Inc. NEW ORLEANS 


(After giving effect to recent financing whitch has been completed) 


Officers 


A. E. DUNCAN 
Chairman of the Board 


WM. H. GRIMES 
President 


R. WALTER GRAHAM 
Vice-President 


8. G. ROSSON 
Vice-President 


E. C. WAREHEIM 
Vice-President 


J. J. MACK 
Secretary 


F. M. NICODEMUS 
Treasurer 


Directors 


A. E. DUNCAN 
Chairman of the Board, 
Baltimore 


R. WALTER GRAHAM 
Comptroller, City of 
Baltimore 


JAS. C. FENHAGEN 
of Robert Garrett & 
Sons, Baltimore 


THOS. H. GAITHER 
teal Estate and Invest- 
ments, Baltimore 


8s. H. LAUCHHEIMER 
Attorney, Baltimore 


WM. H. GRIMES 
President, Baltimore 


Ss. G. ROSSON 
Vice-President, 
Baltimore 


JOHN H. O'DONOVAN 
President Merchants 
Coffee Co., Baltimore 


R. HOWARD BLAND 
President U. S. Fidelity 
& Guaranty Co., 
Baltimore 
DAVID R. FORGAN 
President National City 
Bank, Chicago 
CHARLES W. FOLDS 
of Hathaway, Smith, 
Folds & Co., Chicago 
LOUIS kK. LIGGETT 
President United Drug 
Co., Boston 
W. CAMERON FORBES 
of J. M. Forbes & Co., 
Boston 


E. C. WAREHEIM 


Vice-President, 
Baltimore 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks . e--eee-e $15,970,825.95 
Open Accounts, Notes and Acceptances ... 7,306,664.32 
Instalment Lien Obligations .......... sanisaianipanpmatescenanien 1,614,290.35 
Motor Lien Retail Time Sales Notes (over 170,000 
different buyers owe an average of less than 













$250, each secured by lien upon the car)................ 36,157,653.49 
Motor Lien Storage Notes and Acceptances............ 1,564,883.48 
Sundry Accounts and Notes Receivable.................... 714,460.98 
Repossessed Cars: 
Companies’ Possession, Appraised at $200,484.77 
Dealers’ Possession and Liability........ 154,408.05 354,892.82 
Investments of New York Company: Bank Cer- 
tificates of Deposit, etc. 86,000.00 
Deferred Charges: Interest Prepaid .............. 438,948.92 
Furniture and Fixtures (Cost $425,142.54)... 4.00 


$64, 208,624.31 


LIABILITIES 
ollateral Trust Notes Payable . jet -..- $30,764,000.00 
INS, NN iiss wn scncceescaiianpsnecdenniccsatodencnion 1,910,800.00 
Notes Payable, Unsecured .........................- . 8,860,000.00 
Sundry Accounts Payable ......... 488,985.77 
A CRUE TORE CUS BODE) cvcceinnccniccsescciccccsssccccsscces 320,411.86 
Contingent Reserve (Due Customers only when 
Open Accounts, Notes, Acceptances and Instal- 
ment Lien Obligations are paid to Companies) 2,323,694.72 
lveferred Interest and Charges ......0.....2.......0-cceccceesceee 2,026,367.67 
Capital Stock: 
III IIIED.  innnenesiesgnnendiinsescdieinitsisissasshabieen $6,000,000.00 
Preterred, “B” (Baltimore Co.).... 4,000,000.00 
Common (Baltimore Co.) . 4,000,000.00 14,000,000.00 





Surplus and Undivided Profits .........................c.csessseseee a 3,514,364.29 


$64, 208,624.31 
(NOTE: Remaining Contingent Liability £126,444 —————— 
—-$545,851.57 on Discounts of London Company, 
which Company has been sold.) 


Unused Credit Lines on December 31, 1923, with Depository Banks 
in the United States $18,331,000, and in Canada 
$2,769,200 for Canadian Business. 


Each of the above Companies is controlled by a separate Board 
and is operated and financed separately and distinctly in 
every way. These Companies buy Open Accounts, 
Notes, Acceptances and Instalment Lien Obli- 
gations from Responsible Manufacturers, 
Wholesalers and Dealers. 
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THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


19. Describe the nature of the work at 
the auditor’s window. 

20. What record should be kept by the 
clerk stationed at the auditor’s window? 
Why? 

21. By what means does the auditing de- 
partment secure control over the daily work 
of the operating departments? 

22. Outline the procedure of the auditing 
staff in making a “spot” audit of the loan 
department. 

28. Outline the procedure of the auditing 
staff in making a “spot” audit of the. trust 
department. 

24. In connection with what operations or 
departments of a bank are the opportuni- 
ties for defalcations among the employees 
most likely? 

25. What steps should be taken to min- 
imize the possibility of misappropriation of 
funds and embezzlement? 

26. Why is the examination of demand 
loans and collateral one of the most impor- 
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tant factors in the investigation of a bank’s 
condition? 

27. How is control of customers’ securities 
effected? 

28. What assets of a bank are most likely 
to be overvalued? 

29. What liabilities of a bank are most 
likely to be undervalued? 

80. What is the best way to insure that a 
bank’s deposit liabilities are no greater than 
the sum indicated in the general ledger? 

81. How is control over the bank’s own 
obligations, e. g., cashier’s checks, certified 
checks, etc., obtained? 

32. What is meant by the “number control” 
system? 

88. In connection with what transactions 
can it be used effectively? 

34. What is the difference between book- 
keeping on a cash and on an accrual basis? 

35. How would you go about to determine 
the degree of profitableness of any given 
depositor’s account? 


my 


Savings Banks of Fifteen States Meet 
in Chicago 


HE regional conference of the 

Savings Banks Division of the 

American Bankers Association, 
comprising bankers from the states of 
Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming, was held for two days, March 
19 and 20, at the Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago. More than 500 bankers at- 
tended. 

A feature of the conference was the 
display of advertising, said to be the 
most complete exhibit ever prepared de- 
voted entirely to savings. The advertis- 
ing material of more than sixty banks 
was shown on 100 display boards. In- 
cluded in the display were exhibits of 
bank window advertising by the First 
Trust and Savings Bank and the 
National City Bank of Chicago. All 
types of publicity material were shown, 
including samples of newspaper adver- 
tising, pamphlets, car cards, blotters, 
display signs, calendars, thrift maga- 


zines and even a newspaper published 
by the Dime Savings Bank of Detroit. 
The advertising was not only aimed at 
general thrift inculcation but included 
samples of such special kinds as agri- 
cultural savings, “save at the factory,” 
church savings, saving to build a 
home, etc. 

There were three sessions to the con- 
ference, a morning and afternoon session 
on Wednesday and a morning session on 
Thursday. Luncheons were given on 
both days and a dinner and smoker on 
Wednesday night. The principal out- 
side speaker was Julius H. Barnes, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, whose subject 
was “The Foundation of the National 
Wealth.” Other prominent speakers 
were E. T. Meredith, former Secretary 
of Agriculture, and George W. Hinman, 
Chicago financial writer. The balance 
of the discussions were by bank men 
and were divided into two broad class- 
ifications. 

One classification was entitled “Pro- 









































Serving On and Above and Below 


the Earth’s Surface 


Westinghouse products touch 
every corner of the globe and reach 
millions of people, serving in the 
home, in the office, the store, the 
farm, the factory, the mill, in the 
light and power plants, the street 
railways, the street lighting sys- 
tem, the automobile, in the mines, 
in the air, and at sea. 


The average citizen cannot be 
expected to know all the finer 
details and refinements connected 
with the electrical apparatus he 
uses. He is too busy with his 
other daily problems. 


At his command, however, he 
has the service and can benefit by 
the experience of Westinghouse 
engineering specialists — engineers 
who have probably met time and 
again the problem that faces the 
average engineer for the first time. 

These modern and efficient meth- 
ods instill confidence—confidence 
that Westinghouse products are as 
good as human intelligence and 
experience can devise. 

The name Westinghouse on elec- 
trical apparatus is synonymous 
with science and service. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Westinghouse 


Representatives Everywhere 
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HOLMES & 


Specialists in Bank Architecture 


134 East 44th Street - 








HIS new building 

of the Homestead 
branch of the Peoples 
Trust Company of 
Brooklyn is done in tap- 
estry brick with Bedford 
Indiana limestone col- 
umns. The building is 
three stories in height 
with mezzanine at the 
front and rear and a 
complete second story, 
all occupied by the bank 


WINSLOW 


New York 























moting the Savings Business” and in- 
cluded nine 10-minute talks on various 
promotional methods. The other classi- 
fication was called “One Thing That 
Worked,” and included eleven 38-minute 
talks on special features of savings de- 
velopment. A. D. Welton, publicity 
manager of the Continental and Com- 
mercial Banks, Chicago, wound up the 
meeting with a talk on “The Savings 
Outlook.” 

The subjects of the banker discus- 
sions and the speakers were as follows: 


PROMOTING THE SAVINGS BUSINESS 
(Nine 10-minute talks) 


(a) “Savers Actual and Potential,’’ by Ray 


Nyemaster, vice-president American Commercial 
and Savings Bank, Davenport, Iowa. 

(b) “The Personality of the Savings Depart- 
ment” by ©. B. Hazelwood, vice-president Union 
Trust Company, Chicago. 

(c) “The Promotion Budget,” by Fred G. 
Heuchling, vice-president North Western Trust 
and Savin Bank, Chicago. 

(d) “Newspaper Advertising,” by Sam Judd, 
publicity inager Mercantile Trust Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


re?) ae t by Mail,” by A. T. Huizinga, Jr., 
toples Stock Yards State Bank, Chicago. 

A Out\oor Advertising,” by Frank Fuchs, 
advertisin manager, First National Bank in 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

(g) “Le and Window Display,” by Miss 


Jessamine G. Hoagland, savings manager Na- 
tional City Bank, Chicago. 

(h) “Personal Solicitation,” by W. E. Walker, 
assistant vice-president The First National 
Bank, Madison, Wisconsin. 

di) “Centralizing Responsibility,” by R. O. 
Bisbee, vice-president National Union Bank, 
Jackson, Michigan. 


ONE THING THAT WORKED 
(3-minute talks) 


(a) “Industrial Savings,” by C. H. Handerson, 
publicity manager The Union Trust Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

(b) “School Savings,’ by C. N. Stevens, presi- 
dent City National Bank, Evanston, II. 

(c) “Snapping an Opportunity,” by H. J. 
Plogstedt, manager commercial service depart- 
ment The Union Trust Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

(ad) “Buying $1000 On Easy Payments,”’ by 
J. M. Case, manager business extension depart- 
ment Dime Savings Bank, Detroit, Mich. 

(e) “Christmas Savings Club,”’ by C. F. Mon- 
ahan, manager savings department, Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company, Chicago, Ill. 

(f) “Three Psychological Moments,’’ by J. N. 
Higley, publicity manager The Dollar Savings 
and Trust Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

(g) “Boys and Girls Clubs,” by Carl F. Schles- 
selman, secretary Rochester Loan and Trust 
Co., Rochester, Minn. 

(h) “Co-operation from Within,” by Burr E. 
Lee, advertising manager Second Ward Savings 
Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

(i) “Start Them Early,” by Jay G. Wallick, 
cashier St. Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart, 
Indiana. 

(j) “Church Savings Plan,” by R. J. Camp- 
bell, assistant treasurer Fidelity Savings Trust 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

‘k) “Direct by Mail Campaign,” by Gaylord 
S. Morse, assistant cashier State Bank of 
Chicago. 
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Bethlehem Steel Corporation | Be 


UNAPPROPRIATED SURPLUS ACCOUNT 


























Balance at December 31. 1922 . a aes aes OS ancy see 
Net income for year ........0..cccccccce sien - 14,374,152.29 
$24.424,826.51 
poss SALI 
Less— Dividends: 
8% Cumulative convertible preferred stock $1,623,613.48 Less—M 
7Fo Preferred StOcks oo... .cccccccccccccsececccscceeesensseenee 25694,640.26 am 
Common and Class B common stock.......................7,767,078.75 | 12,085,327.4 gt 
ta 
$12,339,499.07 
Net © 
Less: 
: : _ Interest, di 
Appropriated for, and invested in, additions to property and i 
ETS 
Tora. 
Balance December 31, 1928 0.000... eaaanaieneeaman $12,188,802.97 
Less—In 
ir 
APPROPRIATED SURPLUS ACCOUNT 
co 
eee eT SC a ee eR ae $ 94,000,000.00 be 
Surplus acquired through purchase of prop- 
LIN ALLIES $22,88 1,565.67 Batan 
Transferred from Unappropriated Surplus...... 150,696.10  23,032,261.71 ectilee 1 
le 
$117,032.261.71 
New TF; 
Deduct: mes 
Adjustment of Surplus acquired through Decrease. 
purchase of properties in 1922....00......8 1,881,661.77 
Premium in converting Eight Per Cent. #) lncludes 
Cumulative Preferred Stock into Seven U 
Per Cent. Cumulative Preferred Stock ....... 1,700,600.00 3.032 ,261.77Mb) Includes 
. Cc 
Balance December 81, 1928 .0.0....0.000000cwennnnnwromnnnnne % $1 14,000,000. 

















n | Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


COMPARATIVE INCOME ACCOUNT 





YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1923 AND 1922 














50,674.29 

74,152.29 1928 (a) 1922 (b) 

24,826.51 AMOUNT AMOUNT INCREASE 
goss SALES AND EaRNINGB.............$275.213,422.65 $131,866,111.89 $143,347,311.26 
Less—Manufacturing cost, ad- 

ministrative, selling and 
85.3974 general expense, and 

taxes jake cicsapeninac 239,115,689.82 114,957,170.61 124,158,469.21 
39 499.07 


Ner Orperatine INcoME..........$ 36,097,782:83 $ 16,908,940.78 $ 19,188,842.05 


Interest. dividends and other mis- 














cellaneous income ............. 1.275 ,445.17 2.884,771.92 *1,609,826.75 
meee 
Torat INCOME ooo. 37,373,228.00 $ 19.793,712.70 $ 17,579,515.80 
88,802.97 
Less—Interest charges, includ- 
ing proportion of dis- 
count on, and expense of, 
00,000.00 bond and note issues........ 12,322,997.53 8 689,193.32 3 633,804.21 
BALANCE ooicceccccececcceeeeeeeecereeeeree eee 25,050,280.47 $ 11.104,519.88 $ 13,945,711.09 
32,261.78, bi 
Hrovision for depreciation, obso- 
30.961. lescence and depletion. 10,676,078.25 6,499,188.84 4,176,889.41 
32,261.71 
Net INcoME For THE YEAR..$ 14,374,152.22 $ 4,605,330.54 $ 9,768,821.68 
Decrease. 
1) Includes the results of the operations of the properties acquired from Cambria Steel 
Compary and Midvale Steel and Ordnance Company after March 30, 1923. 
32,261.77) Includes the results of the operations of the properties acquired from Lackawanna Steel 
; Company after October 10, 1922. 
100,000. 
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NE of the aisles in the vaults of the Federal Reserve 

Bank of San Francisco. Each compartment is divided 

into several aisles separated by grille partitions. A feature 

of the vault is the ventilating system which keeps the in- 
terior constantly supplied with pure air. 


The Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. for nearly acentury, has built and will 
always continue to build the same undeviating quality into its product. 


Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Go. 


Factory—Hamilton, Ohio 


Principal Offices: New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Birmingham (Ala.) 


Agents in Shanghai, Manila, Tokio, Havana. 
Cable Address “Fireproof” New York 
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Some Bank Credit Problems 





New York.—-Eprror. 





Tue Banxers Macazine has secured the services of a capable credit man 
to answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the persons asking the question will be used. 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 

In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, THz Banxers Macazine, 71-73 Murray Street, 


In case the question is 


Inquiries should be addressed to 








QUESTION: I have often heard the 
expression ‘“‘Notification Plan” and 
“Non-Notification Plan” used in con- 
nection with the purchase of receivables 
by the so-called credit or finance com- 
panies. Will you explain to me what 
is meant by these terms?—F. B. N. 


ANSWER: These terms apply to the 
method of collection by the credit company 
of the assigned accounts receivable. When 
a mercantile house decides to finance itself 
through a credit company it sells or assigns 
to the latter organization a certain portion 
of its receivables. The credit company 
usually advances 80 per cent. cash against 
these receivables (first setting aside from 
this cash a reserve to cover its own charges, 
usually about 3 per cent. of the face amount 
of the receivables.) Collection of the 
assigned or sold accounts may be made in 
two ways: by what is called the “notifica- 
tion” plan; or the “non-notification” plan. 
Under the first named plan invoices billed 
to the debtors contain a statement that the 
accounts have been assigned to the credit 
company and that payment must be made 
direct to it. Under the non-notification plan 
invoices are sent out without any notice 
of the assignment of the accounts and col- 
lections are made in the usual way, pay- 
ment being sent to the concern to whom the 
receivables are owing for goods shipped. It 
Is customary, however, for the latter to de- 
posit all remittances received in payment 
of the accounts with the credit company 
instead of with its bank. 


QUESTION: I have before me the 
Statement of a manufacturer of auto- 
mobiles and am interested in getting 
some comparative statistics as to what 
is the normal investment in fixed assets 
of a company in this industry. The 
concern in question has what seems 





to me a very large fixed investment. 
Can you give me any idea as to what is 
the normal ratio of fixed assets to total 
assets in this industry? Also, how 
should the current position shape 
up?—O. S. 


ANSWER: A comparison of the state- 
ments of a number of leading automobile 
manufacturers over a period of years indi- 
cates that investment in fixed assets in the 
industry is fairly heavy. In recent years 
the ratio of fixed assets to total assets has 
been on the increase. We should say that 
at the present time a company showing fixed 
assets of 40 to 50 per cent. of total assets 
would make a normal showing. Companies 
in this line should be in a very comfortable 
current position at the present time. The 
year 1923 was one of the best in the in- 
dustry’s history. The current ratio should 
be at least three of current assets to one 
of current debt. 


QUESTION: I have occasionally 
seen statements in which goods in tran- 
sit have been excluded from the inven- 
tory of the company to whom they have 
been shipped, as well as from the 
liabilities of that company. Is this 
proper? Should goods be included in 
the inventory only when they are in 
the possession of the buyer?—C. M. 


ANSWER: The generally accepted rule 
is that all merchandise to which legal title 
has passed to the buyer, regardless of 
whether it is in transit or not, should be 
included in the inventory of the buyer and 
the usual account payable set up on the 
buyer’s books. The customary procedure is 
that as soon as goods are shipped by the 
seller and the buyer billed for them, the 
legal title passes to the buyer, and the mer- 
chandise is at once entered on his books as 
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part of the inventory. Advance commit- 
ments for merchandise, or contracts to buy 
goods in the future are of course not direct 
liabilities and do not appear as accounts 
payable; they should merely be shown as 
a contingent debt on the buyer’s statement. 
Until the transaction is actually completed 
by the shipping and billing of the goods the 
merchandise should not be included in the 
buyer’s inventory and likewise no account 
payable should be set up. 


A CORRECTION 
Our attention has been called to a mis- 
statement which was made in the February 
number of THe Bankers MaAGAzINE as 
follows: 


No national bank can declare dividends until 
surplus is at least 20 per cent. of the capital 
stock. 


The paragraph covering this in the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, Section 
5199, is as follows: 

The directors of any association may, semi- 


annually, declare a dividend of so much of the 
net profits of the association as they shall 
judge expedient but each association shall, 
before the declaration of a dividend, carry one- 
tenth part of its net profits of the preceding 
half-year to its surplus fund until the same 
shall amount to 20 per centum of its capital 
stock. 

Pratt’s Digest, Section 119, also states as 
follows: 

Dividends and Surplus Funds—tThe surplus 
fund provided for in this section up to 20 per 
cent. of capital must be maintained. Any 
amount in excess may be distributed in divi- 
dends. 

It is evident from the above that it is 
permissible for a banking association to de- 
clare dividends semi-annually even though 
its surplus is not 20 per cent. of capital, 
provided that before the declaration of a 
dividend one-tenth part of the net profits 
of the preceding half-year are carried to 
surplus. After the.surplus reaches 20 per 
cent. of the capital stock no restrictions are 
placed other than the maintenance of this 
figure. 


WW 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


HE nineteenth annual statement 

of the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 

tion, made public on March 17, 
shows the business and operations of 
the corporation and its subsidiary com- 
panies for the fiscal year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1923. During this period the 
total income account was $37,373,228, 
less interest charges, including propor- 
tion of discount on, and expense of, bond 
and note issues, $12,322,997.53, and 
a further deduction of $10,676,078.25 
provision for depreciation, obsolescence 
and depletion, leaving the net income 
for the year $14,374,152.22. This, after 
providing for preferred dividends, was 
equivalent to $6.46 per share on the 
average amount of common stock out- 
standing during the year, $97,681,400 
of common stock having been issued on 
March 80, 1923, in part payment for the 
Midvale-Cambria properties. After 
paying dividends of $12,085,327.44 
there was a surplus of $2,288,824.78 for 


1923 as compared to a defiict of $2,- 
332,685.71 in 1922. 

Full dividends were paid during the 
year upon the 8 per cent. cumulative 
convertible preferred stock and the 7 
per cent. preferred stocks, and regular 
quarterly dividends of 114 per cent. 
were paid upon the common stocks. 

In accordance with a plan approved 
by the stockholders in 1922, substantial 
progress has been made in the simplifi- 
cation of the capital stock structure of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. Prac- 
tically all of the 7 per cent. non- 
cumulative preferred stock outstanding 
at the beginning of the year was ex- 
changed for the 7 per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock, and a fund provided 
for the retirement of the small unex- 
changed balance, so that there now 
exists only one class of 7 per cent. pre- 
ferred stock. One of the results of this 
exchange was to confer full voting 
powers upon the class B common stock 
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in accordance with the provisions of the 
certificate of incorporation as amended 
September 18, 1922, so that the class B 
common stock was merged in the com- 
mon stock and has ceased to exist as a 
separate class. During the year the 
holders of $11,337,700, par amount, of 
the 8 per cent. cumulative convertible 
preferred stock exchanged their stock 
for the 7 per cent. cumulative preferred 
stock leaving $18,662,300, par amount, 
of the 8 per cent. cumulative convertible 
preferred stock outstanding on Decem- 
ber 31, 1923. Since that date and to 
March 1, the date of closing of the 
books for the transfer of stock, an ad- 
ditional 26,055 shares have been ex- 
changed. The exchange of the balance 
will complete the simplification planned 
and the corporation will then have out- 
standing only two classes of stock, 
namely, the 7 per cent. cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and the common stock. 

The number of stockholders to whom 
the dividends due January 2, 1924, were 
paid was 49,497, as compared with 27,- 
080 the previous year. 


The insurance fund plan, inaugurated 
in 1918. continues in successful opera- 


tion. During the last half-year the 
tweive-iiour workday for employees was 
eliminated, and while this has increased 
the cost of producing steel, the change 
is regarded as socially and industrially 
beneficial. 

Coming to the operations during the 
year, it is found that the value of ship- 
ments and deliveries by subsidiary com- 
panies as represented by gross sales 
and earnings, was $275,213,422.65 as 
compared with $181,866,111.39 for the 
preceding year. The net income of 
$14,374,152.22 for the year compares 
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with $4,605,330.54 for the preceding 
year. 

The value of orders booked during 
the year, including $25,261,000 of 
orders on the books of Midvale Steel 
and Ordnance Company and Cambria 
Steel Company on the date of the ac- 
quisition of their properties, aggregated 
$260,968,326 as compared with $149,- 
211,499 for the year 1922. The unfilled 
orders on December 31, 1923, amounted 
to $53,264,911 as compared with $67,- 
510,007 on December 31, 1922. 

As of December 31, 1923, the esti- 
mated cost of completing construction 
authorized and in progress was $13,- 
550,000. Cash expenditures for addi- 
tions and improvements during the year 
amounted to $19,914,660.36. 

The early part of the year 1923 was 
characterized by an unusually large 
demand for steel products requiring 
capacity operations for some months. 
The demand materially lessened during 
the second quarter, reaching a low point 
in the late summer, since which time 
there has been a gradually increasing 
demand, each succeeding month since 
August having shown an_ increased 
volume of new business. The depression 
in the shipbuilding industry continued 
throughout the year. The volume of 
ship repair work, however, was in ex- 
cess of that for the previous year and 
established a record for the plants of 
the corporation. 

As the steel industry sustains a com- 
manding relation to the business of the 
country, the record set forth above con- 
stitutes a source of satisfaction in 
regard to the general outlook, as well 
as to the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 











First Federal—Manhattan Bank Merger 





ARTHUR H. TITUS 


President of the First Federal Foreign Banking 
Association 


HE First Federal Foreign Bank- 

ing Association has approved a 

plan to merge that institution into 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
and a special meeting of stockholders 
has been called for April 7 to take action 
on the plan. 

The merger will bring together one 
of America’s oldest banks with one of its 
newest and would merge an institution 
doing business in both the foreign and 
the domestic field with a new bank 
which was created under the Edge law 
to specialize in foreign banking. The 
Bank of the Manhattan Company was 
chartered in 1799 and the First Federal 
Foreign Banking Association opened in 
June, 1920. Both institutions have of- 
fices at 40 Wall street. 

The proposed merger is the result of 
negotiations which have been carefully 
kept under cover pending a vote by the 
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stockholders themselves. The merger 
proposal, it was learned, came from the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company and 
contemplates the transfer by the 
younger bank to the older institution of 
all of its interests, including assets, con- 
tracts, good will and business. 

The personnel of the First Federal 
Foreign Banking Association will be 
absorbed by the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company and Arthur H. Titus, who has 
been president of the First Federal For- 
eign Banking Association since its or- 
ganization, will become a vice-president 
of the Bank of the Manhattan Company. 
Mr. Titus will continue to have direct 
charge over the personnel engaged in 
the work of the corporation. Prior to 
his connection with this association he 
was a vice-president of the National 
City Bank, with which institution he had 
been connected for twenty years. As 
directing head of that bank’s South 
American branches he performed notable 
service in fostering closer relations be- 
tween this country and its southern 
neighbors. 

Other officers, after the union, will 
be Stephen Baker, president of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company, who 
will be in charge of all classes of busi- 
ness of the merged institution, and Ray- 
mond E. Jones, first vice-president of 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company. 
Both Mr. Baker and Mr. Jones have 
been familiar with the affairs of the 
First Federal Foreign Banking Associa- 
tion, having served as members of the 
corporation’s board of directors and the 
executive committee. 

By the merger the Bank of the Mar- 
hattan Company will widely extend its 
foreign service. The association has 
representatives in England, France, 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Swe- 
den, Norway, Denmark, Holland, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, Spain, Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 
Its stockholders include the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company and the New 
York Trust Company, in New York, 
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and also banks in twelve other Ameri- 
can cities and the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce in Canada. Resources of the 
association total $13,748,913, including 
cash deposits of $1,688,324. 

The First Federal Foreign Banking 
Association has devoted its attention to 
the development of the acceptance 
method of financing foreign trade, and 
its latest statement shows that this 
business has been carried on at a profit, 
although the decline in foreign commerce 
has limited its scope. Its retirement 
from the field leaves in operation only 
one Edge law bank, a New Orleans 
association built on soméwhat the same 
lines. These two were the only corpora- 
tions which were organized to take ad- 
vantage of the special machinery pro- 
vided by that legislation. 

The announcement of the deal set 
forth its details as follows: 


The plan contemplates the transfer and 
delivery by the First Federal Foreign Bank- 
ing Association to the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company immediately upon the ap- 





STEPHEN BAKER 
resident Bank of the Manhattan Company 


proval by a two-thirds vote of the Stock 
of the association, of all its interests, includ- 
ing its assets, contracts, good will and 
business, and the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company will also absorb into its organiza- 
tion the personnel of the association. Arthur 
H. Titus, who has been president of the 
association since its organization, will be- 
come a vice-president of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company. 

The Bank of the Manhattan Company will 
proceed at once toward the liquidation of 
the assets of the association for the benefit 
of its stockholders and will pay the net pro- 
ceeds over to the stockholders in full, pro 
rata, according to their respective holdings. 
This liquidation will result in the repayment 
to the stockholders of the entire paid in 
capital and surplus, together with a profit. 

The effective date of the plan will be 
April 14, following the approval by the 
stockholders, and a committee has been 
designated by the board of directors of the 
association, consisting of J. E. Aldred, M. N. 
Buckner and A. H. Titus, to carry out the 
details of the proposed merger of interests. 
Assurances have been received that consid- 
erably more than the necessary amount of 
stock will be deposited and voted in favor 
of the plan at the coming stockholders’ 
meeting. 





RAYMOND E. JONES 
First vice-president Bank of the Manhattan Company 








NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 
with its affiliated institutions 


The St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


AND 


The First National Company 
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—covers the entire field of Bank, Trust and 
Investment Service enabling this dominant 
institution of the Central West to offer Banks 
and Bankers a thoroughly modern, complete 


and satisfactory service. 


If you feel the need of an institution of this 
character to represent you in St. Louis, you 
are invited to investigate the exceptional ser- 
vice we are now rendering correspondents 


located throughout the United States. 
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Review of the Month 


A Survey of Current Banking and Business Developments 


HE following is a summary of 

general business and financial con- 

ditions throughout the several 
Federal Reserve Districts, based upon 
statistics for the months of January 
and February, as contained in the cur- 
rent issue of the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin. 


Production of basic commodities increased 
sharply in January, the volume of distribu- 
tion continued larger than a year ago, and 
the wholesale price level remained un- 
changed. In February there was an in- 
crease in the demand for credit for com- 
mercial purposes. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s index of 
production in basic industries increased 8 
per cent. in January and was at approxi- 
mately the same leve] as a year ago. This 
increase followed a downward movement 
which had been under way since May, 1923. 
The increases over December, which occurred 
in most of the industries, were particularly 
large in the production of steel ingots, lum- 
ber, and bituminous coal, and in mill con- 
sumption of cotton. A small but general 
reduction of working forces at industrial 
establishments resulted in a slight decline 
in the index of factory employment. The 
largest decreases occurred at plants manu- 
facturing food products and tobacco. Con- 
tract awards for new buildings in January 
were slightly higher in value than in De- 
cember and were 26 per cent. above a year 
ago. 

Railroad shipments, particularly of mis- 
cellaneous merchandise, increased during 
January, and total car loadings were some- 
what above the: high level of January, 1923. 
The index of wholesale trade increased 11 
per cent. during January and was slightly 
higher than a year ago. Sales of groceries, 


meat, and drugs were larger than in Jan- 
uary, 1923, while sales of dry goods and 
shoes were smaller. Retail trade in Jan- 
uary showed the usual seasonal decline. Com- 
pared with a year ago, department store 
sales were 7 per cent. larger and stocks of 
merchandise at these stores, after declining 
in January, were 6 per cent. above last 
year’s level. Sales of mail order houses in 
January exceeded those of a year ago by 11 
per cent. 
RETRENCHMENT IN STATE AND 


MUNICIPAL EXPENSES 


The Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank of New York is not hopeful that 
retrenchment in state and municipal ex- 
penses in the United States, following 
national economies, will go all the way 
to the rock bottom of necessary expendi- 
tures in the present year. 

“Tt is not an easy task,” says this 
bank in its February business review, 
“to force extensive Government econo- 
mies or to curtail a system of taxation 
so complex as ours, which takes more 
money indirectly from the individual’s 
income than it takes at the source. After 
all, the remedies are in the hands of 
Government officials and elected repre- 
sentatives who move slowly, with their 
minds devoted not only to the greater 
good, but also to the immediate effect 
of what they do on those whom they 
directly represent. A politician’s tenure 
of office is determined by his con- 
stituency, and experienced observers 
point out that the politician does not in- 
dulge in extravagance with public 
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money out of perversity, but has learned 
by long experience that economy usually 
wins only perfunctory approval and 
costs him votes.” The bank continues: 


Just now there is a resounding demand for 
a removal of the ball and chain of excessive 
taxation from those who are willing to work, 
but it will be only the continuing assurance 
that the community really wants retrench- 
ment, and that economy means votes, that 
will lead the politician wholeheartedly to 
champion public retrenchment and economy. 
This is something to consider, for there is a 
difference in the popular attitude toward 
Federal and local taxation, which may make 
a difference in the degree of force that is 
exercised upon proposed reductions. The 
$3,204,000,000 paid in taxes to the National 
Government last year was expended in a 
manner that brought no direct or apparent 
benefit to the individual citizen, save where 
an appropriation for a local improvement 
was secured. Hence in the popular mind 
there is no question regarding how far in 
the knife of Federal economy should go. 

On the other hand, the $4,288,000,000 paid 
in 1922 in state and local taxes, after bond 
interest and wages of public officials were 
taken care of, went with the proceeds of 
bond issues into schools, public buildings, 
highways, streets, water supplies, fire ap- 
paratus, parks, play grounds, social centers, 
stadiums, swimming pools, monuments and 
other visible improvements, all of which ap- 
pealed to public pride. Though states and 
cities may be living beyond their means, 
individual citizens have reservations with 
respect to economies here, and those who 
are charged with effecting tax economies 
know those reservations and may be ex- 
pected to be governed by them. 


COTTON AND COTTON GOODS 


The current letter of the First 
National Bank of Boston notes that: 
“The world’s visible supply of cotton 
is estimated at 4.477,084 bales, a de- 
cline of nearly half a million bales from 
a vear ago, and comparing with 6,.361,- 
444 bales two years ago. Of the pres- 
ent supply, 3,030,084 bales are Ameri- 
can, compared with 3,359,121 bales 
last vear, and 4,202,444 in 1922. Ex- 
ports of American cotton this year have 
risen approximately 600,000 bales above 
last year, to a total of better than 4,- 
000,000 bales to date. On the other 
hand, there has been a substantial re- 
duction in cotton consumption in this 
country to a low of 461,000 bales in 


December, against a monthly average of 
nearly 575,000 bales for the first six 
months of 1923. Raw cotton prices 
have fluctuated within narrower limits, 
but have ruled from 5 cents to 6 cents 
a pound higher than a year ago for New 
York spots.” The bank continues: 


Curtailment of production has increased 
steadily and is now affecting many southern 
mills. In New England, some centers are 
operating under 60 per cent. capacity. 
Prices for goods have been unsatisfactory 
and highly competitive. In opening flan- 
nels for. the new season the large mills 
specified prices current a year ago, although 
cotton was much higher. Buying has been 
light on narrow fancies and of moderate 
volume on the wider goods. Gray cloths are 
down fully 10 per cent. from the top limits 
of the year, while bleached cottons are 
1%-cent a yard lower on unbranded cloths. 
Demand for novelties and fancies in fabrics 
of all kinds has been much more active 
than for staples. Some bedspread mills 
have sold all the fancies they can make for 
two months, and some fine goods mills have 
their fancy mills fully engaged while their 
plain looms are more than half idle. Since 
February 1 there has been a gradual im- 
provement in the demand for cloths, but 
it is still sub-normal, and agents find it im- 
practicable to secure values in keeping with 
cotton at better than 30 cents a pound. 


FREIGHT RATES AND FARM PRICES 


A letter written to Mayor Hylan of 
New York by Representative Cole of 
Iowa, and reprinted in the New York 
Journal of Commerce reads: 


We raise hogs in Iowa and you eat hams 
in New York. In Iowa we want more money 
for our hogs, and in New York you want 
more ham for your money. Can we supply 
both these wants by your suggested reduc- 
tion in freight rates? 

With the wholesale price of best hams at 
Iowa packing plants around 24 cents a 
pound, the retail price of select hams in 
New York was around 60 cents. The freight 
rate on a pound of ham from Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, to New York City is 71/100 of a cent. 

Do you think the New York retailer would 
give his one-eighth of a cent, or any part 
of it, to the consumer? I am sure the 
packer would not take the trouble to add his 
one-eighth to the price of hogs. 

But while neither your consumers nor our 
producers would realize the effects of this 
reduction in freight rates, the railroads 
would. If the reduction of one-third in 
rates were made general, and all reductions 
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and all rates ought to be general, I doubt 
not the roads would all be in the hands 
of receivers within ninety days, and even 
children in the eighth grades know that re- 
ceivers cannot operate roads as economical- 
ly as their owners. 

My anxiety “to do something” for the 
producers of hogs in Iowa is as keen as is 
yours to “do something” for the consumers 
of hams in New York. But may I suggest 
that both you and I must address our- 
selves to propositions that will yield more 
than an eighth of a cent in return if we 
would do something really worth while for 
either? 

For my part I shall attempt nothing for 
my constituents as inadequate as _ this, 
especially when it is so fraught with disaster 
to our transportation systems, upon which 
my constituents are so dependent. 

To co-ordinate hogs with corn and to base 
both on cost of production we must some- 
how add more to their price than can safely 


be taken out of even the present high rail- 
road rates. 


PER CAPITA BUILDING EXPENDITURES 


Southern cities of from 100,000 to 
200.000 population are growing far 
more rapidly than representative cities 


of the same population in other parts of 
the country. This is the outstanding 
fact revealed by an analysis of building 
operations during 1923 just prepared by 
G. L. Miller & Company, New York. 

On the other hand, the very large 
cities of the North and West expended 
a larger amount per capita during 
1928 for building construction than the 
largest cities of the South. Los Angeles, 
for example, issued building permits 
totaling $346 per capita during 1923; 
St. Paul, $153 per capita; and New 
York City, $187 per capita. The largest 
per capita expenditure in any Southern 
city of more than 200,000 population 
was in Atlanta, Ga., where the expendi- 
ture was $135. 

Some of the smaller cities of the 
South carried on last year a remarkably 
vigorous building program. In the class 
of cities between 25,000 and 100,000 
population, Miami had an expenditure 
of $244 per capita; Shreveport, La., 
$215; Asheville, N. C., $160. 

The heaviest expenditure among the 
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smaller Southern cities was recorded 
by St. Petersburg, Fla., where building 
permits to the amount of $500 per cap- 
ita were issued. Orlando, Fla., followed 
with $352; Lakeland, Fla., $307, and 
West Palm Beach with $263. 

Commenting on these figures, G. L. 
Miller & Company, who have just is- 
sued a comprehensive Southern building 
survey, said: 


Building expansion in the South is being 
carefully controlled and regulated. The 
cities of that section have carefully avoided 
the danger of overbuilding. Their con- 
servatism is indicated by the checking of 
expenditures in the cities where construc- 
tion work has been previously carried on 
with vigor. 

The growth of the smaller places, how- 
ever, is a clear demonstration of the active 
business life which is rapidly building up 
the population of these cities. The issue of 
building permits in Miami to the extent of 
$244 per capita may appear to be rather 
rapid expansion, but it is only necessary to 
recall that the population of Miami, ac- 
cording to the United States Census, in- 
creased 440 per cent. between 1910 and 1920. 
In the larger Southern cities, the capital for 
building operations is being raised to an 
increasing extent within the communities 
themselves, although the growing popularity 
of Southern first mortgage investments has 
brought in a great deal of outside capital. 
This is especially true of the smaller centers, 
where the accumulations of local wealth 
are not yet sufficient to meet the needs for 
new construction. 


STATE AND FEDERAL BANKS 


“The recent decision of the Supreme 
Court rather raised than settled pend- 
ing questions regarding the relations be- 
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tween state and national banks,” says a 
recent editorial appearing in the New 
York Times. The Times continues: “It 
left the existing relations unaltered. 
But the situation is one of unstable 
equilibrium, as appears from the con- 
trast between what is happening at 
Washington and in New York. At 
Washington there is a flood of appli- 
cations for the sort of quasi branch 
banks, or “teller window’ facilities, 
authorized if not legalized by the opin- 
ion of the Comptroller of the Currency. 
At New York Mr. Wickersham heads a 
‘nation-wide movement’ to declare such 
near-branches unlawful.” The editorial 
goes on to say: 


The difficulty is that some states have the 
ability and disposition to give state banks 
facilities which weaken the Federal Reserve 
System by attracting member banks from 
it, or deterring them from seeking member- 
ship. Even the Federal Reserve Board is 
divided on the point of giving national banks 
competitive equality with state banks. Last 
November it committed itself to abandoning 
the attempt to secure for national banks 
such rights regarding branch banking as the 
states allow state banks. The majority left 
the remedy to the time when the branch 
banks should displace the unit banks. The 
minority report favoring branch banking 
was stoutly supported by New York’s vice- 
governor on the Federal Reserve Board, 
Mr. Platt, but its rejection avoided joining 
of issue on that point. The spokesman for 
the Farmer-Labor Party even proposes 4 
Government banking monopoly, with bank 
offices in the post offices. 

The situation calls for legislation on bank- 
ing principles, fortified by experience, with 
politics sent to the rear. In Canada seven- 
teen banks have 4379 branches and no un- 
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usual troubles. Compare the conditions in 
the wheat states with the agricultural state 
of California, where eighty-two state banks 
have 475 branches, and national bank fail- 
ures exceed state bank failures, not only this 
year but over long terms of years. In 
California, branch banks frequently loan 
double the deposits in the borrowing dis- 
tricts. What might not our farmers hope 
from enlargement of the branch bank sys- 
tem on terms of equality for all banks? 


THE FIRST SIX WEEKS 


The first six weeks of 1924 wit- 
nessed a marked restoration of confi- 
dence in the immediate future. of general 
business, according to the Cleveland 
Trust Company in its midmonth Busi- 
ness Bulletin for February. The bank 
says: 


At the beginning of January the pos- 
sibility of a moderate upturn in business was 
being debated. In February the upturn was 
accepted as an accomplished fact and dis- 
cussions of the possibility of an inflationary 
boom, based upon our enormous gold re- 
serves, began to appear. 

Since the first of the year the outstanding 
developments have been distinctly favor- 
able. Interest rates have remained low. 
Stock and bond markets have continued 
active. In industry, the iron and _ steel 
trades have shown astonishing recovery and 
winter building has been abnormally active. 

The automobile industry has substantially 
exceeded its January 1923 record. Record 
breaking car loadings have offered encourag- 
ing evidence of increased activity of general 
trade. In domestic politics the probability 
of immediate tax reduction has more than 
counterbalanced the depressing effects of the 
oil investigation. 

In international politics the work of two 
special committees appointed by the repara- 
tions commission offers some hope for a sat- 
isfactory settlement of the complex question 
of reparations payments. 

This combination of favorable influences 
has brought a revival of a vigorous optimism 
strongly reminiscent of the early months of 
1923. At that time serious shortages were 
plainly evident in building construction, rail- 
road equipment, automobiles and general 
retail stocks of merchandise. The filling of 
these deficits stimulated industry to a point 
of record-breaking activity. 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces the following figures represent- 


HIS BANK offers com- 

plete facilities for the 
transaction of every kind 
of banking business. 


Collections made promptly and 
on favorable terms on every 
part of the world 


Foreign Exchange Bought 
and Sold 


Commercial and Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


Correspondence and 
inquiries invited 
Capital - $3,000,000 

Surplus and 
Profits - 8,700,000 


E. F. SHANBACKER 
President 


Philadelphia 

















transportation. 


States. 
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Buffalo— The Gateway of the Great Lakes 


Buffalo’s position at the head of the Great Lakes 
and the terminal of the Erie Canal means cheaper 
It’s the natural shipping and re-ship- 
ping point for both east and west bound freight. 
Within six hundred miles of Buffaio are located more 
than two thirds of the population of the United 


Buffalo is well served by the largest and oldest 
commercial bank on the Niagara Frontier. 


THE MARINE TRUST COMPANY 
OF BUFFALO 


$20,000,000 























ing basic commercial and_ industrial 


movements in January: 


January business indicators, based upon 
the 1918 average as 100, show the following 
changes from the preceding month and from 
January a year ago: 

Pig-iron production to 118 from 114 in 
December and 126 a year ago; defaulted 
liabilities to 226 from 227 and 217; price 
of twenty-five industrial stocks to 193 from 
187 and 190; bank clearings in New York 
City to 262 from 247 and 251; clearings for 
the rest of the country to 281 from 277 and 
291: commercial interest rates to 84 from 86 
and 80. 

Silk consumption as shown by deliveries 
to textile mills totaled 32,925 bales, as 
against 23,274 in the preceding month and 
34,680 bales in January, 1923. Stocks of 
silk at the end of January aggregated 
44,398 bales, as compared with 47,087 bales 
a year ago. 

The output of pig iron in January totaled 
8,019,000 tons, compared with 2,921,000 in 
December and 3,230,000 a year ago. Steel- 
ingot production in January aggregated 
3,599,938 tons as against 2,843,764 in the 
preceding month and 3,822,369 tons in Jan- 
uary, 1923. Unfilled steel orders at the end 
of January totaled 4,798,429 tons as against 


4,445,339 on December 31, and 6,910,776 tons 
on January 31, 1923. The composite pig- 
iron price averaged $23.80 per ton, as 
against $22.80 in December and $27.31 a 
year ago. Shipments of locomotives by 
principal manufacturers totaled 151 in Jan- 
uary as against 329 in December and 229 
a year ago. Unfilled locomotive orders at 
the close of January called for 376 locomo- 
tives as against 1788 a year ago. 

A total of 2,006,100 employees were on the 
payrolls of 1428 representative factories on 
January 31, as against 1,986,132 on Decem- 
ber 31, and 1,938,447 on January 31, 1923, 
increases occurring in the iron and steel, 
leather, paper, automobile, and chemical 
groups. Dun’s index of wholesale prices, 
computed on a 1913 base, stood at 158 for 
January as compared with 157 for the pre- 
ceding month and 154 a year ago. Total 
sales of four leading 10-cent chains aggre- 
gated $21,096,000 in January as against $19,- 
265,000 a year ago. Domestic money orders 
issued in fifty principal cities during Decem- 
ber totaled $31,812,000 as against $27,610,000 
in December, 1922. Domestic money orders 
paid in these cities during December totaled 
$91,314,000 as against $83,484,000 a year ago. 
Foreign money orders issued on ten prin- 
cipal countries totaled $2,773,000 in Jan- 
uary as against $5,491,000 in December and 
$2,472,000 in January, 1923. 
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Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware 























CONVENTION DATES 


Savings Bank Division—at New York, 
April 24-25. 

Pennsylvania Bankers Association—at 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 21-23. 

National Association of Credit Men—at 
Buffalo, N. Y., June 10-13. 

New York—at Mount Royal Hotel, Mon- 
treal, Canada, June 23-25. 


NEW TRUST COMPANY OPENS 


The opening of the Trust Company of 
North America at 93 Liberty street, Singer 
Building, New York City, represents the 
carrying out of a financial plan somewhat 
different from the usual. This company— 
American owned and controlled—in addition 
to the prospects and assurances of business 
that come to it in the form of domestic 
accounts, steps into a very profitable line of 
business through an arrangement whereby 
it has taken over and absorbed the New 
York agency of the Banco Nacional Ultra- 
marino, which during the four years since 
its establishment has materially increased 
the world-wide connections of the parent or- 
ganization, founded over sixty years ago at 
Lisbon, Portugal. This arrangement gives 
to the new trust company all of the advan- 
tages of the eighty-four branches of the 
older bank in South America, Europe, 
Africa and Asia, without assuming any of 
the obligations generally contingent to for- 
eign offices. 

Colonel Thomas H. Birch, president of the 
Trust Company, served the United States 
for a period of nine years as Minister to 
Portugal, and before that in 1912-13, he 
was personal aide to Woodrow Wilson, then 
governor of New Jersey. Associated with 
Col. Birch are executives with long ex- 
perience in banking. Joseph McCurrach, 
vice-president, has acted as manager of the 
New York agency of the Banco Nacional 
Ultramarino from the date of its opening. 
He was formerly vice-president of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial National Bank of 
Chicago, and is known throughout the coun- 


try as a practical and progressive bank 
officer. The Trust Company of North 
America has on its board of directors ex- 
perienced bankers and capable business men, 
including former Governor E. I. Edwards 
of New Jersey, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Jersey City, and now United 


COL. THOMAS H. BIRCH 


President Trust Company of North America, 
New York 


States Senator, and former Governor 
William C. Sproul of Pennsylvania, and now 
president of the General Refractories Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. 

It is the intention of the Trust Company 
of North America to conduct a general 
banking and trust company business. It will 
also be in position to facilitate sound for- 
eign banking transactions and assist in 
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promoting legitimate business opportunities 
at home and abroad. The growth and pros- 
perity of trust companies in New York 
State during the past decade is an out- 
standing financial fact. ‘The liberal charter 
privileges of these institutions and the facil- 
ities which they offer for business requiring 
special departments and skilled handling, are 
among the reasons for their rapid expansion. 
The Trust Company of North America will 
enjoy in common with like institutions all 
these privileges, but it will have a decided 
advantage in the acquirement of the large 
business which it takes over, and also the 
facilities which its world-wide branch and 
agency affiliations permit. 

With a start so auspicious, the Trust 
Company of North America takes its place 
in the banking world of New York City 
with the certainty that it will add another 
strong link in the chain of American banks 
that have done so much to build up Ameri- 
can business prestige both at home and 
abroad. 

The capital and surplus of the new in- 
:stitution is $750,000. The directors are as 
follaws: Thomas H. Birch, president of the 
company, former American Minister to 
Portugal; E. I. Edwards, president First 
-National Bank of Jersey City and United 
States Senator from New Jersey; William 
C. Sproul, president General Refractories 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., and former 
Governor of Pennsylvania; J. H. Ulrich, 
governor Banco Nacional Ultramarino, Lis- 
‘bon; Walter J. Green, vice-president Utica 
\City National Bank of Utica; William J. 
Keeley, director Autopiano Company, and 
Auto Pneumatic Action Company, New 
York; Edw. J. Noble, president Life 
Savers, Inc., Port Chester, N. Y.; James H. 
Birch, Jr., vice-president and director 
Mechanics National Bank, Burlington, N. J., 
and director Burlington Savings Institu- 
tion; Wilson P. Tanrer, director W. P. 
Tanner, Gross & Co., New York; Joseph T. 
McCaddon, director Bailey Estates, Inc., 
New York; Charles Paul Brown of the law 
firm of Brown, Cooksey and Hines, New 
York; J. I. Cunha Gomes, sub-manager 
Banco Nacional Ultramarino, New York; 
Wilfred Kurth, vice-president Home Insur- 
ance Company, New York; G. Taylor, in- 
vestment banker; William M. Evans, presi- 
dent Rockwood & Co., Brooklyn; C. F. 
Scherer, sub-manager Banco Nacional Ul- 
tramarino, New York; Eugene Lamb 
Richards, trustee Empire City Savings 
Bank, New York, and former Superintend- 
ent of Banks, State of New York; Joseph 


McCurrach, vice-president of the company, 
manager Banco Nacional Ultramarino, New 
York, and formerly vice-president Continen- 
tal and Commercial National Bank of 
Chicago. 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN COMPLETES 
TWENTY YEARS WITH CHASE 
NATIONAL 


Twenty years ago, on February 9, 1904, 
Albert H. Wiggin was elected a director 
and vice-president of the Chase National 
Bank of New York. At that time the 
capital of the bank was $1,000,000, the sur- 


© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N. Y 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
President Chase National Bank, New York 


plus an equal sum, and the undivided profits 
$2,829,216. Deposits stood at $52,853,636. 
In those days there was but one vice- 
president. 

Today the capital of the bank is twenty 
times what it was in 1904; the surplus and 
profits show an increase of almost exactly 
twenty million in the twenty years that 
have passed, standing now at $23,706,884, 
while deposits today are $437,467,181, oF 
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approximately eight times as high as in 1904. 

Whereas twenty years ago the bank had 
but 125 clerks, six officers and eight direc- 
tors, there are today 1486 clerks, sixty-four 
officers and twenty-five directors. 

Mr. Wiggin has, ever since his associa- 
tion with the Chase, endeavored to increase 
the bank’s service to business, manufacture 
and industry. Due largely to these efforts, 
the commercial deposits have increased to 
the present total of $318,000,000. This is 
in addition to the bank accounts which 
total $116,000,000. 

At the present time Mr. Wiggin is enjoy- 
ing a vacation abroad. 


INTERNATIONAL ACCEPTANCE 
BANK TO MOVE 


The International Acceptance Bank of 
New York has purchased the seven-story 
building at 52 to 56 Cedar street. The 
bank has been located since its establish- 
ment in 1921 at 81 Pine street, and the 
steady growth of its activities since its in- 
corporation has made necessary larger 
quarters. 

Paul M. Warburg is chairman of the 
board of directors and F. Abbot Goodhue 
is president of the bank. 


BROTHERHOOD BANK ASSETS 
DOUBLE 


Assets of the new Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers Co-operative Trust Com- 
pany have doubled since the opening of its 
offices in Thirty-third street, New York, on 
December 29, last, according to Warren S. 
Stone, the president. Assets are now in 
excess of $2,000,000. The number of de- 
positors also is said to have doubled in that 
period. 


NATIONAL CITY OFFICERS VISIT 
FOREIGN BRANCHES 


Joseph T. Cosby, vice-president of the 
National City Bank of New York, has re- 
cently returned from a long business trip, 
covering a distance of 18,000 miles. He 
visited branches of the City Bank in South 
America and in Europe. 

Charles E. Mitchell, president of the bank, 
visite’ Cuba, confining his trip primarily to 
a study of banking conditions there. He 
visite! the headquarters of the bank in 
Havana, and some of its branches in the 
Sugar-:naking centers. 








CONTACT 


Three of the reasons why the 
Peoples Bank of Buffalo can 
offer exceptional facilities to 
correspondents— " 


Our Directors are intimately 
identified with Buffalo's basic 
industries ; 

We operate a Branch in the 


heart of Buffalo's produce and 
fruit markets ; 


Our depositors call the Peoples 
Bank of Buffalo “ The Bank 
where you feel at home,” and 
friendly, efficient service has 
conveyed this same impression 
to our many correspondents. 


THE PEOPLES BANK 
OF BUFFALO 


Resources over $24,000,000 


























NEW DEPARTMENT IN BOWERY 
SAVINGS BANK DIRECTED BY 
MISS LEISER 


The Bowery Savings Bank, New York, 
has announced the opening of a personal 
service department in its Forty-second street 
branch with Miss Adeline E. Leiser as di- 
rector. 

Through this department the bank aims 
to assist its depositors and the public gen- 
erally with problems that affect the man- 
agement of their personal finances, especially 
as they pertain to the necessity of a plan 
for spending and saving money. 

During the last year Miss Leiser has been 
associated with William Ganson Rose, Inc., 
financial advertisers of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Formerly she was director of the home serv- 
ice department of the Williamsburgh Sav- 
ings Bank, New York, the first service de- 
partment in a New York City bank. She is 
the author of “The Household Budget Ac- 
count Book,” extensively used by the 
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ADELINE E. LEISER 
Director of the new personal service department 
of the Bowery Savings Bank, New York 


Villiamsburg Savings Bank and other in- 
stitutions throughout the country. 

Miss Leiser is recognized as one of the 
pioneers in the women’s movement in banks, 
as evidenced by her selection as the first 
chairman of the Women’s Division of the 
National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks. 

She has been active in the American In- 
stitute of Banking, having been chairman 
of the Women’s Committee of the New York 
Chapter, author of a recently published his- 
tery of the New York Chapter, and past 
chairman of the National Women’s Commit- 
tee of the American Instiute of Banking. 

Miss Leiser comes to the Bowery Savings 
Bank highly qualified to fill this important 
position. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED BY NEW 
YORK BANKS 
A quarterly dividend of 4 per cent. has 
been declared by the American Exchange 
National Bank, payable April 1 to stock- 
holders of record March 26. 


The Bank of the Manhattan Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 3 per cent., 
together with an extra dividend of 1 per 
cent. payable April 1 to stockholders of 
record March 21. 

A dividend of $5 a share, payable April 
1 to stockholders of record March 21, has 
been declared by the Bank of New York 
and Trust Company. 

The Bank of the United States has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 21%, per cent., 


© uNnverwoop & UNDERWOOD. N. Y. 
COL. EDMUND L. JUDSON 


Colonel Edmund L, Judson, vice-president at 
the Colonial Office of The Equitable Trust Com- 
pany, New York, which was recently merged 
with The Importers and Traders Branch of 
the bank, is now a senior officer of the con- 
solidated branch. Mr. Judson first became af- 
filiated with The Equitable in April, 1907, when 
the Colonial Trust Company was merged with 
the Trust Company of America. He was placed 
in charge of the new branch at that time. 
Colonel Judson before his affiliation with The 
Equitable had been connected with a banking 
house in Albany, New York, and had been mili- 
tary secretary to Governors Hill and Flower 
during their administrations. He later served 
as examiner in the New York State Banking 
Department, acting in this capacity for four 
years. Until January 1922, when he was elected 
vice-president of the company, Colonel Judson 
was manager of the Colonial Office of The 
Equitable. Next month he will celebrate his 
twenty-seventh birthday as a member of The 
Equitable organization. 
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payable April 1 to stockholders of record 
March 20. 

The board of directors of the Bankers 
Trust Company has declared a 5 per cent. 
dividend, payable April 1 to stockholders of 
record March 15. 

The quarterly dividend declared by the 
Central Union Trust Company is 6 per cent., 
payable April 1 to stockholders of record 
March 21. 

The Chase National Bank has declared a 
dividend of 4 per cent., and the Chase Se- 
curities Company a dividend of $1 a share, 
both of which are payable April 1 to 
stockholders of record March 18. 

A dividend of $4 a share for the quarter 
was declared by the Chatham and Phenix 
National Bank, payable April 1 to stock- 
holders of record March 15. 

The Coal and Iron bank has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 3 per cent., payable 
April 1. 

A quarterly dividend of 3 per cent., was 
declared by the Empire Trust Company, 
payable March 29 to stockholders of record 
March 22. 

The directors of the First National Bank 
have placed the stock on a regular $60 
annual dividend basis by declaring a quar- 
terly dividend of $15 a share, payable April 
1 to stockholders of record March 31. In 
1923 the company paid quarterly dividends 
of $10 a share, but in the last quarter of 
the year an extra: dividend of $20 a share 
was declared. 

The Guaranty Trust Company has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. 
on the capital stock, payable March 31. 

A quarterly dividend of 6 per cent. was 
declared by the Hanover National Bank, 
payable April 1 to stockholders of record 
March 19. 

The Hudson 'Trust Company has declared 
a 21, per cent. quarterly dividend, payable 
March 31 to stockholders of record March 22. 

The directors of the Irving Bank-Columbia 
Trust Company have declared a dividend of 
$3 a share, payable April 1 to stockholders 
of record March 21. 

A 4 per cent. quarterly dividend was de- 
clared by the Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, payable April 1 to stockholders of 
record March 20. 

The National City Bank has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 4 per cent. and the 
National City Company a quarterly divi- 
dend of 2 per cent. with the customary 
extra dividend of 2 per cent., payable April 
1 to stockholders of record March 15. 

The board of directors of the National 





In Cleveland 


(33 Years) 


An institution nation wide 
in its service to bankers, 


and one to which industry 


looks for guidance. 


Central National Bank 


Savings & Trust Co. 
of Cleveland 


Capital and Surplus $4,000,000 








Park Bank has declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 6 per cent. on the capital stock, 
payable April 1 to stockholders of record 
March 24. 

The board of directors of the Seaboard 
National Bank has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 4 per cent., payable April 1 
to stockholders of record March 24. The 
stock formerly paid 12 per cent., and last 
year paid an extra 4 per cent. This action 
places it on a 16 per cent. basis. 

A quarterly dividend of 4 per cent. on the 
capital stock has been declared by the State 
Bank, payable April 1 to stockholders of 
record March 20. 

The United States Trust Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 124% per 
cent., payable April 1 to stockholders of 
record March 31. 


JAMES P. WARBURG 
DIRECTOR 


MADE 


James P. Warburg, vice-president of the 
International Acceptance Bank, New York, 
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The new home of the Pennsylvania Trust Company of Pittsburgh 


has been elected a director of the American 
Ship and Commerce Corporation. 


PENNSYLVANIA TRUST IN NEW 
HOME 


Twenty thousand persons inspected the 
new and enlarged quarters of the Pennsyl- 
vania Trust Company, Pittsburgh, during a 
reception given by officers and directors to 
the public and friends of the institution at 
the opening of the remodeled banking rooms, 
on December 19, last. 

A steady stream of interested Pitts- 
burghers passed through the immense doors 
. throughout the day. Among the thousands 


who visited the new quarters were more 
than 100 honored guests of the company, in- 
cluding bank presidents, judges, and others 
prominent in the city’s professional, indus- 
trial and financial circles. 

During the day the officers of the institu- 
tion were the recipients of many felicitations 
from their associates in the banking world. 
Many of these were symbolized in beautiful 
floral gifts, which were placed attractively 
about the remodeled interior. 

The opening of the new quarters was 
preceded by a banquet given the night before 
at which addresses were delivered by Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, Princeton University; 
Benjamin Page, president of the Pennsyl- 
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vania Trust Company; Frederick W. Gehle, 
vice-president of the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank of New York City, and 
Judge H. B. Wells of Burlington county 
court of New Jersey. James H. Duff was 
toastmaster. 

The company has taken over the entire 
first floor of the Carnegie building, approxi- 
mately doubling its business space. The 
quarters have been remodeled at great ex- 
pense, and one of the most modern safe de- 
posit vaults in the country has been in- 
stalled. The work of remodeling and con- 
struction was carried on without interrup- 
tion of business. 

The safe deposit vault, inclosed in a room 
constructed of “steelcrete,” a new prepara- 
tion required in the construction of all 
Federal Reserve Banks, contains 1250 in- 
dividual boxes. It is located on the first 
floor, easily accessible, and is entered by a 
large door weighing 60,000 pounds. 

More than $50,000 has been expended in 
remodeling and redecorating the walls and 
ceiling of the main banking room. Addi- 
tional lights and conveniences have been pro- 
vided for the customers’ desks. 

Under the new arrangements, both paying 
and receiving service in the tellers’ depart- 
ment is provided at the same windows. 
These are arranged in alphabetical order, 
with facilities for three tellers to work at 
once when business is rushed. 

A private consultation room, in which 
security business of a confidential nature 
may be conducted, has been provided in the 
new bond department, which is under J. 
Willard Anderson. A board room entirely 
separated from the rest of the banking de- 
partments has been constructed. 

‘The completion of the new quarters of the 
Pennsylvania Trust Company follows closely 
the opening of new banking quarters by two 
other institutions of Pittsburgh, the Union 
Trust Company and the Exchange National 
Bank. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK HAS 
NEW HOME 


The Mellon National Bank of Pittsburgh 
has just moved into its newly completed 
home, which is situated on the identical 
site selected by Thomas Mellon, founder of 
the bank over half a century ago as the 
location for his banking enterprise. 

Thomas Mellon, after serving for many 
years as Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas of Allegheny County, retired from the 
bene!) and in 1869 opened a private banking 
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insurance against check raisers 
— for bank and depositors 


positive 
protection 


that gets new accounts! 


Here is an added feature of safety in a bank’s 
service which not only offers positive protec- 
tion for bank and depositor 


But is a powerful force for increasing deposits 
—building new business! 


It adds nothing to present operating costs— 
simply turns the hitherto “dead expense” of 
check supplies to active, promotional invest- 
ment. 


Super-Safety INSURED Checksare triply safe- 
guarded: made of the world’s safest check paper; 
protected by The Wm. J. Burns International 
Detective Agency, Inc. Then—your bank and 
each depositor is insured for $1000.00 against 
loss through fraudulent alteration. This in- 
surance bond is issued by the Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity Company—one of America’s 
strongest Insurance Companies. 


These fine, positively protected checks cost 
no more than checks of similar quality. They 
are nationally advertised in the most widely 
read publications—and you are furnished with 
valuable display and advertising matter which 
brings in the new depositors. 


Get the facts. They are worth money to every 
progressive banker. 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY 
COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Bank Checks 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Atlanta Dallas Denver 
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GERDES 


METHOD 


To Bank Executives— 
Mezzanines cause sickness and inefficiency ! 


Heated air rises and the temperature on mezzanines is about ten degrees higher 
than on the main floor. No one can do effective work and remain well under 
such conditions. The abnormal conditions should be corrected and mezzanines 


Gerdes Electric Window Ventilators and Ventilating Systems cause uniform 
temperature to prevail from floor to ceiling. They also maintain a pure and 
healthful atmosphere by the continuous diffusion unheated fresh air. 


The smaller self-contained electric window ventilators can be installed anywhere 
on approval or to demonstrate the effectiveness of the Gerdes Method. 


A booklet listing installations in banks and giving references will be sent on 


Theodore R. N. Gerdes, M. E. 


Engineer. Manufacturer, Contractor 


105-107 Bank Street, New York City 
Telephone Watkins 1808 
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house under the name of T. Mellon and 
Sons. The bank prospered, and in 1902 
was incorporated as the Mellon National 
Bank. 

Since the incorporation of the bank, de- 
posits have grown from $8,000,000 to $110,- 
934,418 on December 31, 1923, and_ its 
activities have extended to cover every phase 
of modern banking service. 

This remarkable growth necessitated en- 
larged facilities and has resulted in the 
magnificent new building now occupied by 
the bank. 

The present head of the Mellon National 
Bank is Richard B. Mellon, a son of the 
founder, who succeeded his brother, Andrew 
W. Mellon, as president when the latter re- 
signed to accept the portfolio of Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

BANKERS ASSOCIATION OF MERCER 

COUNTY ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 

The Mercer County Bankers Association, 


New Jersey, which was formed about a 
year ago, held their first annual banquet at 


the Stacy Trent Hotel at Trenton, N. J., on 
February 26. About 200 bankers of the 
county, including officers and directors, 
were present. Professor William Starr 
Myers of Princeton University was the main 
speaker of the evening. His subject was 
“Business and Politics.” 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Walter F. Volk, 
secretary Trenton Trust Co.; first vice- 
president, Edward A. Frohling, cashier 
First National Bank of Princeton; second 
vice-president, Carl K. Withers, trust officer, 
Mechanics National Bank of Trenton; 
secretary, John L. Williamson, treasurer 
Walker Trust Co., of Trenton; treasurer, 
Joseph H. Johnnes, vice-president First 
National Bank of Hightstown. The execu- 
tive committee just selected are Howard F. 
Tomlinson, vice-president Mercer Trust Co., 
of Trenton; Raymond W. Woolsey, cash- 
ier First National Bank of Pennington; Ira 
Frost, assistant cashier, Trenton Banking 
Co., and John W. Leigh, treasurer Prince- 
ton Bank and Trust Co. 
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New England States 


Comprising Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


HILE business has slowed down quite 

appreciably in one or two of the 
major industries of this section, this can be 
laid to no new developments, but is due in 
part to seasonal causes and in part to a 
caution generated by the conditions in the 
raw cotton market, uncertainty over prices, 
and a continuance of the hand-to-mouth 
buying policy on the part of retailers. Slow- 
ing down has been more evident in textiles 
than in any other line. Cotton goods man- 
ufacturers have been loath to stock up on 
raw cotton, even at the lower prices quoted, 
and they have been inclined to curtail pro- 
duction rather than pile up stocks until the 
buying public shows more interest in cotton 
goods. The trade realizes that low prices 
are the only thing that will bring cotton 
goods prominently to the fore again, and it 
is working carefully in that direction. In 
the woolen and worsted end of the textile 
trade conditions are better. Curtailment 
has almost ceased, and here and there we 
find mills that are extremely busy on trade 
marked goods for which there is an active 
demand. The principal factors in the woolen 
and worsted industry, at the opening of 
their new lines of goods for this year, held 
prices at about the same level as a year 
ago, and erders have been encouragingly 
good. 

The shoe trade has experienced a little 
seasonal dullness but looks for a steady im- 
provement from now on. The leather trade 
is still a bit depressed, but here also the 
future is much more promising than it was 
a few months ago. 

The banking situation is comfortable. 
Money is plentiful and rates show no sign 
of change. There is a steady demand for 
mortgage money; most of the loaning in- 
stitutions report all available funds for the 
next two months as already allotted. Sav- 
ings accounts show a healthy growth, and 
the long era of almost full time employment 
that New England has enjoyed—and which 
promiscs to continue—is strikingly reflected 
in these savings reports. 


Retail trade is fair. The between- 
season period of bargain sales, special of- 
ferings and stock clearing has disclosed the 
fact that there is no curtailment of the 
buying power of the public when prices are 
attractive. Collections are fair. They have 
been a little slower for the past few weeks, 
due, perhaps, to its being tax time, but on 
the whole losses on poor accounts are not 
above normal. Business failures, which 
showed an increase the last part of the 
year and the first of this year, seem to be 
on the decrease again, and from all present 
indications they should remain normal or 
below in volume for the balance of the year. 

Construction work—which many have 









| Audits wx Systems 
for Banks 


Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 
ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 
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Established 1837 


ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET 


(Corner of Pine Street, New York) 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


Regular Auction Sales of all Classes of Securities Every Wednesday 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities Receives 
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come to look upon as the best index to 
general conditions—is increasing rapidly 
all through New England. The winter just 
past has recorded an unusually heavy volume 
of construction work, and if prices are held 
at or near present levels, this spring and 
summer promise to make new records. 
Every form of construction is figuring 
prominently in the reports. Factory con- 
struction, which for two or three years has 
been almost negligible in volume, is now 
an important factor. Apartments, small 
homes, business buildings—all are increasing 
rapidly. In some centers there is a ten- 
dency to get away from the further con- 
struction of two and three family houses, as 
there is an oversupply of this form of hous- 
ing. Real estate is very active. Prices have 
reached a normal basis and there is not only 
a great deal of buying for immediate use, 








Bank of Charleston 


National Banking Association 


Charleston, a. <. 


Established 1834 


The Bank of Charleston succeeded 
to business of liquidating branch 
Bank of the United States. 
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but also for investment purposes. All indi- 
cations are good for a remarkably active 
year in real estate. 
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CONVENTION DATES 


National Foreign Trade Council—at Bos- 
ton, June 4-6. 

New England—at South Poland, Me., com- 
prising all New England States, June 20-21. 


NATIONAL BANKS LOSE TAX SUITS 


Judge Lowell, in District Court, recently 
ruled that twelve national banks in Boston 
and elsewhere throughout Massachusetts 
may not recover taxes on capital stock paid 
under the state law to the cities and towns 
in which the banks are situated. In Boston 
the amount involved is more than $3,500,- 
000. The court held that the banks could 
not recover because they failed to bring 
suit within the time limit of three months. 
The disputed taxes were for the years 1917, 
1918, 1919 and 1920. 


SAVINGS BANKS MAY INVEST 
AGAIN 


The Department of Public Utilities of 
Massachusetts has certified the bonds of the 
Boston Elevated Railroad as legal invest- 
ments for savings banks in that state. This 
action terminates the five-year suspension 
due to the company’s failure to fulfill the 
requirement that dividends of at least 5 per 
cent. a year must have been earned and 
paid for in five years. The report of the 
trustees for last year showed this require- 
ment had been complied with. 
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Southern States 


Comprising the District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Kentucky and Tennessee 

















ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By Tuomas Ew1ne DasBNey 


LOSSOM time for the wild flowers in 
the lower portion of the South has 
already come, and throughout the section, 
preparations are under way for putting in 
the year’s crops. That’s always an optimistic 
period of the year—when the spirit of 
prophecy is strongest. But leaving aside 
the natural ebullience of spirits incident to 
the time when a young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of plowing—there is 
abundant reason for optimism in the South. 
The general decline in industrial produc- 
tion, under way since the middle of 1923, 
has been checked, and basic industries are 
now riding on an even keel, which means 
bigger payrolls and increased consumption 
for the products of the South, agricultural 
and other. That forecasts good prices for 
the output of farm and factory. 

Building operations reflect the general 
strength of the situation. Except in a few 
places building activities are considerably 
more active now than they were at the same 
period last year. New Orleans is a typical 
example—conservative, careful New Orleans, 
in which the pendulum never swings as far 
in either direction as in other cities. Its 
building permits were more than $1,000,- 
000 in both January and February—the 
first time on record when those two months 
reached such a total. Similar large in- 
creases are noted in other principal centers. 
The general average for the opening months 
of 1924 is considerably above the general 
average for November and December. 

In retail business, Atlanta is the only 
city of the Sixth Federal Reserve District 
that does not show an increase compared 
with the same period last year. The Jan- 
uary increase as shown by the Federal Re- 
serve report averaged 6.1 per cent. for the 
district, compared with the same month of 
1923, 1nd there is no doubt that the move- 
ment in February has been in the same 
meas''re, perhaps a little accentuated. Bir- 
ming!.1m and Chattanooga show the largest 
incre:ses, 35 and 20 per cent., respectively 


local conditions being responsible for this 
exaggerated showing. Jackson is 3 per cent. 
better, Savannah 7 per cent., Nashville 2 
per cent., New Orleans 1 per cent. 

The expected improvement in the whole- 
sale trade took place with the turn of the 
vear. Though unusually cold weather re- 
tarded the buying of spring merchandise, 
particularly dry goods, hardware and shoes, 
sales nevertheless showed a_ healthy in- 
crease. Groceries are 10 per cent. better 
than this time last year; dry goods, 60 per 
cent. better; hardware, 11 per cent.; shoes, 
27 per cent.; stationery, .2 per cent.; drugs, 
11 per cent. There were declines in fur- 
niture, 8 per cent.; electrical supplies, 23 
per cent.; farm implements, 10 per cent. 

Savings deposits show a substantial in- 
crease over 1923. Some of the country 
banks are lending funds to their depositors 
to buy fertilizer for cash instead of paying 
the higher price for credit. The Federal 
Reserve Bank, however, reports an increase 
in demand deposits. In loans and discounts, 
there has been a considerable reduction. 

Reports so far indicate that there will be 
a greatly increased acreage in cotton. One 
economist has even predicted that there will 
be overproduction in that staple. High 
prices this past season are of course re- 
sponsible. Meanwhile, the National Boll 
Weevil Control Association is plunging 
ahead on its program of “More cotton to the 
acre, not more acres to cotton.” An index 
of the interest on pest-control is given in the 
remarkable response to the $500 contest the 
Hibernia Bank of New Orleans has staged, 
on the best methods to raise cotton under 
bool weevil conditions. Hundreds of replies 
have been received, a few from scientists 
and_ swivel-chair agriculturists, but the 
great bulk from the man with the plow. They 
have come from every section of the white 
belt, and the similarity of methods suggested 
indicates that control measures are pretty 
generally understood. That they have not 
been more generally followed is due to the 
long-recognized difficulty of getting farmers 
to pull together. However, it is believed 
that this obstacle is at last being surmount- 
ed. Certainly the Boll Weevil Control Asso- 
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THESE SERVICES: 
ae 
New York 
Plymouth Havre 
Express de Luxe Liners 
PARIS FRANCE 
LAFAYETTE 
oe 
New York Havre Paris 
One-Cabin Steamers 
DE GRASSE_ LA SAVOIE 
CHICAGO SUFFREN 
ROCHAMBEAU 
ee 
New York Vigo Bordeaux 
LA BOURDONNAIS 
ROUSSILLON 
ee 
New Orleans Havre Paris 
DE LASALLE NIAGARA 
ee 
North African Motoc Tours 


The Romance 
that is France 
Awaits You | 


HAT really does make France? . . . Not 
her land and sky and water, but her people. 
What they have builded . . . what they have 
lived! A thousand years of daring. Joan of Arc... 
Louis XIV . . . Napoleon . . . the Marne? 


And this child of France, the French Line . . . 
whence comes its amazing differences? Not so 
many boats on so many seas—so many tours 
across the sands. But the life that beats m those 
boats like the heart in the body. The splendor of 
vision that caught North Africa in the Gallic 
spell. The art that makes a little poem of a 
breakfast tray—the gayety that turns a six-day 
crossing into an adventure! 

If you’re going to France, walk into France right up the 
gangplank and land at a covered pier at Havre, which is 
the port of Paris, only three hours away. Get six days more 
of France. Begin to understand France before you've 
dropped Sandy Hook astern . . . 

Whether you plan a quick trip on an express liner or a 
leisurely crossing, the French Line service provides the 
route idéale. 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
19 State Street, New York 


Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities of Europe and the United States 
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and credits thruout this 
territory : 


JOHN M. MILLER, JR. 
President 














ciation is not letting anyone forget that all 
things are possible to the cotton planter 
who forgets dad and obeys that impulse. 
The New Orleans dock board has just 
authorized the issue of $3,000,000 of bonds 
for further wharf extensions. This has 
more than a local significance, for New 
Orleans is the port of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, and the larger preparations it must 
make to handle foreign commerce means 
that the valley is entering more and more 
fully into the import and export trade of 
the nation. New Orleans, the port, is and 
has been expanding at the rate of 2000 feet 
of wharf frontage a year. One of the largest 
wharves, now under construction, is on the 
industrial canal—the first public facility to 
be built on that waterway. Its co-ordination 
of river, rail and ocean transportation 
facilities, together with the advantages of 
a fixed water level, will lead the way in a 
rapid development of this section, according 
to the belief of engineers and economists. 


& 
CONVENTION DATES 


Association of Reserve City Bankers—at 
Dallas, Tex., April 14-16. 


Louisiana—at Alexander, April 22-23. 
Georgia—at Augusta, April 24-26. 
Florida—at Orlando, April 25-26. 
Executive Council, A. B. A—at Augusta, 
Ga., April 28-May 1. 
Arkansas—at Little Rock, April 29-80. 
Mississippi—at Columbus, May 6-7. 
Tennessee—at Memphis, May 8-9. 
Alabama—at Birmingham, May 16-17. 
Texas—at Austin, May 20-22. 
Virginia—at Norfolk, May 22-24. 
North Carolina—at Asheville, June 4-6. 
American Institute of Banking—at Balti- 
more, July 15-18. 


TOBACCO BANK ASSURED 


The establishment of an agricultural 
credit bank in Danville, Va., where growers 
of tobacco affiliated with the Tobacco 
Growers’ Co-operative Marketing Associa- 
tion could borrow on their crops, was 
assured when Danville interests recently 
pledged themselves to subscribe $100,000 of 
the $300,000 minimum stock. The rest of 
the stock will be subscribed in the contigu- 
ous territory. 

It is proposed after a time to increase 
the scope of the bank, interesting wheat and 
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truck growers, and to make it of service to 
the entire state, and not only to tobacco 
raisers. 


BIRMINGHAM BANK DOUBLES 
CAPITAL 


The directors and stockholders of the 
American Trust and Savings Bank of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., recently voted to increase 
the capital stock of the institution 100 per 
cent. by the issuance of 5000 shares of new 
stock at a par value of $100 each, and there- 
by raise its present capital of $500,000 to 
$1,000,000. 


GEORGIA BANK CONSOLIDATION 
EFFECTED 


The consolidation of the Atlanta National 
Bank and the Lowry Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia, to form the Atlanta and 
Lowry National Bank and the Trust Com- 


pany of Georgia, has been accomplished. 
The invested capital of the Atlanta and 
Lowry National Bank is $7,500,000 and that 
of the Trust Company of Georgia $3,500,- 
000 (the latter is entirely owned by the 
shareholders of the Atlanta and Lowry Na- 
tional Bank) making the total invested cap- 
ital of the affiliated institutions $11,000,000. 
The combined resources of the banks is 
more than $60,000,000. The new national 
bank maintains three offices in Atlanta, 


ROBERT F. MADDOX 
Chairman of the boards of the newly organized Atlanta 


and Lowry National Bank and the Trust Company 
of Georgia, Atlanta, Georgia 


namely at Whitehall and Alabama streets; 
North Prior street and Edgewood avenue, 
and at Peachtree and Luckie streets. Robert 
F. Maddox is chairman of the board and 
Thomas K. Glenn, president. Mr. Maddox 
and Mr. Glenn are also chairman of the 
board and president, respectively, of the 
Trust Company of Georgia. 
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iat Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
0,- Iowa and Missouri 
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os CONVENTION DATES PEOPLES STATE BANK MAKES 
rel PROMOTIONS 
, Chamber of Commerce U. S. A.—at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, May 5-8. The board of directors of the Peoples 
Missouri—at Kansas City, May 20-21. State Bank of Detriot, at their meeting on 
Minnesota—at St. Paul, June 3-5. Monday, March 10, made several promotions 
Iowa—at Mason City, June 16-18. in their official staff, adding three new 
Michigan—at Grand Haven, June 17-20. assistant cashiers. 
Ohio—at Cedar Point, June 18-20. Arnott H. Moody, who has been cashier 
Illinois—at Decatur, June 19-20. since 1919, was elected a vice-president, suc- 
Wisconsin—at Milwaukee, June 24-25. ceeding the late Henry P. Borgman. Mr. 
Illinois—at Chicago, September 29-30, Moody entered the service of the Peoples 
October 1-2. Sate Bank in 1907 as a branch manager, 
American Bankers Association—at Chi- later becoming an assistant cashier, and in 
cago, September 29-October 2. 1919 cashier. 
Investment Bankers Association—at Chi- Donald N. Sweeny, who was elected 
cago, Sept. 29-Oct. 2. cashier to fill the vacancy caused by the 
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Plant of the Mosler Safe Co., Hamilton, Ohio 
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Take the Night Train — and 
Advise Them Personally” 


One of our correspondent banks recently received a short 
time deposit of half a million dollars, on which it would have 
to pay a special rate. The cashier asked our advice as to how 
these funds could best be invested. 

Instead of answering by letter, one of our vice-presidents sent 
a Union Trust representative by the night train to give the 
correspondent bank the full denefit of our information and 
experience. 

The trip occupied 36 hours, but there was no charge to the 
customer—we simply served him heartily because we believe 
this is sound policy for any business institution. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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advancement of Mr. Moody, became iden- 
tified with the bank in 1911, In 1915 he 
was made manager of the Delray branch, 
which position he held until 1919, when he 
was appointed an assistant cashier. 

The three new assistant cashiers who were 
appointed are Hugh McClelend, Jr., who 
entered the services of the bank in 1904 
and was advanced through the positions of 
receiving and paying tellers to manager of 
the Chene street branch; Herbert W. Boyes, 
who also started with the bank in 1904 and, 
after serving in the position of teller for 
some years, had charge of the Northwestern 
branch since its opening; and Joseph E. 
Totten, who became associated with the bank 
in November, 1920, had previous to that six 
years banking experience with the Fourth 
and First National Bank, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee 
FRON ’ OF MINNEAPOLIS BANK TO 

BE WINDOWLESS 


Indictive of the progress of Minneapolis 
incial center is the new $2,000,000 
' Reserve Bank building now under 
‘ion—a veritable safety vault in 

tal stone. 


Impregnability seems to have been the 
dominating thought of the architects, for 
not a single window has been built in the 
first four stories of the six-story structure. 
It is one of the first Reserve Bank build- 
ings to be built in the United States having 
the windowless feature, according to John 
Rich, Federal agent for the ninth district. 

The windowless floors will receive light 
through enamel-lined courts. The two upper 
floors, to be used as offices, have windows on 
two sides of the building only. 

In addition to the solid walls, which make 
the building exterior most conspicuous, the 
bank is still more impregnable by reason of 
the single entrance for pedestrians. Here a 
solid piece of bronze, moved by machinery, 
is lowered into the floor when the entrance 
is open. 

The new bank, which will be a note- 
worthy addition to the Minneapolis financial 
center, is to be opened formally during July, 
according to present plans. 


TOLEDO BANKS TO MERGE 


Plans for the merger of the Toledo Trust 
Company, and the Northern National Bank, 
both of Toledo, Ohio, with capital and 
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FRANK E. EATON 
Vice-president 


H. H. REINHARD 
Vice-president 


F. J. PARO 
Vice-president 


Newly elected officers of the National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 


surplus of $5,000,000 and total assets of 
nearly $20,000,000, have been unanimously 
approved by directors of both institutions. 
Use will be made of the name Toledo Trust 
Company. Plans will be submitted to stock- 
holders for final ratification on April 10. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN 
ST. LOUIS ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 


Five vice-presidents and one new assistant 
cashier were made by the board of directors 
of the National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis at their meeting on March 11. The 
new vice-presidents are F. E. Eaton, H. H. 
Reinhard, F. J. Paro, L. D. Kelly and W. B. 


L. D. KELLY 
Vice-president 


W. B. WEISENBURGER 
Vice-president 


Weisenburger, and the assistant cashier, 
W. L. Rehfeld. All of the offices created 
were filled from within the ranks of the 
bank. 

Frank Eaton, who was assistant cashier, 
started his banking career with the St. 
Iouis National Bank in 1890 in the city 
bookkeeping department. Fred Paro entered 
the banking field as secretary to the presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth Trust Company 
in 1903. In 1908 when that institution was 
taken over by the National Bank of Com- 
merce, he became a traveling representative. 
Leo Kelly was assistant cashier. In 1906 
he went with the Commonwealth Trust as a 
stenographer. His connection with the 


W. L. REHFELD 
Assistant cashier 


Newly elected officers of the National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 
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Your Bond Account— 


The buying and selling of bonds is now one of the most 
important services a bank extends to its clients. 


Our Bond Department is equipped to render a complete 


investment service to banks, and we invite you to make 
use of the facilities offered. 


The NATIONAL GTY RANK 
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Country Bank Department 


DAVID R. FORGAN, Chairman of Board 
H. E. OTTE, President 


FRED A. CRANDALL, Vice President 


Bond Department 
J. B. CHRISTERSON, Manager 
































National Bank of Commerce started in 1908. 
Herman Reinhard began with the bank as 
an office boy twenty-nine years ago. Since 
the savings department was established six 
years ago, he has been in charge. Walter 
Weisenburger has been secretary to Presi- 
dent Lonsdale for two and a half years. 
He went to the bank from the position of 
assistant general secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce. He handled the Public Rela- 
tions work for thes-American Bankers Asso- 
ciation under President R. S. Hawes, and 
is a national director of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association. Walter Rehfeld en- 
tered the bank’s service fifteen years ago as 
an office boy. He has been promoted up 
through the ranks of the loan and discount, 
credit and other departments to his new 
position as assistant cashier. He is in charge 
of the new accounts received in the bank. 


UNION TRUST TO MOVE SOON 


The Union Trust Company of Cleveland, 
0., \) shortly be housed in its quarters in 
the 1 Union Trust Building, according to 
C. L. ‘sradley, vice-president. 

Thi. move will mark the culmination of 


Cleveland’s most extensive banking develop- 
ment as well as what is probably Cleveland’s 
largest construction project. At the time 
of the consolidation of the six large Cleve- 
land banks which went to form the Union 
Trust Company in 1921, there was first con- 
ceived the idea of a big bank and office 
building which would be commensurate with 
the size of the Union Trust Company and 
which would unite the downtown offices of 
the company under a single roof. Owing to 
conditions in the building field, however, 
actual construction was not begun until 
July, 1922. 

By July, 1923, the first office tenant had 
moved in—less than one year from the day 
that construction began. Succeeding ten- 
ants have moved in as fast as suites could 
be made ready for them, until at the pres- 
ent time the directory of the new Union 
Trust Building constitutes a _ significant 
index to industrial Cleveland. The shops 
and stores occupying Euclid, East Ninth and 
Chester frontages are creating a new and 
distinctive merchandising center. The mov- 
ing of the bank itself into its new quarters, 
resulting as it will in the bringing of many 
thousands of people daily into the bank 
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To Build Bank Deposits 


Get Your Prospects |t is necessary to create and 
to Think Well of maintain a favorable opin- 
You! ion of your services in the 

minds of your customers 
and prospects. 


By Giving Them a You can do this by sending 
Chance to Know periodical messages to your 
About You. prospects telling them about 

your bank and its services. 


This company can supply 
you with a deposit building 
service prepared to fit the 
needs of your particular 
bank. This service is under 
the direction of Mr. Withers 
Woolford, formerly Adver- 
tising Manager of the Bank 
of America, N. Y. C. 


Begin Building Now. To-day is not too soon to 
begin a campaign for new 
business. 

Write us for complete de- 
tails. 


a Com 


75 Of “New York. City 


The Way is Clear. 


a 


s 


Two Duane Street Phone Beekman6o015 








lobby and into the building, will complete 
the picture, making the new Union Trust 
Building almost a city in itself. In fact, it 
is estimated that the building will have a 
population of 8000, and will be visited by 
50,000 daily. 

Present plans for the opening of the new 
banking quarters include one day which will 
be a general opening to the public, with a 
special reception for local business men in 
the evening; a dinner and dance for em- 
ployees; an entertainment and reception for 
out-of-town bankers and business men, and 
a children’s day. 


CLEVELAND TRUST BRANCHES IN 
NEW BUILDINGS 


The Cleveland Trust has announced three 
new buildings for this year to provide ade- 
quate service for the increased business of 
branches placed in neighborhoods which 
years ago were deemed capable of just such 
a growth. The pictures show the new 
homes of the Euclid-79th, the Bedford, Ohio 
and the St. Clair-East 138th street 
branches. 

The Euclid-79th building reflects the mod- 
ern tendency in bank architecture. With 
stores located on the street frontage, and the 
banking rooms on the main floor off the 
building lobby, the building contains in ad- 
dition seven floors, the lower ones used for 











Euclid-79th street branch 


Bedford, Ohio branch 


New branches of the 
Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio 














St. Clair-East 138th street branch 
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professional offices and the upper for 
kitchenette apartments. In the basement is 
located one of the most modern safe deposit 
vaults in Cleveland, with some twelve 
coupon booths. There are fourteen tellers’ 
windows in the main banking room. A con- 
ference room and a rest room for women is 
also provided. 

The Bedford and the St. Clair-East 138th 
buildings are each two stories, with offices 
for rent on the upper floor. Both will also 
have modern safe deposit facilities. 

All three banking rooms make it easy for 
the public to meet the manager. A new 
camera device which photographs safe de- 
posit customers adds to the protection which 
customers of this department are given. 

A fifty-fourth bank of The Cleveland 
Trust Company is scheduled for construc- 
tion during 1924 at the corner of Madison 
and Warren Roads in Lakewood. 

The Cleveland. Trust Company now has 
resources of nearly $200,000,000. Its de- 
positors number more than 408,000, said to 
be the largest number of any bank in the 
United States and constituting practically 
half of Cleveland’s population. 


BANKING OF THE PAST YEAR IN 
NORTHWEST 


Reviewing the episode of bank failures 
in the Northwest during the past year, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis 
treats the matter as follows: “Banking con- 
ditions in this territory improved during 
the year, mainly on the side of writing off 
large losses in the rural districts, which 
had not hitherto been recognized as such. 
As a result a considerable number of banks 
were forced to close, but the remaining 
banks are in a better competitive position. 
In the cities, also, a healthier condition was 
shown by more normal seasonal fluctuations 
in deposits, loans and Federal Reserve Bank 
credit extensions. 

“Loans and deposits of city banks de- 
clined in the first half of the year and in- 
creased in the fall, but were smaller at the 
end of the year than at the beginning. 
Security holdings and borrowings were in- 
creased during the year.” 


CLEVELAND CHAPTER HAS FIRST 
WOMAN DEBATER 


The Cleveland Chapter, American Insti- 
tute of Banking, has the distinction of 
being the first chapter to select a woman as 
a member of the debating team. Miss Con- 














1863 1923 


Upon the foundation of sixty 
years experience and growth is 


based the present organization of 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 
and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


This experience has developed a 
highly specialized service in both 
banks, applicable to the needs 
of banks and bankers. 


Calls and correspondence are 
invited relative to the facilities 
afforded for the transaction of 
domestic and international finan- 
cial business of every conservative 


character. 


Combined Resources exceed 


$368,000,000.00 


JAMES B. FORGAN, Chairman 
Board of Directors of both banks 


FRANK O. WETMORE 
President 
First National Bank of Chicago 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President 
First Trust and Savings Bank 
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To Mr. and Mrs. Public: 


More than 46,000 of 
you, to whom this is 
addressed, own the busi- 
ness of Swift & Company. 

The officers and 
directors of Swift & 
Company, are responsible 
to these owners. 

When Gustavus F. Swift 
first started in busi- 
ness in New England in 
1868, he was alone. 

When he incorporated the 
business in 1885 as Swift 
& Company, six persons 
comprised the list of 
shareholders. 

Today, in 1924, there 
are consumers, retailers, 
producers of live stock, 
employes of Swift & Com- 
pany, in fact, thousands 
of Mr. and Mrs. Publics 
in the list of share- 
holders. 

No one man or family 
owns as much as 50 per 
cent of the stock of the 
Company; in fact, it 
would take about 900 of 
the largest shareholders 
to vote 51 per cent of 
the shares. 

We are proud of the fact 
that about one-third of 
the list is made up of 
employes -- and that 
these employes own over 
$20,000,000 worth of our 
stock. 


Swift & Company’s 1924 Year 
Book tells more about this on 
page 22, and also about many 
other interesting phases of the 
packing business. 


You may have a copy free for 
the asking. 


L. F. Swift 


President 


Swift & Company 
Public Relations Dept., U.S. Yards 
Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me, free of charge, a 
copy of Swift & Company's 1924 Year 
Book. 


Name 


Address __ 
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stance R. Nelson, editor of the Cleveland 
Banker, official publication of the chapter, 
was chosen as one of the four members of 
the public speaking class to represent the 
chapter in the debate in Chicago on Feb- 
ruary 21 on the independence of the Philip- 
pines. Cleveland took the negative side. 

Miss Nelson is also editor of the Federal 
Reserve Notes, publication of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland, and a member 
of the Cleveland Woman’s Advertising 
Club. 


ST. LOUIS A. I. B. OPENS BUREAU 
FOR EMPLOYMENT 


The St. Louis Chapter, American Institute 
of Banking, has instituted a new service 
for local banks. Through an employment 
bureau conducted by Executive Secretary 
L. E. Walter, they may obtain applicants 
for clerical positions who previously have 
been interviewed and whose references have 
been checked up, and may further save 
themselves from being subjected to the great 
influx of down-and-outers which always fol- 
lows a “help wanted” advertisement. 

It is the rule of the chapter that no 
employee of a bank be allowed to file his 
name for a new position without the knowl- 
edge of his present employer. This is con- 
sidered essential to prevent unpleasant sit- 
uations from arising. Most applications are 
received as a result of newspaper adver- 
tising. 

The St. Louis banks are using this service 
freely, over twenty clerks being placed dur- 
ing the first month of the service. There is no 
charge to banks, and only a $2 charge to 
applicants. This is to cover the cost of ad- 
vertisements. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS TO MEET 
AT CLEVELAND 


Cleveland, Ohio, has been selected as the 
convention site for the Investment Bankers 
Association of America, which will hold its 
annual session there in the early autumn, 
according to announcement made by Fred- 
erick R. Fenton, secretary. 

A larger attendance is expected at the 
next meeting than was present at the Wash- 
ington convention, when more than 1000 in- 
vestment bankers were addressed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge. Plans for the next conven- 
tion are being worked over by a committee 
under John W. Prentiss, who is president of 
the association. Special committees are pre- 
paring reports on live questions that will 
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come up for decision at Cleveland, among 
these problems being the continued fight 
by investment bankers on fraudulent stock 
and bond schemes. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST ADDS 
TWO NEW DIRECTORS 


At the annual stockholders’ meeting of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company of St. 
Louis, two new directors were lected to serve 
three years. They were Frank R. Henry, 
president Majestic Range Company of St. 
Louis and F. J. Lewis, president F. J. Lewis 
Manufacturing Company of Chicago. 


J. HARVEY EVANS 


The death was announced in Pittsburgh on 
February 24 of J. Harvey Evans, treasurer 
of the Union Trust Company of that city. 
Mr. Evans was at his office the day before 
his death. He entered the Union Trust Com- 
pany as a teller in 1900, subsequently being 
promoted to assistant treasurer, and in 1918 
to treasurer, the position he held at the 
time of his death. 


TWO CHICAGO STATE BANKS TO 
MERGE 


The respective directors of the Pioneer 
State Savings Bank and of the Scheubert 
and Amberg State Bank, both of Chicago, 
have recommended to the stockholders of 
each institution the consolidation of the 
business of the two banks under the title of 
the “Pioneer Trust Company.” Under the 
plan recommended a new $500,000 building 
will be constructed at the northwest corner 
of North and Crawford avenues, which will 
have every facility to care for the 30,000 
depositors of the consolidated institutions. 
The new bank will have a capital of $500,- 
000; surplus and undivided profits of $150,- 
000 and deposits in excess of $7,000,000. It 
will be affiliated, it is said, with the Chicago 
Clearing House Association. 

The officers contemplated for the new 
Pioneer Trust Company are: John J. Lovett, 
chairman of the board; C. J. Peebles, presi- 
dent; Charles E. Scheubert, R. H. Lovett 
and John F. Amberg, vice-presidents; Nor- 
ton F. Stone, cashier, and Harry G. Ostlund 
and Frank W. Collins, assistant cashiers. 























Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


3y SamMvueEL Sos_anp 


UNDAMENTALISTS and modernists 

in the theological world appear to be far 
from an agreement, or even a point where 
they can begin to iron out their differences. 
In the economic world, at least in that por- 
tion designated as the Western States of the 
United States, the fundamentalists and the 
modernists are very near an agreement. 
In other words, those of the Western States 
who hold fast to the theory that to effect 
improvement in trade and industry the 
thing that must be done is to return to the 
old fundamentals—to thrift and to frugality 
—are rapidly winning to their side the mod- 
ernists who dream all about quick roads to 
prosperity. There is only one road to better 
times, the Western States now realize more 
generally than for months past. 

The Western States have learned several 
lessons lately that have united them more 
closely than at any other time since their 
financial and agricultural troubles began. 
The latest lesson is on the tariff question. 
Give us higher wheat and flour duties! So 
the Western States cried in recent months. 
President Coolidge responded by making the 
first changes under the flexible provisions 
of the Fordney-McCumber tariff law on 
wheat, flour and mill feed. Has the West 
profited as a result? Yes, in a lesson in the 
folly of trying to ignore economic principles. 
From a financial standpoint, the Western 
States would have fared better had no 
change been made in the tariffs on wheat, 
four and mill fieed. ‘This territory has 
learned something about the folly of trying 
to get easy money, or to create new channels 
for borrowing, as a means of righting itself 
financially. 

The President’s order changing the tariff 
rates on wheat, flour and mill feed provided 
that the wheat duty be raised from 30 cents 
to 42 cents a bushel and the flour tariff 
ve advanced from 78 cents per 100 pounds 
to $1.04 per 100 pounds. At the same time, 
the order provided for a reduction in the 


duty on mill feed from 15 per cent. ad 
valorem to 71%, per cent. this being 
the sharpest reduction, 50 per cent. per- 
mitted under the flexible provisions of the 
Fordney-McCumber law. The great majority 
of Western millers are protesting these 
changes, especially the reduction on mill 
feed. An inspired story from Washington, 
a story that bears the earmarks of propa- 
ganda, tells of the benefits which the West- 
ern States have derived from the goodness 
of the President in modifying these tariffs, 
but the farmers of the wheat states are not 
getting as much for wheat now as before the 
order was issued, and are seeing that a 
blunder was committed, to their own injury. 

It is well to give some detailed considera- 
tion to the wheat, flour and mill feed tariff 
question because wheat is the principal 
money crop of the Western States and also 
because a study of what has happened tends 
to discourage what it is well to discourage 
—the search for short cuts to economic re- 
covery. 

The reduction in the mill feed import 
duty means that Canada can sell mill feed, 
the by-product in the conversion of wheat 
into flour, at less of a disadvantage in the 
United States. Even the 15 per cent. ad 
valorem impost did not prevent large im- 
portations of Canadian mill feed into the 
United States. With this rate cut in two, 
Canada will receive more money for its mill 
feed. This will enable the millers of the 
Dominion to offer flour at a reduced price. 
If President Coolidge had made the import 
duty on wheat $1 a bushel and the import 
duty on flour $4.50 a barrel when he lowered 
the duty on mill feed, he would have injured 
millers and injured farmers who grow wheat 
to the same extent as he did when he issued 
the first tariff revision order under the new 
tariff law. His reduction in the mill feed 
rate more than vitiates any benefits from 
the higher wheat and flour tariffs. 

America, after all, is a surplus wheat coun- 
try and will continue a surplus wheat land 
for generations. America needs foreign 
markets for flour. Under the tariff rates 
that had prevailed, it succeeded last year 
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in enlarging flour exports while its wheat 
clearances fell off sharply. Under the new 
tariff rates, the United States will be ham- 
pered by the fact that Canada now has a 
better market for mill feed. Competition 
in the world’s flour market is so keen that 
a slight change on mill feed, the by-product, 
is quickly reflected in flour prices. With the 
new rates in effect, the grain trade must 
give more consideration to the fact that 
there is a surplus of wheat in this country 
which must be sold. If the comparatively 
small imports of Canadian wheat and flour 
are eliminated entirely, the fact remains 
that Canada, a powerful competitor, has re- 
ceived a gift at the hands of President 
Coolidge that will strengthen the ability of 
its millers to undersell United States millers 
in foreign markets. 

Thus, as has been aptly said, a bungle was 
committed in trying to devise a short cut 
to better times. This, though, is not the 
only bungle. 

It is said a lobby of New Eng- 
land dairymen had a part in the lowering 
of the mill feed rate. ‘This has not been 
confirmed. However, those who buy feed 
would find it to their advantage to join in 
protesting the addition of another handicap 
on the wheat industry through the mill feed 
tariff reduction. 

The defeat of the Norbeck-Burtness bill, 
which originated in the spring wheat states, 
notably North Dakota, led the Western 
States to a closer realization of the futility 


of expecting Congress to pour money into 
their laps. This bill proposed a loan of 
$50,000,000 of Government money with which 


to buy live stock to replace wheat farming. 
The indications, according to a Federal com- 
pilation, are that a reduction of 14 per cent. 
will be effected in the spring wheat area 
of the northwestern states this season. This 
confirms the unpopularity of wheat as a 
crop. But why should these states or any 


others turn on a wholesale scale to live 
stock? Excepting in the case of sheep and 
lambs, prices of live stock are not bringing 
profits over which producers can enthuse. 
In fact, many cattle and hog raisers say they 
would enthuse if they could avoid showing a 
loss on this season’s operations. Other new 


loan plans are also proving idle dreams. 

Some weeks ago the Oklahoma State 
Supreme Court declared unconstitutional a 
law that proposed to lend state money to 
‘neourage co-operative marketing. This is 
a forward step. The fact is that if the 


entire cost of marketing was eliminated, the 
problems of wheat farmers and of others 
who want a better margin would not be 
solved. Co-operative marketing is costing 
the Western States money, not saving them 
anything. All that this movement has done 
in the aggregate is to raise false hopes, to 
increase wastefulness in marketing and, 
finally, to disillusion farmers. 

Nothing is so constructive as an awaken- 
ing. Wheat is cheaper, and other markets 
little, if any, better, but the Western States 
have advanced in the past month. They 
have had a further awakening. Also, they 
have on the whole enjoyed good weather. In 
Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma the winter 
wheat plant has come out from the winter 
period in fine condition. What insect pests, 
which are more numerous than a year ago, 
will do is a question, but the soil and plant 
conditions make it reasonable to anticipate 
a harvest of 150,000,000 bushels in Kansas 
alone, with the maintenance of present pros- 
pects. Soil conditions are favorable for the 
seeding of spring crops. Frugality is ap- 
parent in the rural districts. ‘The Western 
States are working out of their problems, 
and fewer farmers are dreaming of a solu- 
tion through the magic of politicians who 
would do almost anything for votes. 

At this writing there is agitation over the 
possibility of the enactment of the McNary- 
Haugen bill to create a Federal commission 
to market wheat and some other crops in 
export channels through a _ complicated 
scheme, but if common sense prevails this 
will not make any headway. If the bill is 
passed, an economic revolution will ensue in 
the Western territory. 

While financial relief measures are still 
talked about at Washington in this national 
election year, some Western States money is 
being loaned on the call market in Wall 
Street. The bankers making such loans are 
not disloyal to their own districts. They 
have been holding the funds loaned on call 
for the spring demand. There has thus far 
been a smaller actual demand than expected 
because farmers are practicing even more 
thrift than anticipated. The implement trade 
was dull a year ago; it is still dull. Fewer 
automobiles were sold to farmers a year ago 
than in the spring before; the sales this 
season show a decrease of fully 25 per cent. 
from 1923. Very little outside labor is being 
used. The trade of country merchants and, 
in turn, of wholesalers who cater to them 
is lighter than a year ago. Why? Farmers 
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are saving and working to readjust their 
financial position. 

Sheep, lambs, wool and cotton stand out 
as the most profitable commodities to the 
Western States. Mutton and wool markets 
are surprisingly high. Millions of pounds of 
wool of the 1924 clip, which is still on the 
backs of flocks, have already been contracted 
for by buyers at comparatively high prices 
—above 40 cents a pound for the better 
grades in the grease. Cotton has slumped, 
but is still high. Hogs show a little im- 
provement. Cattle average about the same 
as last month. The lumber trade is below 
the volume of a year ago. ‘The metal mar- 
kets are without bloom. Building is behind 
a year ago. Labor is not quite so well em- 
ployed as a year ago. Further progress has 
been made in removing disparities between 
cities and farms. 

Now that spring is here, there is more 
hopefulness in the Western States. Spring 
is naturally a season of hope. The spring 
of 1924 is starting more auspiciously from 
an agricultural standpoint, for there are 
better prospects for harvests than at this 
time in 1923. Will the present prospects 
mature? How will markets absorb the crops? 
Will more readjustments to the agricultural 
level be witnessed on industrial markets? 
The answers to these questions furnish the 
key to what the new growing season will 
bring to the Western States. 


& 

CONVENTION DATES 
Kansas—at Kansas City, May 20-21. 
Oklahoma—at Sulphur, May 27-28. 

South Dakota—at Huron, June 17-18. 

Colorado—at Boulder, June 20-21. 

North Dakota—at Fargo, June 26-27. 

Montana—at Bozeman, July 17-19. 

New Mexico—at Albuquerque, Septem- 
ber 12-13. 
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TWO MUSKOGEE, OKLA., MERGERS 
ANNOUNCED 


The Security National Bank of Muskogee, 
Okla., and the Muskogee National Bank 
have been merged under the title of the 
Muskogee Security National Bank, accord- 
ing to a press dispatch from that place on 
February 23, which appeared in the Dallas 
News of the following day. The new bank, 
it was said, would have a capital of $200,000, 
with a surplus of $40,000 and deposits ag- 
gregating $2,750,000. The dispatch further 
stated that A. C. Trumbo (the former presi- 
dent of the Muskogee National Bank) would 
be chairman of the board, and M. G. Young 
(heretofore president of the Security Na- 
tional Bank) would be president of the new 
institution. 

According to a press dispatch from the 
Oklahoman of March 16, the Commercial 
National Bank of Muskogee (capital $250,- 
000) has purchased the Exchange National 
Bank of that city (capital $300,000). De- 
posits of the combined banks will exceed 
$5,000,000, it is said. 


FIDELITY NATIONAL OF OKLAHOMA 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


Roy E. Finerty was on March 1 elected 
chairman of the board of the Fidelity Na- 
tional Bank of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
and John A. Campbell was elected presi- 
dent of the institution. Mr. Finerty is pres- 
ident of the Finerty Investment Company. 
As president of the bank, Mr. Campbell, 
who had heretofore been cashier, succeeds 
the late F. P. Finerty. Royal C. Stuart, 
formerly active vice-president, has been 
made cashier. 
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Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska 




















ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


By Rosert J. Sevirz 


HUS far in 1924, activity in all lines 

of ecoromic endeavor has kept pace with 
the unusual prosperity shown in this section 
in the year just passed, and apparently the 
New Year gives promise of even surpassing 
the predictions made through these columns 
that 1924 should continue to show the steady 
sound upward business progress that has 
characterised the Pacific section now for 
several years past. No obstacles have been 
noted by any of the authorities as yet, and 
barring some serious catastrophe, this region 
bids fair to establish itself this year as being 
even more favored economically than its sis- 
ter sections of this country. 

Production and distribution of goods re- 
flect this strong position and have been 
maintained at the high levels of the closing 
months of 1923. The banking and credit 
situation has been particularly strong, and 
funds for all worthy projects, both indus- 
trial and agricultural, have been adequate, 
with interest rates uniformly low. Accord- 
ing to reports made public by the Federal 
Reserve Agent at San Francisco, the 
Twelfth Federal Reserve Bank at the mid- 
dle of February showed a reserve ratio of 
82.7 per cent. This is the highest point 
reached since late in 1918, and reflects very 
notably the banking strength of this district 
in general. 

No decline has been detected in industrial 
activity. Lumber mills of the Northwest 
produced 11 per cent. more marketable lum- 
ber in January, 1924, than in January, 1923, 
ind both shipments and orders were ahead 
of the month’s cut, laying the foundation 
for a normal seasonal increase in this in- 
dustry in the spring months. Flour mills 
have been favored with an active market 
'o begin the New Year, and consequently 

ive shown approximately a 15 per cent. in- 

rease in output in January, as compared 
with a year ago. Early reports from the 
lining industry would indicate that all of 
‘se important metals (including copper, 
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gold, silver, lead and zinc) are being pro- 
duced in even greater volume than in the 
closing months of 1923. The copper miners 
and producers have been favored with a 
sluggish but gradually strengthening mar- 
ket since the first of the year. 

As is usual in the Pacific section during 
the winter months, there has been quite an 
influx of workers from other states seeking 
employment, and in the metropolitan centers 
quite a little unemployment is the result. 
These are generally unskilled laborers and 
clerical workers who drift to the warmer 
winter climate on the West Coast during 
the winter months. No serious difficulties 
have been reported however, and the situa- 
tion may fairly be said to be about the 
same as in previous years. 

The production of petroleum in California 
continues the decline started in October, 
1923. Stored stocks in this section increased 
2.5 per cent. in January, but this was due 
to a decrease in consumption locally and in 
shipments to both domestic and foreign 
ports. As a result of. the decline in produc- 
tion, prices of California crude oil advanced 
sharply in February, the advance totaling 
about 35 per cent. This advance was re- 
flected to the general public by two ad- 
vances in station prices of gasoline of 2 
cents per gallon each, the increases coming 
within fifteen days of each other. Prices 
of gasoline and oil to the retail consumer 
had been at record low levels since last 
September, however, and the increase had 
been predicted for some months, since the 
curtailment of production was noted. 

Reports available to February 1 indicate 
that the producers of the bumper wheat and 
deciduous fruit crops of this region during 
1923 are still faced with a sluggish market. 
The total volume of wheat exported from 
this growing section up to February 1 has 
been 23.6 per cent. smaller than in the same 
period a year ago, and barley shipments 
have been 42.4 per cent. less. These figures 
take into consideration the size of the crops 
of the two years compared. Apple ship- 
ments have exceeded those of a year ago, but 
a large volume of this fruit is reported held 
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First Bank to Incorporate in Hawaii 
THE BANK OF HAWAIL.LTD. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address: ‘‘Bankoh"” 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,710,597.94 
PO INE 6n.occsvccscsscesess 25,871,927.55 
C. H. Cooke, President 
E. D. Tenney, Vice.Pres E. F. Bishop, Vice-Pres. 
Roxor Damon, Vice-Pres. G. G. Fuller, Vice- Pres 
Frank Crawford, Vice-P. R. McCorriston, Cash’r 
Branch Banks :—Lihue and Kapaa, Island of 
Kauai; Waipahu, Waialua, and Pearl Harbor, 

Island of Oahu. 
Prompt handling of collections through close connec- 
tions on each of the Islands in the Territory. 

















in Eastern cold storage awaiting a more 
favorable market. 

In most sections of the Pacific States the 
winter moisture has been normal or greater 
than normal, improving soil conditions for 
future plantings, and favoring grain and 
field crops already in the ground. Califor- 
nia, however, has suffered an unusually dry 
winter, and in some sections the conse- 
quences are held to be serious. The northern 
section of the state was favored with good 
rains in January and February, which have 
improved the farmers’ and live stock grow- 
ers’ positions somewhat, but more moisture 
is needed, particularly in the mountain sec- 
tions, where the snow fall has been the 
lightest in years, and some concern is 
already expressed for summer irrigation. In 
Southern California there had been prac- 
tically no rain up to March 1, and unless 
there is an abnormal amount of moisture in 
the spring months, the result may not fall 
far short of a catastrophe. Last summer 
saw many disastrous fires in the dry prairie 
lands and in the wooded hills and water 
sheds, following a dry winter, and with an 
even dryer winter drawing to a close, it is 
difficult to foretell what the result may be. 
Already there is talk of sending sections of 
the National Guard to patrol certain moun- 
tain sections of the state, and some authori- 
ties have advanced the suggestion that all 
visitors and tourists be denied admission to 
the mountain parks in Southern California 
until all danger of fire is past. 

The livestock industry has closed a satis- 
factory year in 1923, and with the excep- 
tion of those in California, growers generally 
report conditions good in January and Feb- 
ruary, 1924. The situation for California 


growers was improved a great deal by the 
rains of February, but more moisture is 
needed in the grazing and pasture land sec- 
tions if the year is to be one of uniform 
profit. An epidemic of hoof and mouth 
disease was discovered early in the year in 
certain counties of California, but prompt 
action by Federal and state authorities in 
placing a strict quarantine over the affected 
areas, has prevented any spread of the dis- 
ease. In the affected areas all livestock 
under suspicion has been slaughtered, and 
while some few growers have been set back 
irreparably, the total effect has been negli- 
gible, owing to the fact that the disease has 
been confined to so small an area. 
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CONVENTION DATES 


California—at Yosemite Valley, June 4-7. 
Washington—at Olympia, June 10-12. 
Oregon—at Seaside, June 13-14. 
Utah—at Ogden, June 13-14. 

Idaho—at Boise, June 16-17. 
Arizona—at Prescott, October 24-25. 


BANK OF ITALY EMPLOYEES TO 
GAIN CONTROL 


Control of the Bank of Italy, California’s 
largest bank in financial resources and 
eighth ranking financial institution in the 
United States, gradually is to be passed to 
its employees, it is announced by A. P. 
Giannini, the president. “I am convinced,” 
he explained, “that the day has come when 
those who establish and upbuild an enter- 
prise should own it. My plan is not for 
the benefit of big executives. It is all for 
our workers.” 

This policy is also being followed out in 
the East River National Bank and the Com- 
mercial Trust Company, both of New York, 
which are headed by A. H. Giannini. 


SEATTLE BANKS MERGE 


Formal consolidation of the Dexter Hor- 
ton National Bank and the Union National 
Bank of Seattle under the name of the 
former was effected on March 10 following 
the receipt of an official telegram from the 
Comptroller of the Currency at Washington 
authorizing the new bank to commence busi- 
ness on that day. The consolidated board 
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of directors thereupon elected the following 
officers to serve until the next annual elec- 
tion: J. A. Swalwell (heretofore president 
of the Union National Bank), chairman of 
the board; J. D. Hoge (formerly chairman 
of the board of the Union National Bank), 
vice-chairman of the board; W. H. Parsons 
(heretofore chief executive of the old Dex- 
ter Horton National Bank), presideut; C. 
k. Burnside, A. B. Stewart, R. H. Maz- 
Michael, J. D. Lowman, C. H. Dodd, Raipn 
S. Stacy, H. L. Merritt, O. W. Tupper and 
C. L. LeSourd (also trust officer),. vice- 
presidents; W. W. Scruby, cashier, and C. 
T. Glass, B. C. Yancey, B. W. Pettit, C. M. 
Latimer, N. C. Neilsen and J. F. Lawson, 
assistant cashiers. 


BANK BRANCHES MULTIPLY IN 
LOS ANGELES 


With the United States National Bank 
having entered the field of branch banking, 
there remain only four of the leading banks 
of Los Angeles that still cling to the “under- 
one-roof” plan of doing business, says the 
Coast Banker. They are the Farmers & 
Merchants National Bank, the Continental 
National Bank, the Union Trust & Savings 
Bank and the National City Bank. The 
National City Bank will probably establish 
branches after its occupancy of its new 
building now under construction. There are 
no indications, however, that the other three 
banks will join in the popular movement 
which has reached its greatest development 
in the last few months with many of the 
national banks opening agencies in various 
parts of the city. 

The United States National Bank has 
launched three agencies—at Eighth and 
Santee, in the industrial district; at Third 
and Figueroa, and at Twelfth and Olive. 
Permission to establish these branches was 
received from the Federal Comptroller of 
Currency. President O. M. Souden says 
that each of the agencies will be a complete 
unit in itself and will be able to transact 
all lines of ordinary business subject to the 
supervision of the main office. 

The decision of the United States Na- 
tional to operate branch agencies was 
reached only after much discussion among 
officers of the bank. The United States 
National was established on March 1, 1905, 
and the opening of the first branch served 
as a celebration of the nineteenth anniver- 
Sary of the institution. 
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to this Bank” 


Our patrons and 

friends visiting 
California will be ex- 
tended every courtesy 
and consideration at 
the Security Bank if 
they bear a letter of 
introduction from you. 


Resources Exceed 
$200,000,000 


Over 270,000 


Accounts 
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Capital and Surplus $10,525,000 
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Dominion of Canada 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 


























ECQNOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


HE anticipated improvement in business 

conditions with the approach of spring 
is being experienced in a moderate way. It 
is shown by such indicators as car loadings, 
bank clearings and the volume of employ- 
ment. Since the first of the year the trend 
of market prices for farm products has been 
upward—a change from the tendency of 
some months previous—and this has given 
a more hopeful outlook in the agricultural 
industry, particularly as there is a substan- 
tial portion of last year’s crop which is yet 
to be marketed. Commenting on this situa- 
tion the Teller, issued by the Sterling Bank, 
says that it has been quite some time since 
there was such a general feeling of optimism 
for the farmer’s prospects as seemingly 
exists today; it looks as if-there were certain 
real reasons why there will be considerably 
better times on the farm this year than 
last. The Teller looks for a continuation 
of, the downward movement in commodity 
prices, while prices for farm products should 
hold steady or continue to rise. It is real- 
ized, however, that the buying power of the 
agricultural community is still far below 
mormal and that there will have to be further 
adjustments to bring a return of prosperity. 
‘The outlook at writing in this connection is 
complicated by the attitude of the American 
Government on the tariff on Canadian farm 
products. 

The improvement in bank clearings for 
January and February amounted to about 
12.5 per cent. over all Canada. In some 
portions of the country the increase was 
very marked. In Calgary, for instance, 
where the figures reflect the big crop in 
Southern Alberta last year, the total clear- 
ings for February of $30,000,000 compared 
with only $16,000,000 in February last year. 
Business conditions in that city and district 
are said to have improved about 100 per 
cent. Car loadings in all Canada are show- 
ing an improvement of about 10 per cent. 
The resumption of work in iron and steel 
plants in February ted to the reinstatement 
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of nearly 9000 workers in automobile and 
railway car shops, and in shipyards. In 
textile plants about 4300 were added to the 
payrolls. In saw mills, furniture, boot and 
shoe, pulp and paper, rubber, tobacco, brick 
and some other plants, there was consider- 
able improvement; the trend in logging, min- 
ing and railway construction was also satis- 
factory. This resumption of industrial 
activity is dealt with by the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, which, however, says that 
there is no evidence of exceptional activity 
except in the pulp and paper industry; 
heavy taxation is mentioned by the bank as 
a depressing factor, but an improvement 
in the Western situation is noted “where 
payments on debts continue to be made on 
a much larger scale than a year ago,” after 
somewhat disappointing returns during No- 
vember and December. 

Heavier purchases for current needs, re- 
flecting growing orders, are reported in the 
iron and steel industry. Placings for 
second-quarter requirements indicate that 
much buying will soon be done for spring 
work. Additional equipment orders are 
being placed by the railroads, including loco- 
motives for the National lines. Further con- 
tracts for freight and passenger cars are 
expected. Steel mills are busy on rail 
orders. Capacity operations are assured 
until well into the summer. The Sault Ste 
Mills have approximately 100,000 tons 
of rails on order now. Automobile firms 
are increasing their output in anticipation 
of the largest distribution of cars in their 
history. Structural steel business is improv- 
ing. Fabricators have come into the mar- 
ket for substantial tonnages, and the con- 
struction industry as a whole is anticipating 
an active season. Inquiries for equipment 
are appearing more frequently and there is 
a little improvement in the machinery busi- 
ness. In the lumber industry activities in 
the woods have been on a large scale. In 
British Columbia Japanese orders are an 
important factor. 

Labor conditions have been somewhat dis- 
turbed in the steel and coal industry in 
Cape Breton, and in the lumber industry in 
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Capital Paid Up 
Reserve - - - 


British Columbia. The coal miners in Cape 
Breton went out on strike and were finally 
ordered back to work by International 
President Lewis, only to complicate the sit- 
uation after returning to their jobs by 
voting against the agreement negotiated by 
the union representatives. The situation is 
made more difficult by the fact that there 
is a strong red element which advocates 
breaking away from international authority. 
In British Columbia a strike of the lumber 
men has been staged by the I. W. W., and 
is being largely financed by funds secured 
in the United States. One of the unreason- 
able demands of the strikers is that I. W. 
W. prisoners in the United States should be 
released. The agitators behind this strike 
are planning to extend the scope of the 
organization to the lumber camps of On- 
tario, and throughout other provinces of 
Canada. The boards of trade of British 
Columbia are calling on the government to 
suppress this movement on the ground that 
it is aimed against constitutional control. 
The business outlook is somewhat clouded 
by political developments at Ottawa. Along 
the lines of the Mellon tax proposals in the 
United States, there has been a wide agi- 
tation for relief from taxation in this coun- 
try. It is argued that the levies here aie 
considerably higher than they were in the 
United States even before the Mellon reduc- 
tions, and that, if Canadian business is to 
compete on a fair basis, an adjustment is 
imperative. The government has been im- 
pressed with the importance of meeting pub- 
lic opinion and is making an effort to bring 
in a balanced budget. However, it is a 
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Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 


If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all important centres through- 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 
rely upon an unexcelled service. 


For further particulars write 
Foreign Department 


Standard Bank of Canada 


TORONTO 


- - - - §$4,000,000.00 
2,750,000. 00 
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question if savings will not be wiped out 
if the Progressives use their balance of 
power as a third party to force the govern- 
ment to reduce the tariff in the interests of 
the farmer, and cut freight rates, not to 
mention the demands, with strong political 
backing, from various parts of the country 
for heavy expenditures on public works. 
Manufacturers are not only protesting 
emphatically against any reduction of the 
tariff, but in the textile and shoe industries 
are asking that something be done to curb 
the flood of British and European products 
entering the country under reduced tariffs 
because of depreciated currency. A num- 
ber of woolen mills have been closed down. 

Further changes in the Bank Act may be 
brought into effect during the Ottawa ses- 
sion. The government has appointed a com- 
mission to inquire into the Home Bank 
failure and is evidently desirous that the 
amendments to the Bank Act made at last 
session should be given a chance to prove 
their efficacy in maintaining sound condi- 
tions in the banks. However, there is a 
great deal of public dissatisfaction which 
seems almost certain to be capitalized by 
the politicians to the extent of introducing 
measures proposing the guarantee of de- 
posits, government inspection, etc. Even 
though these measures may not receive wide 
support, the throwing of the whole question 
into the political arena may have the un- 
fortunate effect of further disturbing pub- 
lic confidence. Bank officials are unanimous 
that the amended Bank Act should be given 
an opportunity, but different opinions are 
held as to the advisability of some form of 
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government supervision to meet public opin- 
ion if the politicians succeed in raising a 
serious agitation; some of the banks have 
already suffered losses in deposits. 


& 
CONVENTION DATE 


New York Bankers Association—at Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, June 23-25. 


STANDARD BANK MAINTAINS GOOD - 


LIQUID POSITION 


Substantial improvement in the proportion 
of liquid assets of the Standard Bank of 
Canada (head office Toronto) is indicated 
in the annual statement. An increase of 
over $750,000 in investments on government 
securities is largely responsible for this. 
Total assets, however, show a contraction 
of slightly more than $9,000,000, which is 
largely accounted for in a falling off in sav- 
ings deposits. ‘The reserve fund has been 
reduced as the result of the readjustment 
which was made during the year. Current 
loans are considerably reduced, reflecting 
industrial conditions and the bank’s policy 
in carefully checking up _ outstanding 
credits; the small sum of $674,000 appears 
for non-current loans under the new pro- 
visions of the Bank Act. Following are 
comparative figures from the balance sheet 
(condensed) : 

ASSETS 

1923 1922 Change 
$23,894,270 $25,187,231 $1,292,961 
45,743,415 53,532,033 7,788,618 


$9,081,579 


Liquid assets .... 
Other assets .... 





Total assets ....$69,637,685 $78,719,264 


LIABILITIES 
$ 4,000,000 $ 4,000,000 pecunenenpee 
2,750,000 5,000,000 $2,250,000 
120,729 140,751 20,022 
---- 62,551,294 69,417,946 6,866,652 
. 215,662 160,567 55,095 


Capital 
Reserve ..... 
Dividends . 
Other ..... 
Balance 


Total liabilities $69,637,685 $78,719,264 $9,081,579 
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Considering all the circumstances, the 
profits of $695,095, compared with $728,074 
in the previous year, will no doubt be re- 
garded as satisfactory by the shareholders 
Dividend requirements were reduced and a 
considerable sum was added to the profit 
balance. 

“The year just closed has been one of 
the most difficult with which not only finan- 
cial, but also commercial business has had 
to contend,” said Vice-President T. W. 
Wood, at the annual meeting. “Instead of 
recording progressive prosperity, the com- 
mencement of new enterprises and the ex- 
tension of existing ones, it has been char- 
acterized by contraction and readjustment.” 

The vice-president stressed the point that 
the values placed upon the assets, after 
most careful examination and investigation, 
not only by the management and officials 
of the bank, but by a committee of the di- 
rectors, were most conservative. 

The general manager, Norman L. McLeod, 
referred to criticisms which have been cur- 
rent regarding alleged extravagances in 
bank management, and that these criticisms 
could not fairly be charged to the Standard 
Bank. On the question of government in- 
spection of banks, the general manager had 
this story to say: 

“There has been a persistent agitation in 
the press for government inspection of 
banks. This bank has an efficient inspec- 
tion department that inspects all branches, 
including the head office, once every year, as 
well as a most reliable auditor who has been 
untiring in the performance of his duties, 
but if government inspectors can assist us 
with our problems, we will welcome this in- 
novation by the government.” 
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Central States Conference 


WELVE states—Arkansas, IIli- 

nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 

Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio and 
Wisconsin—were represented. at the 
thirteenth annual conference of the 
presidents, vice-presidents and _ secre- 
taries of the Central States bankers 
associations, held in Indianapolis, 
March 17 and 18. There were also 
present Secretary H. G. Huddleston of 
Tennessee, and Secretary W. A. Phil- 
pott of Texas, the latter being accom- 
panied by M. A. Graves, president of 
the Texas association. President S. A. 
Roach, who is secretary of the Ohio 
Bankers Association, presided at the 
four sessions. There were few set ad- 
dresses, much of the time being devoted 
to informal discussions of subjects of 
particular interest to state associations. 

Fred N. Shepherd, executive manager 
of the American Bankers Association, 
addressed the conference on “Our Com- 
mon Purposes,” in which he stressed the 
fact that the success of the A. B. A. is 
largely dependent upon the successyof 
the state organizations, the work of 
which is complementary to it, and made 
a plea for closer co-operation between 
the state and national organizations. 

Under the title: “What Shall We Do 
With the Slow Credit,” B. G. Hunting- 
ton, vice-president of the Ohio Bankers 
Association, presented a plan whereby 
the banks may be enabled to cope suc- 
cessfully with the competition now af- 
forded by the building and loan asso- 
ciations, through the establishment of a 
new department to take care of the slow 
credit, and outlined the principal fea- 
tures of proposed legislation providing 
for the establishment of such depart- 
ments, which it is hoped to have enacted 
in his state. 

Secretary M. A. Graettinger of IIli- 
nois related his experience in the organ- 
ization of a bankers’ mutual insurance 
company and some of the unethical 
opposing propaganda that has _ been 
indulged in by the stock company in- 
terests. He stated that since the mutual 


company had received its license on Jan- 
uary 2, a large volume of business had 
been written and 75 per cent. of the 
expiring policies, formerly placed with 
stock companies through the secretary's 
office, had been renewed in the mutual 
company. His report of the present 
status of the company and its prospects 
for effecting a saving in insurance cost 
to policy holders was very encouraging 
to other state associations which have 
been watching the venture in Illinois 
with much interest. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the meeting was the explanation by 
C. E. Narey, president of the Iowa 
‘Bankers Association, of the methods of 
apprehending burglars and bandits used 
by the Iowa organization in co-operation 
with the peace officers of the state. The 
general plan of the organization is the 
selection by the county sheriffs of sev- 
eral men living in every community in 
the county as members of a vigilance 
committee. These men are sworn in as 
deputy sheriffs and adequately armed, 
with the understanding that they are to 
serve only in an emergency such as a 
bank ‘robbery or burglary. Through 
the co-operation of the telephone com- 
pany, emergency calls, in the event of 
an attack on a bank, are telephoned to 
the sheriff and the vigilance committees 
in the entire county and surrounding 
counties immediately. In this way the 
capture of the criminals is made com- 
paratively easy. The state supplies 
agents who work in close harmony with 
the bankers association in suppressing 
crime and the association co-operates 
with the state authorities in the trial of 
cases. 

Co-operative selling of farm products 
was suggested by Murray D. Lincoln, 
secretary of the Ohio Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, as the greatest economic stride 
made in recent years. He said further 
that reduction of cost of distribution, 
a cut in the cost of marketing most farm 
products except grain, has been of great 
and lasting benefit to the farmer. 
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The First National Bank of Salisbury, N. C. 


"THE Roman triumphal arch used in the new 

home of the First National Bank of Salisbury 
is an emblem which has stood for strength and 
security since the beginning of the Christian era. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER 
680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 

















Entrance to new building of Bank of the Manhattan Company 


Bank of the Manhattan Company Opens 
New Uptown Office 


HE Bank of the Manhattan Com- 

pany has recently opened a com- 

modious new office at Madison ave- 
nue and Forty-third street, New York, 
in the heart of the uptown business 
district. This splendid modern banking 
floor, which is illustrated in this number 
of Tue Bankers MaGazine, will meet 
a constantly growing need for additional 
banking facilities among business houses 
located in this neighborhood. 

The history of the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company is well known to the 
banking world. At the time that it re- 
ceived its original charter in 1799 there 
were only two banks in the City of 
New York. It is interesting to note 
that today this bank, in spite of its age 
and traditions, is one of the most modern 
and vigorous in the city. 

The development of the bank during 
recent years has been exceptionally 





noteworthy. In 1917 it became a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve System, and 
one year later, by acquiring the Bank of 
the Metropolis, an uptown office at 31 
Union Square was provided. Early in 
1920 the bank acquired the Bank of 
Long Island, with thirteen offices in 
growing industrial centers of Queens 
Borough. Later in 1920 the consolida- 
tion with the Merchants Bank took 
place, bringing the capital of the Bank 
of the Manhattan Company up to $5,- 
000,000. In 1922 a stock dividend of 
100 per cent. was declared, increasing 
the bank’s capital to $10,000,000. The 
total resources of the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company today are over $200,- 
000,000, with a capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of approximately $24,- 
000,000. 

There is probably no other financial 
institution in the country which has 
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NEW OFFICE OF BANK OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Madison avenue and Forty-third street, New York. Grand Central Terminal;in background 
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Main banking room, showing tellers’ windows 


played a more important or more useful 
part in the economic development of the 
nation than the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company. This bank has seen the 
United States develop from a struggling 
frontier nation at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century to its present world 
position of leadership. It has played 
its part in the financial operations of the 
War of 1812, the Civil War, the war 
with Spain and the great World con- 
flict of 1914. Throughout the many 
financial panics of the past century this 
bank has not only maintained its own 
sound condition but has helped to 
stabilize conditions generally. It has 
played a leading part in all movements 
for bettering bank organization and 
practice. For example, it played a large 
part in the founding of the New York 
Clearing House Association in 1857, 
and still stands second on its member- 
ship rolls. Up to October 1923 the 
bank had paid $26,947,800 in dividends. 

The officers of the bank are as follows: 


President, Stephen Baker; first vice- 
president, Raymond E. Jones; vice- 
presidents, James McNeil, B. D. 
Forster, Harry T. Hall; P. A. Rowley, 
D. H. Pierson, Frank L. Hilton, Valen- 
tine W. Smith, John Stewart Baker and 
O. E. Paynter; cashier, Walter A. Rush. 
Basil B. Elmer and Charles T. Green- 
wood, assistant cashiers, are in charge of 
the Madison avenue office. 

Mr. Baker was born at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., August 12, 1859. He was edu- 
cated at Riverside Academy, and came 
to New York in 1875, where he entered 
a dry goods commission house. His 
banking career began in 1881 when he 
entered the service of the American 
Exchange Bank. In 1885 he became 
associated with John S. Kennedy, pri- 
vate banker, and in 1891 became asso- 
ciated with the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company as vice-president. Mr. Baker 
was elected president in 1893. 

Mr. Jones was born in New York 
and educated in New York schools. His 
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Stairway from street floor to main banking room 


Officers’ platform. The large windows provide an unusual amount of daylight 
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The credit and service departments are located here 


first banking connection was with the 
New York agency of the Royal Bank 
of Canada. By reason of his energy and 
personality Mr. Jones worked his way 
up rapidly from a subordinate position 
to that of head agent, which position he 
resigned in 1918 to become vice- 
president of the Merchants National 
Bank. Shortly afterwards he was 
elected president. Under his adminis- 
tration the Merchants National Bank 
enjoved a period of continuous expan- 


sion until its merger with the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company. 

The following are directors: J. E. 
Aldred, Stephen Baker, Bertam H. 
Borden, Marshall Field, Michael Fried- 
sam, Walter Jennings, Raymond E. 
Jones, Henry K. McHarg, George 
MecNeir, Arthur G. Meyer, John C. 
Moore, Charles E. Potts, P. A. Rowley, 
Samuel Sloan, James Speyer, Carl F. 
Sturhahn, George Zabriskie, John 
Stewart Baker. 
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THE LADIES’ DEPARTMENT 


This part of the bank is set aside for the use of the women patrons of the bank. Here they can come for 
information and advice on puzzling financial questions. Tables equipped with supplies 
of stationery are also provided for their convenience 
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Tellers’ windows in ladies’ department 


Conference room 
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The vault has a steel lining of 1 1-2 inches in thick- 


tecting the bolt work. 





The main rectangular entrance of the security vault has a net solid thickness of 
steel of 15 inches exclusive of the heavy bolt work, and hinged glass door pro- 
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Note the heavy bolt work of the main en- 


in which are incorporated all of the most modern protective 


trance, 


Showing the interior of the vault with the lockers in which the Bank of Manhattan 
Company keeps its own valuables and securities; equipped with double combi- 
nation locks for double custody. 
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ness, and the concrete walls are heavily reinforced with the well known 


Vault work by York Safe 


and Lock Company 


features to resist burglarious attack. 
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Rivet Grip type of reinforcing 
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5 This new building, for the City National Bank, Binghamton, N. Y., was designed by Alfred Hopkins, 
2 New York. The vault work is to be installed by the York Safe and Lock Company 
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Some Recent Bank Building Operations 


Vault work by York Safe 


ated all of the most modern protective 
and Lock Company 


in which are incorpor 
features to resist burglarious attack. 
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HE Architectural Forum in its an- 

nual building survey and forecast 

estimates the total value of bank 
buildings to be erected in 1924 to be 
$201.165,200, divided as follows: 





Northeastern States .........................829,871,600 
North Atlantic States ........ 76,083,300 
Southeastern States . 7,052,500 
Southwestern States ........ 6,844,800 
Middle States .............. 65,406,900 
Western States. ................... .. 15,906,100 


Commenting on conditions in the 
building trades in general the Forum 
says: ‘Naturally, certain offsetting con- 
ditions may appear, such as the definite 
development of a buyer’s strike, which 
will occur in the late spring of 1924 if 
the great volume of building material 
orders are placed at that time, and 
bring about a considerable increase in 
prices. If this condition actually de- 
velops, the figures for the latter half of 
1924 will be smaller than anticipated. 
It is expected, unless prices go too high, 
there will be a late reaction in the fall 
of 1924, providing during the year two 
peaks of building activity, totaling more 
than $5,000,000,000 for the year.” 


AKRON SAVINGS AND LOAN COMPANY, 
AKRON, OHIO 


‘THE architect’s drawing for the new 
building of the Akron Savings and 
Loan Company of Akron, Ohio, is re- 
produced in this department this month. 
This building was designed by Alfred 
Hopkins, New York architect. A fea- 
ture of the building will be the ample 
provision of windows and the mez- 
zanine stores over the main banking 
room just below the main cornice of the 
first story. Mezzanine stores in the 
smaller cities of the country are becom- 
ing more and more popular, and even 
in New York City merchants are using 
second story and even third story win- 
dows for the display of their wares. 

It is interesting to know that the 
building was originally designed with a 
tower which was to be illuminated at 
night and used as an advertising fea- 
ture. Owing to the divided opinion of 
the board of directors, however, this 
feature was omitted. 

The vaults of this bank are to be 
installed by the Herring-Hall-Marvin 
Safe Company. 
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The main banking lobby of the First National Bank of Fort Wayne, Indiana. This 
lobby is flooded with light from the clerestory windows paralleling each side, 
and from the great skylights overhead. The vault work for the bank was 
installed by the Mosler Safe Company 


Proposed building for the Com- 
mercial Trust Company of New 
Britain, Connecticut, designed 
by Alfred Hopkins, New York. 
The first story will be occupied 
by the bank, the remaining five 
stories being occupied by offices. 
The design of this building, 
while very simple, is well 
adapted to the character of the 
institution it will house, as it 
accentuates the bank’s quarters, 
making them the important fea- 
ture of the whole building 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
INDIANA 


FORT WAYNE, 


HE First National Bank of Fort 

Wayne, Indiana, has moved into its 
new twelve-story building, which is con- 
sidered the finest bank building in the 
State of Indiana. 

The bronze doors of the main en- 
trance form the side panels of the ves- 
tibule during banking hours. The main 
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New building of the Akron Savings and Loan Com- 
pany of Akron, Ohio, designed by Alfred Hopkins, 
New York. Vault work is to be installed by 

the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company 


banking room is 28 feet high, with a 
skylight which floods the room with sun- 
shine; it is 160 feet long and 48 feet 
wide, unbroken by columns. 

Warm gray Missouri marble has been 
used throughout the bank, and the floor 
is of marble tile. The architect is the 
Thomas M. James Company of Boston. 
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In accordance with the custom of 
modern banks, the officers’ desks are 
easily accessible to the public, being 
walled off by a low marble balustrade 
with a bronze gate. 

Convenience, efficiency and security 


Thee 


§ 4 
a3 
ag 
ay. 


New building for the First National Bank of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, designed by the Thomas M. 
James Company 


are combined with beauty in the vault 
equipment, which was supplied by the 
Mosler Safe Company. There are two 
doors to the security vault, one of which 
is entirely for use in an emergency. 
Both are of special construction so that 
they will withstand drilling and the 
oxy-acetylene blow torch. They are 
fitted with four time locks, so that a 
lockout is impossible, as any one of 
these locks will release the bolts at the 
proper time. 

In the upper stories of this building 
there are accommodations for about 
fifty offices. 
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S. S. “Paris’’ at her dock in Havre 


A Connecting Link Between France 
and America 


{The maintenance of friendly relations between the countries of the world, and the steady 
and healthy growth of international financial and commercial intercourse, are so interwoven with 


the travel of one country’s citizens in the 


lands of other peoples, 


and the exchange of ideas 


and viewpoints between the nations so essential to progress in the present-day world of business, 
that the great steamship lines which connect America with the rest of the globe may no longer 
be considered as private enterprises, conducted solely for the profit of their stockholders; they 
have become public servants, using that term in its finest sense.—THE EDITOR.] 


HE Compagnie Générale Trans- 

atlantique (or French Line, as it is 

known on this side of the Atlan- 
tic), has, throughout its almost seventy 
years of service, remained in the front 
rank of these utilities, and now main- 
tains extensive services on many routes 
throughout the seven seas. 

During the war it suffered the loss of 
several of its finest vessels, chief among 
them the “La Provence,’ which was 
torpedoed in the Mediterranean, but 
since that time has added to its fleet a 
number of splendid steamers, notably 
the new flagship “Paris,” put into serv- 
ice in the summer of 1921, and the 
“De Grasse,” the last word in one-class 
cabin liners, launched early this year. 

The “Paris,” of 37,198 tons displace- 
ment, and the “France,” of 30,900 tons, 
are the two largest units of the immense 
fleet of 107 vessels now operated by the 
French Line. Both are oil-burners of 
the giant type, making the crossing in 
six days, and both are among the most 
luxuriously appointed liners afloat. The 
“Paris,” the newer of the two, is the 
ultimate word in modern interior decor- 
beautiful inlaid woods, hand- 


ation. 





wrought iron-work, rare marbles, tapes- 
tries and fabrics, and a gorgeous color 
scheme having been combined with re- 
markable effect. On the other hand, 
the decoration of the “France” is in the 
manner of Louis XIV, and is a mag- 
nificent example of this style. 

The French Government last month 
voted a loan of 210 million francs for 
the laying-down of two new monster 
steamers for this company, of 42,000 
tons each. They will, when completed, 
surpass the “Paris” and the “France” 
in size, but it is doubtful if a more 
finished beauty can be achieved in their 
decoration than has been attained in the 
two ships now in service. 

The “Lafayette,” of 14,815 tons dis- 
placement, and her two larger sisters 
maintain a weekly service between New 
York, Plymouth and Havre, carrying 
first, second and third-class passengers. 

The one class cabin service between 
New York and Havre is maintained by 
a fleet of four comfortable steamers of 
this class, “Suffren,’ “La Savoie,” 
“Rochambeau” and “Chicago;” the “De 
Grasse” will augment this service late 
this summer. This unique class of serv- 
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Dining room on S. S. “France” 


ice, in which first class is eliminated, 
thereby automatically advancing the 
second class to the dignity of the first, 
was inaugurated by the French Line 
some twelve years ago, and has proved 
so popular as to be widely copied. One 
class cabin service is also carried on be- 
tween New York, Vigo (Spain) and 
Bordeaux by the steamers “Roussillon” 
and ‘‘La Bourdonnais,’ and between 
New Orleans, Havana, Vigo and Havre 
by ihe “De La Salle” and “Niagara.” 





An extensive Mediterranean service, 
with daily sailings from Marseilles to 
Casablanca, Oran, Algiers, Tunis and 
other North African ports, comprises a 
dozen splendid steamers. These serve, 
as well as travelers bound for those 
ports, the large number of turists who 
each year journey through Morocco, 
Algeria and Tunisia on the famous 
North African Motor Tours operated 
by the French Line. 


A word about these unusual motor 
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Dining room on S. S. “‘Paris’”’ 
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tours, the brain-child of John dal Piaz, 
president of the Compagnie Générale 
Transatlantique. The company has 
built up a huge organization, working 
with machine-like precision, which en- 
ables the casual tourist to travel, with- 
out the slightest sacrifice of comfort, 
safety or the conveniences of modern 
civilization, across the breadth of North 
Africa from Casablanca to Tunis, and 
even far into the mysterious Sahara, in 
luxurious, high-powered motor cars with 
adjustable Pullman seats. Scattered 
throughout this entire territory are 
twenty-four excellent hotels, owned and 
operated by the company, to welcome 
the traveler at the close of his or her 
day of riding and sight-seeing. These 
hotels—in some instances they are con- 
verted palaces of former Moslem rulers 
—are managed by French hotel men, 
and Parisian chefs preside over their 
kitchens. 

Off the beaten path of the usual 
tourist travel, these tours are growing 
each year more and more popular with 
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those globe-trotters to whom London, 
Paris, Brussels, Rome, Athens or the 
Riviera is an old story, and returning 
travelers enthusiastically speak of this 
“Land of the Arabian Nights” as a fas- 
cinating Mohammedan paradise, from 
which one tears oneself away reluc- 
tantly. 

An extensive passenger and freight 
service, comprising fourteen large 
steamers, maintains a_ schedule of 
regular sailings between France and 
her very prosperous colonies in the 
West Indies, also Mexico and Central 
America. 

In addition to the various services 
described above, a great fleet of cargo 
steamers links the ports of France in 
coastwise trade, and with the Baltic, 
the Antilles, and the east and west 
coasts of North and South America. 

All these services combined have 
made the houseflag of the Compagnie 
Générale Transatlantique well and 
favorably known in most of the prin- 
cipal ports of the world. 


S. S. “‘Paris’’ at her New York pier 
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PIERRE DE MALGLAIVE ; 
Manager of the French Line for the United States and Canada 


Louis XIV salon on S. S. “France’”’ 
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S. S. “Paris.”” Private salon of a de luxe suite 


S. S. “Paris.” A bedroom of the same suite 
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S.S. “Paris.””. De luxe bedroom, showing private salon beyond 


Stateroom on S. S. “Paris” 
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S.S. “France.”” De luxe bedroom 





S.S. “France.” Another bedroom of the same suite 
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Play room on S. S. “Paris” 





